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Aptee this decisive victory over his most formidable 

m 

opponent, the abbot's own course was impeded by few 
difficulties. He harassed the remaining confederates 
by unceasing attacks; now in their front, then in 
their rear, giving them no opportunity of employing 
their respective forces in any well-combined, well- 
concerted plan of operation. The Chevalier Adelgos 
was woimded in a skirmish, and obliged to withdraw ; 
Zoeringen had private interests which demanded his 
return into Germany ; and, once more, the invincible 
Ulric saw himself at rest in his monastery. Every 
thing that a kindly nature could suggest was done by 
the abbot to repair the devastation of his domain : 

VOL. II. B 
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the green hills of Appenzell were again slowly covered 
with Httle chalda, and growing crops once more 
waved around St. Gall ; but all wore a sad and 
solemn air, for confidence was banished from a land 
the prey of contending armiea 

To add a new scene to this bloody tragedy, Geb- 
hard, the youngest son of the late Duke of Zoeringen, 
originally a simple monk in the monastery of Hir- 
schau, drawn from his cell by the papal party to be 
elevated to the see of Constance, during the lifetime 
of its legitimate bishop, driven into exile after having 
been expelled in turn by the imperialists— had re- 
paired into Thurgovia, where he remained till now ; 
when feeling strong enough to adventure a return, he 
once more presented himself at the gates of Con- 
stance, escorted by the troops of his brother, and the 
houses of Guelf and Nellenburg. Then burst out 
freslr hostilities between the papal and imperial 
partisans; nor did he obtain an entrance, till the 
faubourg of Constance, just re-built after a confla- 
gration lighted under similar circumstances, was 
again fired by his family and alliea 

A scarcity, the necessary consequence of this in- 
terminable war, filling up the measure of desolation, 
achieved the final ruin of a country, the half of which 
lay uncultivated for the ^ant of hands, and the other 
half was so much neglected that the scanty crops were 
all but a failure. The chronicles of this period unite 




MISERIES OF WAR. 3 

ceding year, whither the emperor had succeeded in 
in relating that, during twelve years, the Thurgovian 
peasant followed the plough completely armed — a 
sword at the side, and cuirass on the back ; that 
they might be prepared for aggressions incessantly 
renewed ; and at the epochs of seed-time and harvest, 
sentinels were always posted to anticipate surprises. 

In the eventful history of the abbot of St Gall, 
there occun;pd several events so singularly pro- 
pitious, at the very instant of a crisis threatening 
annihilation, that his adherents could not abstain 
from considering them as special interpositions in 
his favour. At the close of the very year, which 
opened so darkly for him, whilst combatting against 
the multiplied horrors of civil war and famine, the 
patriarch of Aquileia, an Italian territory not far 
distant from the gulf of Venice, died after a short 
illness ; and the emperor, aware that this high 
dignity, then ranking in power and precedency 
next to the see of Rome, required a prelate of no 
common intelligence, learning, and courage, imme- 
diately invested Ulric with the vacant patriarchal 
mitre.* 

The death of Gregory VII. at Salerno the pre- 

« 

* The town and territory of Aquileia formerly belonged to 
the patriarch who ranked immediately after the pope. It is now 
in the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom. The Bishop of Como was 
under the jurisdiction of the patriarch of Aquileia. 

b2 
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banishing him, gave the fallacious hope that peace 
would now be restored to the Christian world ; but 
in djring, the pontiff bequeathed to his successors a 
legacy of hatred to the monarch, that kept alive the 
flame of discord; and Henry had already become 
painfully certain, that, on the character of the future 
patriarch of Aquileia much of his own power in 
Italy rested. He knew the abbot would bring to the 
arduous duties he was now entering upop, not merely 
an understanding matured by study, and a prudence 
tested by adversity, but above all, a vivid sense of 
right and wrong, to aid him in the just administration 
of his government, yet more valuable than his genius, 
or the generous qualities by which he was dis- 
tinguished; and he urged him to lose no time in 
repairing to his new benefice. Ulric accepted the 
splendid appointment, and after as short a delay as 
possible, set out with a brilliant cortege for Aquileia. 
The adversaries of the Abbot of St. Gall have accused 
him of being tinged with ambition. The great and 
the good are ever ambitious— not for the grovelling 
pleasures or {)etty distinctions which success in life 
ensures to the patient seeker of worldly renown, 
but because it confers the power of doing good. 
Honours, honourably acquired, open a path to the 
society of the best and the wisest, and fling a halo 
of reflected glory over all most prized in life — name, 
kindred, and country. 
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With the abbot's customary solicitude for the pre- 
servation of his convent, he had ordered an additional 
body of troops into the town, though having nothing 
to fear from the Count of Toggenburg he had pos- 
sibly anticipated no disastrous consequences from 
his absence. Scarcely, however, had he quitted the 
frontier of Helvetia, than the Duke of Zoeringen 
suddenly appeared with a formidable military escort ; 
and before the militia of St Gall, whose hands were 
no longer unhappily directed by the head of their 
chief, could oppose his entrance, he forced the gates, 
and threw a detachment into the church, where the 
brethren were performing early mass. One of them 
who contrived to escape sounded the tocsin, and an 
impetuous multitude, soon crowding to the scene of 
action, forced the duke to withdraw ; but not until 
a monk had been killed, and several grievously 
wounded. Many of the sacred ornaments of the 
church were broken ; and, amongst others, a cruci- 
fixion in ivory, which a young chorister held up in 
the hope of appeasing the furious attack of the 
duke's followers.* It is melancholy to record that 
the unhappy soldier, who, in the heat of the fray 
had been the instrument of this sacrilegious act, was 

* La guerre continna encore quelque temps en AUamanie. 
Berchtold surprit St. Gall, tua mSme quelques moines dans 
Teglise et harcela encore long temps Tabb^ Ulric. — Hist, de Fri- 
bourg, par le Dr. BerchtM^ p,21. 
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immediately seized with such agonizing pangs of 
remorse, that he became insane; and three days 
afterwards, escaping from confinement, drowned him- 
self in the lake of Constance. 

This unexpected assault did not escape the silent 
censure of even his own party, nor the loud repre- 
hension of the imperialists. To bring armed men 
into a church to attack defenceless monks at prayer, 
in the absence of their head, without any ostensible 
motive but revenge towards him, was considered 
dastardly and imgenerous, and called forth so strong 
an expression of disapprobation, that the duke en- 
deavoured to justify his conduct by bringiug forward 
the usual excuse, reprisal for the loss of Hohent- 
weil, a strong castle which XJlric had taken by 
a coup-de-main some months before from him : — 
strange reasoning ! since the only shadow of excuse 
for such wanton cruelty was, that his conduct had 
been based on public, not private grounds : but the 
vindictive and implacable are usually as iUogical as 
illegal. 

This was the last time that the sanctuary of St 
GaU was internally polluted by the feet of invadiag 
foes, during the long reign of the Patriarch of 
Aquileia. As soon as he was elevated to that dig- 
nity, the monk Vermhar renounced his pretensions 
to the abbacy. Whether he was apprehensive that 
this eminent appointment would give Ukic of Ep- 
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penstein more prepoaderating weight, — respected its 
sacred character, — or was afraid of pitting his un- 
equal brain, against a shrewder intellect, or had grown 
weary of the contention, does not appear ; but he in- 
stantly withdrew into the privacy of his own cell, 
where he passed his days m monkish ease, till the 
death of Eberhard of Nellenburg, called him peace- 
ably to preside over the society of which he was him- 
self a member. 

Peace was, however, still a stranger to the noble 
head of St. Gall. In 1089, a new excommuni- 
cation, fulminated against the unhappy emperor 
by Urban II., a man after Gregory VII.'s own 
heart, and all his adherents declared to be fallen 
from their dignities, and professions, public and 
private, was especially harassing to him. Twelve 
years of continued warfare in Switzerland had ex- 
hausted both his own revenues and those of St. Gall. 
The enthusiasm and superstition of the times ran 
strongly against him. He was scarcely confirmed in 
his new dominions, and had not events, singularly 
favourable to his interests, once more arrested the 
arms of his enemies, he might even yet have sunk 
under the combined efforts of the pope and rebel 
nobility of Helvetia, whose proximity to St Gall 
rendered its defence peculiarly difficult. The anti- 
Caesar Herman of Luxemburg, flying before the 
exasperated emperor, was killed in a village of Lor- 
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raine, with Burcard, Count of Nellenburg. The 
Abbot of Reichnau survived his brother's loss scarcely 
six months : the wear and tear of twelve years of 
strife, two of which were passed in imprisonment, 
had doubtless told on his frame ; and the supe- 
riority evinced by Ulric, on every occasion where 
they came in contact, with his recent elevation to 
the dignity of patriarch, possibly irritated his bodily 
sufferSs. Vi^uous, di^ified, and Hberal, with a 
competent share of learning, he would have graced 
his high position, and might have been equally happy 
and respected, had not blind zeal and vindictive 
passions intemperately led him into a vortex of 
troubles, anxieties, and reverses.* 

By one of those singular coincidences, which some- 
times stamp history with the appearance of romance, 
the Baron of Regensburg, hereditary advocaius of the 
Abbey of St Gall, who opened the war between the 
two abbots, perished soon afterwards by a violent 
death, leaving an only son, who followed him in three 
months. The office of advocatvs to a monastic es- 
tablishment was held so sacred in the middle ages, 
and implied such unswerving fidelity, that his open 

* As the convent of Saint Gall owed its name to a Scotoh 
saint, so that of its rival was indebted for a patronymic desig- 
nation to an Irish one. Keichnau was dedicated to St. Findauus, 
or Findan, an Irishman of not less famous reputation for mi- 
racles than St. Gall. 
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violation of all its accredited duties was considered 
a great blot on his fame. He died poor, and his 
once splendid patrimony was subsequently sold to 
Zurich.* But these were not the only actors in the 

* The emperor's generosity and sense of justice had early en- 
abled Burcard to repair the injury done to the see of Lausanne 
by the sale of a part of the episcopal revenues at the commence- 
ment of the struggle with Gregory VII. On the death of Ru- 
dolph, Henry bestowed his Swiss possessions on Burcard and his 
cousin the Bishop of Basle. He gave also, in a diploma dated 
firom Spires, the chftteau of Arconcul to Count Cuno in recom- 
pense for his victory over the Duke of Zoeringen at Winterthur, 
and subsequently appointed the Bishop of LausaDue chancellor 
of the kingdom of Italy. These rich possessions were, in great 
measure, appropriated to the repairs of the towns and villages, 
which had been devastated during these fatal wars; so that 
when Burcard was killed, his flock, especially at Lausanne, had 
speedily reason to lament -the married bishop. His successor, 
Lambert of Grandson, was indeed free from that stain, but he 
had nephews without end, to whom he gave lordships and vil- 
lages, belonging to the diocese, with such shameless prodigality, 
that the emperor, Henry V., made the baron of Blonay disgorge 
a part of what he had thus received at the expense of the see. 
Bishop Lambert was, besides these liberalities to his family, so 
little scrupulous on moral points, that he was compelled to abdi- 
cate, at a period when ecclesiastical princes enjoyed a degree of 
liberty not granted to crowned heads ; and according to the 
accredited account of his departure from Lausanne, the instant 
he went out of the port of St. Maire he disappeared from the 
eyes of his attendants, and was never seen more : whence it was 
inferred, that, being no longer on holy ground, or protected by 
" notre Dame de Lausanne," he was, when beyond her jurisdic- 
tion, forthwith carried away by the devil. There was, it ap- 

b3 
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desolating wars between papal and imperial power, 
.who that year went '* where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest'' On the eve 
of Christmas-day, was killed Burcard, Prince Bishop 
of Lausanne ! Nearly thirteen years had rolled away 
since he crossed the Alps of St Bernard with so 
much pain and peril, accompanied by her whose love 
and fair fame were dearer to him than his bishopria 
He had been many years a widower, for she did not 
long survive her terrific journey over the pass of 
St. Bernard ; but though her death might have 
paved the way for his reconciliation with the court of 
Rome, his hostility never diminished. Henry, in 
the extremities of his despair and distress, sometimes 
negotiated, bb the sinking catch at straws, and grasp 
at sand ; but Burcard would never make the slightest 
concession to any pontiff who pronounced his mar- 
pears, something mysterious in the bishop's manner of leaving 
Lausanne, which his reputation and the superstition of the times 
thus cleared up. 

La superstition populaire s'empara de cette fuite clandestine 
et r^pandit le bruit qu'il avait 4i6 saisi et emportd par le Diable, 
— Chron, Carttd. Laus. 

Les chroniques de I'^glise reprochent k IMv^que Lambert de 
Grandson, d'avoir spoli^ les biens de Peglise, pour enrichir ses 
parens, entr'autres d'avoir donn^, en 1089, k son neveu Walter 
de Blonay, la seigneurie de Corsier et la quatrifeme partie de 
Vevey. En 1111, Tempereur Henri V. annula cette donation, 
&c., &c. — Environs du Vevey, E, Duffoug-Favre, 
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riage unholy. From that time, devoting himself to 
the desperate fortunes of his royal master, he fol- 
lowed him from one battle-field to another, till, at 
nearly eighty years of age, he fell, covered with 
wounds, fighting by his side in the bloody combat of 
Gleichen. 

In the archives of the Cathedral of Lausanne was 
a lance, said to have belonged to St. Maurice, the 
chief of the Theban legion, martyred in the year 
302 by the ferocious Maximian, on the plains of 
St. Maurice in the Valais, so named from this im- 
puted slaughter : it had been there deposited by the 
last of the Transjurane kings, from whom Henry 
descended, and was of great sanctity. Hughbert, 
duke of a large portion of the Transjurane before its 
erection into a kingdonj, and abbot of St. Maurice, 
whilst fighting to defend the aspersed honour of his 
sister, repudiated by Lothaire II., of France, was 
killed waving this lance over his head under the walls 
of his abbey : he also was married, though an abbot ! 
Perhaps the chivalrous old man found some analogy 
between their fortunes, for, when his body was dis- 
covered amongst the slain, the sacred lance of St. 
Maurice was firmly grasped in his aged hands. 

On receiving intelligence of Herman's death, his 
troops hurried to evacuate Thurgovia, and falling 
back upon Swabia, thus diminished a part of the 
armed force destined to subdue XJlric ; and though 
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the pope soon directed Henry's turbulent vassals in 
the choice of a successor, no one cared to take up a 
gauntlet, which was to be won with so much trouble 
and periL* 

A royal and sacred Psalmist has declared that 
" there is a time for all things ; a time for peace, 
and a time for war/' The one had now so long deso- 
lated this unhappy country, that its antipodes might 
well be expected to come with healing in its wings ; 
and Ulric was turning his enlightened spirit to the 
amelioration of the woes of his people, when un- 
fortunately the emperor, from various vicissitudes 
of fortune, feeling himself strong enough to punish 
the Duke of Zoeringen, certainly the most obstinate 
and ungenerous of his vassals in Switzerland, sent 
the abbot an order to expel from the see of Con- 
stance the duke's brother Gebhard, who had now 
contrived to keep possession of it some time, not- 
withstanding his, stormy entrance. It was doubtless 
desirable, both for his interests and those of Ulric 
himself, that Constance should be held by a friend, 
as at any period the duke, if so disposed, might sally 

♦ When the feifrful mSlie was at an end, Henry went into the 
ensanguined plain to search for the remains of this servant unto 
death. The stem fortitude which never left hiTn in sixty-two 
battle-fields gave way before the sad sight : he burst into tears, 
and, sobbing like a child, withdrew to his tent, refusing to be 
comforted. 
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from his brother's diocese, and carry fire and sword 
into that of St Gall, during the absence of the 
abbot in Italy. Possibly, to encourage the abbot 
to the work, Arnold, a learned German monk of 
his own monastery, was appointed Gebhard's suc- 
cessor. It is probable that the abbot scarcely required 
this stimulus; he and his flock were still smarting 
from the Duke of Zceringen's single-handed attack, 
and buckling on his armour, which time had not 
yet rendered rusty, he speedily sallied out of St. 
Gall, accompanied by the bishop elect, and escorted 
by a gallant band of knights, 'squires, and chosen 
soldiers, to do the emperor's bidding. In all the 
pride and pomp of office, the cavalcade soon ap- 
peared before the gates of Constance to execute 
their high, but dangerous commission ; and, halting 
at the principal entrance, Ulric, m his superior 
character of Patriarch of Aquileia, summoned the 
deposed prelate Gebhard, of Zoeringen, to appear, 
and then depart in peace. But vainly the trumpeter 
sounded the imperial mandate, or the troops by 
whom he was surrounded endeavoured to force an 
entrance into the city. The men of Constance, to 
whom the usurper had accorded many privileges, 
to secure their fidelity, took up arms in his favour, 
and discharged from the towers and ramparts such 
voUeys of arrows, stones, and other missives, that 
the Patriarch of Aquileia, with the candidate for 
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episcopal honours, were glad to return unscathed, 
pillaging and firing the faubourg on their retreat, 
including the great Benedictine monastery at its 
extremity. 

There is a strong propensity in mankind to exag- 
gerate the advantages and virtues of by-gone ages ; 
to depreciate in inverse ratio those of the present 
But ancient history, read and pondered upon with 
an impartial spirit, continually presents scenes from 
which modern eyes will turn away with incredulous 
horror. It is grievous to contemplate, in the nine- 
teenth century, such a man as Ulric of Eppeiistein 
thus led away by party zeal to forget what was due 
to his own station and to humanity ; nor will the 
reader, perhaps, see much diflference between the 
Duke of Zceringen's invasion of St. Gall, and the 
sacking and burning of the Benedictine convent at 
Constance : excepting, indeed, that no lives were 
sacrificed, the inmates haviog, in anticipation of the 
event, prudently avoided its consequences by timely 
flight. Yet all this is calmly narrated by the garru- 
lous chroniclers of the eleventh without note or com- 
ment. They deemed no apology necessary for what 
custom had rendered common and fair. 

At a period when every aggression engendered 
a return in kind, this hostile visit, as a matter of 
course, was speedily followed by another. Some 
regular troops, accompanied by a host of warm 
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friends belonging to the insulted house of Zoeringen, 
in due time issued from the city of Constance, and 
pillaged all the domains of St. Gall on their road, 
bringing devastation once more to the very walls of 
the monastery. The churches, hitherto spared, were, 
out of revenge for the burning of the Benedictine 
convent, given up to plunder ; and all the growing 
crops trodden mnder foot. To repel this commence- 
ment of another disastrous campaign, the miUtia of 
St. Gall and Appenzell, with the vassals of Thur- 
govia, united themselves so promptly that, although 
inferior to the army of the league in point of num- 
bers, they were not long in obtaining a decisive vic- 
tory, which was happily the last battle fought between 
the. contending powers of the pope and the emperor, 
through the instrumentality of the rival monasteries 
of St. Gall and Reichnau. 

A peace, less due, perhaps, to the sincere recon- 
ciliation of the two parties, than to their mutual 
exhaustion, was finally concluded in 1094, about 
three years afterwards, which terminated the inces- 
sant skirmishes, battles, conflagrations, sieges, and 
plunderings, which had been alike so disgraceful to 
both the belligerents, and so grievous to their 
subjects. But although the sword was at length 
sheathed, sixteen years of combats aiid anarchy long 
left their sad memorial. Thurgovia, the principal 
seat of warfare, was nearly a desert : — a dreadful 
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famine^ followed by many contagious and fa£al malar 
dies, swept off hundreds who had survived their 
former sufferings. Reichnau was so impoverished 
by the expenditure incurred in prosecuting the war, 
that its abbots never quite regained their pristine 
affluence or consideration ; and, under any other 
master, St Gall must have sunk into utter deso- 
lation, instead of rising higher in the tcale of ecclesi- 
astical rank. Ulric of Eppenstein had not the deep 
learning of some of his immediate predecessors 
— the Notkers and Solomans, whose dazzling lustre 
was never overshadowed by any brighter one; 
but to a great taste for the fine arts and polish of 
a court, he united a love of agriculture, and a profound 
acquaintance with all that utilizes^ as well as em- 
bellishes life. Whilst the dilapidated conventual 
buildings gradually rose in architectural beauty, 
vineyards, and cornfields, and gardens bloomed 
around. He collected the scattered treasures of 
the library and the church, and attracted by 
enlightened encouragement men of all •classes to 
settle within his jurisdiction. For some years he 
resided, alternately, at Aquileia and St. Gall; and, 
by a judicious mixture of dignity and benevolence, 
was equally loved and respected in the extended 
sphere of his princely station. One feature in his 
character all historians have delighted to transmit 
to posterity — his gratitude. Like Burcard, Prince 
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Bishop of Lausanne, the Abbot of St Qall did not 
seal his fidelity to the emperor with his blood ; but 
neither threats nor alliirements could induce him to 
betray or desert the cause of Henry, at its darkest 
hour. In prosperity he never forgot those who had 
been faithful to him in adversity : he remembered 
the services of the meanest individual — some were 
rewarded with money or small estates : others were 
provided for in his household, or appointed to 
responsible situations near his person. Many young 
noblemen and gentlemen, sons of former adherents, 
attended him into Italy, whilst a great number were 
strongly recommended to his friends for promotion, 
when nothing in his own patronage was left him to 
dispose o£ So lofty and firm was his untameable 
spirit that no misfortunes ever bowed him down to 
ask peace from his foes. Like all great minds, he 
was penetrated with the belief in a particular Provi- 
dence ; he knew the cause in which he had embarked 
was a righteous one, and he never despaired of ulti- 
mate success. Yet, with this abounding confidence, 
he was not inflamed by any apparent advantages to 
recommence hostilities, when his adversaries seemed 
willing to discontinue them; nor did he ever, in 
a single instance, seek the aggrandizement of his 
monastery by confiscating to its use any lands be- 
longing to his enemies. He punished their aggres- 
sions by carrying war into their dominions, but not 
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with a view to conquest — ^merely a a mode whereby 
they might be weakened, and thus rendered less 
formidable to himself. He was magnificent in his 
maimer of life, because he loved hospitality, and was 
from his birth habituated to the expenditure and 
refinement of a court; but many of the abbots of 
St Gall, both before and after him, carried personal 
luxury to a far higher pitch. If he accepted the 
honours oflFered by a generous master, he had never 
debased himself to seek them ; and he was thus 
enabled to gratify a noble nature by becoming him- 
self the fountain of benefits to others. Without 
being under the blind superstition of the age, he 
always preserved the exterior of devotion, whilst his 
general conduct was a sure guarantee for the power 
of reUgion in his souL The apostolic injunction, 
delivered by St. Paul to the churches of Christ, 
*' Let all things be done in order," he followed in its 
fullest sense: keeping up the dignified observances 
of his own peculiar creed, with stately ceremonial 
and splendid pomp. He possessed qualities which, 
in antiquity, would have made him shine as the 
chief of a Greek republic; in the midst of enemies 
virulent and potent; under the crushing weight of 
papal excommunication ; at war with * the natural 
and sworn protector of his convent; his monastery 
even in the actual possession of his rival of Reichnau ; 
although Gebhard, Bishop of Constance, brought fire 
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and sword under his walls ; an4 the Duke of Zoerin- 
gen forced an entrance into them ; undismayed, — he 
bent like a sage till the storm was abated, and then, 
collecting again his strength, he came forth with 
renovated vigour to withstand or repel what might 
remain to be endured or overcome. Under his wise 
administration, the revenues and reputation- of the 
abbey increased so greatly that upwards of a hun- 
dred monks of patrician line, besides double the 
number of royal and noble pupils, commonly resided 
within its venerated cloisters; his successors were 
created princes of the empire, and one of them, 
on some public occasion at Strasburg, appeared 
attended by a thousand horsemen. The conventual 
buildings were reconstructed at immense cost, and 
the lodge of the abbot denominated the Pfalz — 
the palace.* 

Towards the decline of life, finding the soft breezes 
of an Italian clime more congenial to his constitution 

* Some farther idea of its prosperity and treasures may be 
formed from the inventory taken at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, when forty, or, according to some historians, forty-six 
cart-loads of images, fonts for holy water, shrines and altars, 
were carried away and destroyed, in an outbreak of the citizens. 
It must not, however, be supposed that all religious corporations 
expired suddenly under the sledge-hammer blows of reformers 
and revolutionists. Many, after undergoing what in the middle 
ages was emphatically called "reform," gradually dwindled 
away into annihilation. Such was the fate of St. Grail. 
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than the keen air of St Gall, he fixed his residence at 
Aquileia, and there, laden with honours, and bless- 
ings, and respect, he terminated his checkered career 
on the 13th of December, 1123, aged nearly eighty 
years, after having filled the important position of 
Abbot of St Gall forty-six, with equal lustre in mis- 
fortune- as in prosperity. War was then the road by 
which all wrongs were redressed ; the means by 
which almost all possessions were fortified or acquired: 
he took up the gauntlet so imperiously thrown down 
by his haughty brother prelate simply in self-defence, 
and laid it down with grace and magnanimity when 
personal safety rendered war no longer necessary to 
his security. 

Between one of his predecessors Soloman, Bishop 
of Constance, and Ulric of Eppenstein, there was 
much affinity ; the same grandeur of soul ; the same 
benevolence ; the same disregard of self ; the same 
loyal attachment to their sovereign ; the same desire 
to elevate his monastery by encouraging learning, 
science, and sound piety; but however elevated by 
titles, or important by possessions, in the long line of 
the illustrious abbots of St Gall, so distinguished for 
genius, and courage, and ability, Ulric of Eppenstein 
will always occupy the first place in the annals of 
that noble ecclesiastical foundation.* 

* So late as the close of the fourteenth century St. Gall, still 
affluent, consumed its resources in useless splendour, and impo- 
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To the unhappy monarch, whose dispute with the 
court of Rome brought on the abbots' war, might 
have been addressed the solemn adjuration — 

" Come forth, oome forth, thou fearful man ; 
Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity." 

Burcard, Bishop of Lausanne, closed a long, turbu- 

verishing efforts to extend its temporal dominion. Many wars 
consequently ensued between them, their vassals, and the neigh- 
bouring nobles. Amongst other acts of vanity, about the year 
1500 new stalls were sculptured, at a cost of 1300 florins each, 
for the canons ; on which, says a caustic old scribe, " piety and 
humility never sat." The degenerate successors of the meek and 
learned Burcard, the humblest of royal cenobites, and the active 
belligerent Ulric, were further accused of " strutting pompously 
about, presenting their hands to be kissed, and thinking of no- 
thing else, but how to get over the time without doing any 
thing." 

" Eh 1 voyez-vous Vahbi s^y pavaner en pompe, donner hs 
mains d haiser^ et nefaire autre chose qtie de a^appUquer dsavoir 
passer le temps sans rienfaire ?" — KessHeVy p. 60. M8, dans les 
archives de la ville. 

The canton of Appenzell, in 1513, purchased its liberty for a 
sum of money from the abbey and convent of St. Gall, to whom 
it belonged. It is melancholy to trace, from one volimie to an- 
other, in Miiller's History of the Swiss Confederation, the dete- 
rioration of this celebrated monastery, till ignorance and idleness 
banished the few remaining works of the library to a distant 
towerj there to moulder away in worms and dust. Still its 
existence lingered on till the French revolution, when it was 
secularized; and the last abbot, Pancratius Forster, died in 
1829, a pensioner on the bounty of others, in the convent of 
Muril 
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lent, and sorrowful life, figbting gloriously by tbe 
side of bis friend and master. Tbe Patriarcb of 
Aquileia, bappier in destiny, surmounted all tbe 
evils of bis early day, to spend its evening in lettered 
ease, and eartbly pomp, surrounded by " troops of 
friends/' And Bertbold of Zoeringen, redeeming, by 
tbe innate strengtb of an uprigbt mind and generous 
nature, tbe errors of bis youtb, tranquilly closed bis 
eyes, sootbed by tbe consciousness tbat be bad endea- 
voured to atone for tbe past To see tbe cbief of a 
nation, or a family, defending witb tbe resources of 
talent and courage, tbe rigbtful beritage of bis ances- 
tors, is a spectacle well calculated to excite tb^ live- 
liest interest, deepening into sympatby and respect, 
wben long years of toil bave failed of tbeir reward. 
Tbe Duke of Zoeringen bad a soul capable of ap- 
preciating tbe emperor s valorous conduct, and a 
beart to pity bis unmerited persecution. To bis own 
immortal bonour, be came, at lengtb, boldly forward, 
and at tbe eleventb bour acknowledged bimself a 
guilty rebel. For Henry's interests, alas ! too late ; 
for bis own, we are told, not as an encouragement to 
sin or to slotb, but to avert despair, tbere was yet 
time to make bis peace witb God, as well as witb 
tbe master be bad so tmjustly deserted. Tbe deatb 
of bis brotber-in-law tbe count of Rbeinfelden, witb- 
out cbildren, rendered bim sole beir of Rudolpb of 
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Swabia, whose only daughter he had espoused ;* and 
he was strongly urged by the pope, and insurgent 
nobles of Gtermany, to assert by force of amtis his 
daim to the duchy of Swabia.t But the hour was 
now come when, perhaps, for the first time, he was 
able to free himself from the trammels imposed by 
his father's political friendship with Budolph, and his 
own union with Agnes of Swabia. Rejecting the 
iniquitous counsel, he went to Mayence, where the 
diet was then holden ; presented himself unarmed and 
unattended — threw himself upon his knees before the 

* Berthold, son of the anti-Caesar, died May 1093. His 
faithful guardian and brother-in-law had maintained him in 
possession of the duchy of Swabia against all the Iknperor 
Henry's efforts till his death. 

Lambert of Aschafifenberg ap**- Bouquet, T. xii. p. 25. 

Rodolph also took the title of King of Aries, after Henry 
was deposed at Forscheim, 13th of March, 1077, by the insur- 
gent nobles of Germany ; but no known act of the kingdom of 
the Gis-jurane mentions him as sovereign. Nevertheless, Agnes, 
Duchess of Zoeringen, ever gave to her father the title of Rex de 
Aries, and she is designated as daughter of Rudolph, King of 
Aries, in a charter bestowing lands on the monastery of St. 
Pierre in the Black Forest. — Gerbertus, de Rodolfo Suevico, 
p. 42 ; Gerbertus, 1. c. p. 126. 

t The nobles of Swabia attached to the house of Rheinfelden, 
and animated by the councils of G-ebhard, Bishop of Constance, 
his brother, a very violent partisan of papacy, did in fact elect 
him duke at Ulm, 1093, and, some historians relate, that he 
waged war with Frederick of Hohenstauffen, son-in-law of the 
emperor, four or five years ere he relinquished the rights of him- 
self and family. — Gerbertus, 1. c. p. 45 ; Gerbertus, 1. c. p. 126. 
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artonished sovereign-tendered to him a vow of 
fidelity, and resigned into his hands whatever pre- 
tensions he might have to the duchy of Swabia 

" It was," says a German annalist, " in the twenty- 
fourth year of the opposition of his house to the 
emperor, that he came to this magnanimous resolu- 
tion/' Henry, whose character, as he advanced in 
life, became purified by adversity, was deeply affected ; 
and would probably have bestowed on him the duchy 
in dispute, had he not already given it to his son-in- 
law Frederick of Hohenstauffen : but the grateful 
sovereign never lost an opportunity of evincing his 
sense of obligation.* He gave him many valuable 

'*' Son caractere ^toit g^nereux et noble; mais il se livroit 

avec trop pen de retenue aux passions de son &ge Les 

papes et leurs partisans profit^rent de ses defauts pour le peindre 
aiix peuples comme nn monstre. 

L'ann^e suivante le Pape Urban II., parvint & faire r^volter 
Conrad, fils atne de Henri, contre son pere. La cour de Home 
applaudit avec une joie f^roce K cette rebellion, et aux calomnies 
inmmes que Conrad publia pour I'excuser, en souillant la gloire 
de sou pere. — Histoire des Repub. Itcdiennes, Simumdi, 

Henry was of a grateful temper. In looking through the 
chronicles of Switzerland, it is astonishing how often his gifts 
are recorded. He bestowed (1086) upon " his cousin," Ulric of 
Kybourg, Canon of B&sle, the lordship of Munster; perhaps 
to indemnify him for some loss sustained in the pillage of the 
canton by the insurgent nobles, of whom Ulric's brother was 
one, or as a recompence for his own personal fidelity. 

He had also family reminiscences at his heart. In the public 
library of Arau is a charter by which he gave the church of the 
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immunities in the canton of Zurich ; conferred on 
him immediately the duchy of Burgundy in acknow- 
ledgment of Agnes's descent from the Transjurane 
kings ; and overlooked the harmless vanity which 
induced him, on the death of his wife, to inscribe 
upon her shield, Agnes Regina de Arle, the name of 
the ancient city which was once the capital of the 
kingdom of little Burgundy under the Rudolphian 
dynasty. 

For the hapless monarch was reserved a doom, 
more terrible than the gory bed of the venerable 
bishop. Assailed alike by public and domestic trea- 
son — rebellious subjects — a traitorous, shameless 
wife, and rebel sons, when those who had perilled, and 
would have periDed a thousand times more, their lives 
for his, were in the dust, he was finally driven from 
his throne, after fightmg in sixty-two battles with 



Val-de-Travers to the monastery of Payeme, in memorial of his 
ancestress Bertha, Queen of Transjurane Burgundy, the foundress. 
It is not dated, hut must have been drawn up towards the close 
of his reign, since it contains the name of his friend Ulric of 
Eppenstein, as Patriarch of Aquileia. 

In nomine sanctee et individusB Trinitatis. Henricus impe- 
rator augustus quoniam nostram novimus esse salutem et 

Bomani decus Imperii propter Beum et anime nostre 

remedium consilio AquiliP^sis Patriarche, &c., &c.— (Mono- 
gramma H*" Imp*- ) — Zurkmben StemcUogra^hiaj t. 90, p. 13, ^ 
la Bihlioth^ue d'Arau. 

VOL. n. c 
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the invincible courage which ever distinguished him.* 
Henry had previously been deprived of his crown 
and imperial ornaments by the archbishops of May- 
ence and Cologne ; and the description of the means 
employed to force him to lay down the ensigns of 
royalty, as given by several historians, is more affect- 
ing than the recital 6f his sufferings at Canossa thirty- 
two years before, because we naturally sympathize 
less with the buoyant spuit of twenty-three, than 
with the broken Lne Id grief-wom heart of pre- 
mature old age. 

When the nobles of Qermany refused to take up 
the usurper's crown, which Budolph and Hermann 
had so soon exchanged for a shroudj Henry's son 
Conrad was instigated by the successors of Gn^ory 
VII. to wrest the kingdoms of Germany and Italy 
from his father. Conrad's brief success obtained 
for him the ceremony of a coronation at Monza ; and 
for eight years his unnatural rebelHon filled the em- 
peror with aomety, sorrow, and indignation. To offer 

* Henry's second wife Adelais, or Eufrasia, was a Bussian 
princess, and widow of the Margrave of Brandenburg. She 
was of a violent temper, and her complaints against Henry are 
considered the effusions of a mad woman, instigated by a 
demon spirit. All Swiss historians are favourable to Henry, 
and consider the vices laid to histi^arge in early life to be 
grievously exaggerated by Italian chroniclers, who were scarcely 
able to escape prejudice from their residence in the papal domi- 
nions. 
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some plea, as an apology for his rebellion, he black- 
ened his father's character with slanders so atrocious 
and improbable, that the very party whose game he 
had played felt for him nothing but contempt and 
distrust He died, after wearing eight years a crown 
which had been L of thorns, a Itim to his own 
passions, and the artifices of his father's enemies.* 
Henry, the youngest son of the emperor, a prince of 
more intellect and better nature, was the idol of his 
£a.ther, who had once intended to abdicate in his 
favour, but was deterred firom this design by the 

• Conrad revolted against his father in 1093 — was elected 
King of Italy by the papal power — held his ephemeral court 
principally at Monza, and Favia ; died in 1101, and wasinterred 
at Florence. 

At Worms the remembrance of Henry is a religions feeling : 
that faithful city had ever clung to him in his life, and at the 
public expense his body was brought from Liege to be interred 
with his ancestors at Spires, some miles higher up on the Hhine. 
There it lay five years in a sort of outhouse, appended to the 
cathedral, used for keeping workmen's tools, before the pope 
would permit the chapter to grant Christian burial. A re- 
spectable-looking man, seeing the writer of these lines re- 
garding every relic of Worms with deep interest, stepped up 
and pointed out a yet strong square frowning tower, as the one 
where the unfortunate emperor had once confined '' his wicked 
son Conrad." 

Corrado era rimasto in Italia pel padr«^ e ne vigilava gli in- 
teressi, e poich^ giovine egli era e delle umanemalizie inesperto, 
sopraffatto dalle arti e dalle scaltrezze della oontessa che studia- 
vasi di mostrargli tutto I'orrore dell'esser figlio d'uno scfsmatico 
acomunicato. — Cavato dal Mtiseo BeUiMni di Pavia. 

C 2 
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advice of his old friends^ and, perhaps, by the natural 
repugnance which a monarch, then only fifty-three, 
might feel at the idea of abandoning his rights and 
duties, while in the vigour of his days and inteUect, 
to a mere youth. Eager to reign, the prince's cul- 
pable ambition was soon roused into rebellion by the 
emissaries of Pope Pascal II. ^ More artful than 
his brother Conrad, he disguised his plots, and, when 
all was ripe, he prevailed on the emperor to retire for 
a while to the palace of Ingelheim, near Mayence, 
assuring him that at the approaching Diet, his foes 
would endeavour to seize on his person : but, in fact, 
because his friends were mustering so strongly, that the 
archbishops feared they might be unable to execute 
their project in the city. The unsuspicious emperor 
withdrew, as he believed, till the arrival of friends 
would enable him to return, in safety, to the Diet, 
held at Mayence ; and the day afterwards he was 
summoned by the archbishops of Mayence and Co- 
logne to abdicate in favour of his treacherous son. 
The sale of episcopal benefices — his quarrels with the 
popes— his early irregularities, and tyrannical conduct 
towards his nobles — ^were the reasons alleged for the 
demand. 

When the emperor had recovered from his amaze- 
ment and grief, he asked the archbishops what sum 
they had paid for the sees he had bestowed on them ? 
U nable to reply to this cutting proof of their ingrati- 
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tude and injustice, they answered by tearing off, 
with insults and violence, the imperial ornaments in 
which he had arrayed himself, declaring that the 
power of the Church, which, alone, had the right of 
making kings, could in like ^ner dethrone them. 
On learning this outrage, the friends of Henry flew 
to arms, and two bloody battles were delivered, in 
which the father and son were opposed to each other. 
In the first the emperor triumphed — in the last he 
was defeated, and fell a prisoner into the hands of 
his son. It was at this time he wrote a most touching 
letter to Philip I. of France, preserved to posterity by 
Sigebertus Gemblacens, and referred to by Sismondi,* 
describing an interview with him. 

** As soon as I saw him, affected to the very bottom 
of my heart, as much by paternal affection as by 
sorrow, I threw myself at his feet, supplicating and 
conjuring him in the name of his God, his religion, 
and the salvation of his soul, although my sins might 
have merited punishment from God, to abstain from 
sullying on my accoimt his hands, his soul, and his 
honour; for never any law, human or divine, had 
authorized sons to be avengers of the faults of their 
fathers.'^ In the same letter he speaks of his close 

* Sitdt que je le vis, dit-il, louche jusqu'au fond du coeur de 
douleur, autant que d'afifection paternelle, je me jetai ^ ses pieds, 
le suppliant, le oonjurant, au nom de sou Dieu, de sa foi, du 
salut de son ame, &c. &c. 
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iinprisomnent— of the insults — ^the threats — ^the naked 
swords directed at his head, if he did not do what he 
was commanded (jd je Tie faisois tout ce qui 7n*itoit 
commcmde) — **the hunger — the thirst — the various 
privations and injuries which I suffered from the 
treatment of men, who had me in their keeping ; all 
of whom were so low, that it was an insult for me 
even to come in contact with them."* 

From this bitter captivity he was suffered to 
escape, perhaps designedly, for the authority of his 
son, now confirmed by the open sanction of the pope 
and nobles, unwilling or unable to contiQue the con- 
test, rendered him no longer dangerous. He wandered 
some time in disguise before he reached Spires, then 

* Le pape Pasqual 11. dont la haine religieuse etoit impla- 
cable, ^hauffa, par ses ^missaires, un fils qu'un soif coupable de 
regner ^garoit d^j^: il lui r^pr^nta le crime qn'il m^toit 
oomme une action sainte et gloriease, et la d^teimiua ^ la 
r^volte. — Qismondi^ vol. i. page 130. 

How reluctantly the clergy generally fell in with Gregory 
VII.'s violent innovations, may be seen by an episcopal letter 
addressed to Gelmire, Bishop of Gompostella, in Spain, by 
Pascal II., nearly fifty years after the edict against marriage, 
which emanated from Pope Stephen IX., at Cardinal Hilde- 
brand's command. Pascal says that, such priests as may, 
according to the '* mauvaise codtume** established in their country, 
have taken unto themselves wives, are not nevertheless to be 
debarred from ecclesiastical dignities ; but he adds, ''it is an 
intolerable abuse that monks should live with nuns ; employ all 
your efforts to put an end to such liaisons" — Histoire d^Espagne 
tir4e de Mariana, 
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a wealthy dty, with a magnificent cathedral, in which 
he had himself built a chapel to the honour of the 
Virgin. It was the sanctuary which received the 
ashes of the emperors of Germany ; and there the 
hapless monarch, wanting both bread and shelter 
entreated that he might be permitted to occupy the 
humble situation of reader or minor canon ; repre- 
senting that " having been taught Latin and chant- 
vnghe was qualified for such am office /" The plague 
spot of excommunication was on him, and the ter- 
rified bishop drove the weary wayworn suppliant 
sternly from his door. The last vial of wrath was 
now emptied on that discrowned head! Henry 
turned to the attendants present, and exclaiming, 
" for the sins of my youth God hath thus smitten 
me," meekly departed The miserable man travelled 
on, — ^reached liege, and there in a wretched chamber, 
for which he was indebted to the humanity of a poor 
priest, destitute of almost the common necessaries of 
life, reduced to a mere skeleton by woe and wrong, 
he died in a few months at fifby-five years of age. 
^' There is a destiny in this strange world that oft 
decrees an undeserved fate." " Now we see darkly 
as in a glass, but hereafter all things wiU be made 
dear." 

Tyranny alone, well established, oppressive, and 
hopeless, could have justified the revolt of Henry's 
subjects, and that such tyranny did not exist, there i& 
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ample proof. For upwards of thirty-two years a 
glorious band of the noblest and best in all his realms, 
prelates as well as laymen, sustaining his cause throu£:h 
r,«y d^, ^ ■« well i i^y^ Z. 
apology for his conduct which no sophistry can sab- 
vert Reigning unfettered at thirteen years of age, 
and succe^ing a father who had acqLd greate^ 
power than any of his predecessors, Henry, in the 
early part of his rule, gave way to the faults of un- 
govemed youth ; and convinced as he was that, in 
punishing the rebellion of subjects disposed to revolt 
ere he reached the throne, he was only asserting his 
own rights, he was guilty of nothing that could offer 
the shadow of a plea for the traitorous conduct 
of his haughty barons. The head a;nd front of his 
offending was opposition to the court of Rome ; and 
had not Matilda, countess of Tuscany, intervened in 
favour of papal predominance, it is more than pro- 
bable that Gregory VII. and his successors would 
never have succeeded in the struggle.* The whole 
existence of this remarkable woman was devoted to 
one single purpose, the elevation of the earthly power 
of the Church ; and her enormous possessions were 
bequeathed for the same purpose at her deatL She 
had just succeeded to the inheritance of her illus- 

* Gregory YII. died at Salerno, 1085. He had alienated 
from him even the bishops, once his stanchest friends, by his 
harshness and insolence. — Siamondi, 
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trious race, when Oregoiy YII. commenced his cnisade 
against the emperor, and, yielding to a dark super- 
stition, she threw the whole weight of her wealth and 
influence into the scale against her unfortunate cousin. 
She was twice married, but her husbands, Godfrey 
of Lorraine, and Guelf the fifth Duke of Bavaria, not 
seconding her zeal in the papal cause, she separated 
from them both, consecrating her life to the defence 
of popes of whatever name. Like Hildebrand, her 
first papal protege^ she never loved any one He 
had repressed his affections to nourish his ambition, 
and her's were probably sacrificed to the same shrine, 
however disguised by the words justice, and truth, 
and religion. 

Lest it may be imagined that the writer of these 
lines, led away by generous enthusiasm in favour of a 
fallen monarch — and where could enthusiasm be better 
placed, even if it were so ? — has espoused too warmly 
the cause of Henry IV., Emperor of Germany, in his 
vain struggle against papal supremacy, this sketch 
of his fate shall be closed in the words of the Abb^ 
Ladvocat, doctor of theology, and professor in the 
Sorbonne, whose religion and position are a guarantee 
for his impartiality as well as his reputation for 
historical accuracy. 

''He was a courageous and intellectual prince, 
affable, humane, and gifted with the most noble 
qualitie& He was present at sixty-two battles ; but 

c3 
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he loved pleasure too much, and permitted his mi- 
nisters to abuse his authority/'* Historians have 

* GMtoit un prince courageuz et spirituel, honnSte, cl^ment» 
et dou^ des plus belles qualit^s. II se trouva en personne ^ 62 
batailles, mais il aimolt trop ses plaisirs, et soufroit que ses 
ministres abusassent de son autorit^. — Dictumnaire Histarique 
par M. VAhbe Ladvocat, vol. ii. p. 157. 

Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, married Guelpb, Duke of Ba- 
varia, her last husband, when about forty-three years of age, 
and died in 1115. This extraordinary woman, whose conduct 
tinged and was felt by entire Europe, was at least free from the 
reproach of sordidness. When the victorious troops of Henry 
at one time menaced her own possessions, some of the priests, 
by whom she was surrounded, terrified at the chance of losing 
their benefices, implored her to make peace with the emperor. 
<< Begone 1" was her characteristic reply ; " if I can sacrifice all 
for the Church, you may surely risk something." Even the 
pope, it is said, fluctuated a little in his policy at this dubious 
moment ; but Matilda would hear of no concessions ; — she per- 
sisted, triumphed, and earned for herself a monument in that 
most majestic of majestic churches, St. Peter's at Rome. The 
tomb of her mother, also a haughty dame, in strict accordance 
with her daughter in sentiment, is one of the most splendid and 
classically beautiful sarcophs^ in the Campo Santo at Pisa, — 
that matchless structure, unique amid the wonders of Italian 
art. It is of Parian marble, on which are represented, in bassO" 
rdievOj two subjects, the source of much controversy among 
the learned, agreed only in believing that this exquisite speci- 
men of Boman skill, for whatever purpose oiiginally destined, 
was the ancient model from which Nicholas Pisano derived the 
perfection of his chisel. The monument of Matilda bears evi- 
dence that it was designed expresdy for her ; and it has been 
thus described by the graphic pen of Lady Morgan, for the 
writer of these sketches, spell-bound by the enchantments of 
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remarked many traits of resemblance between Henry 
IV., Emperor of (Jermany, and Henry IV., King of 
Franca They had both the qualities of the true hero 
and the vices of a voluptuous court ; both were con- 
strained to bow -down to the sovereign pontiff, and 
both in the end were victims to the power they had 
dared to oppose. 

The learned and amiable Sismondi, from whose 
history of the Italian republics many of these par- 
ticulars have been derived, observes that, " those 
who have turn in turn felt pity for the emperor and 
indignation towards his enemies, will experience some 
satisfaction in seeing the misfortunes of Henry 
avenged by the hands of their authors on each other ; 
the ferocious Pascal, persecuted by the prince he 
had excited to a parricidal war, and the uimatural 
monarch at lei^th humiliated by the Church for 

Tuscany, has not yet quitted the Amo for the Tiber : — " Her 
ashes, brought firom Mantua to Rome, repose in a marble sar- 
cophagus, sculptured with a representation of her first cousin 
the unhappy Henry IV., prostrate at the feet of Gregory VIL, 
where she had so powerfully contributed to place him. The 
miserable half-naked emperor, — every agonized feature and 
muscle writhing with shame, sorrow, and a sense of degrada- 
tion, — contrasts finely with the haughty face of the pope, who 
seems preparing to put his foot on the bowed neck of the im- 
perial victim, crouching in the dust before him. The statue of 
the countess represents a stem dogged-looking woman, whose 
hard heart, and bigotted spirit, speak in every feature. She 
holds the papal sceptre and tiara in one hand, and in the other 
the keys of St. Peter." 
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^hom he had fought with his fond, too confiding 
father." ♦ 

The quarrels of Henry V. with the Court of Rome 
belong to another epoch ; but the scene of his 
coronation, since it brings forward once more thd 
valorous right-minded Ulric, Abbot of St. Gall, in 
his character as patriarch of Aquileia, will not' inaptly 
close this sketch of the Abbots' War. 

After the death of Henry IV., a dissension arose 
between the new emperor and Pascal, on the old 
subject — ^investitures; Henry proving quite as un- 
willing as his father to relinquish so great a privilege, 
and during four years the point remained undecided. 
It was at length terminated by a sort of compromise, 
requiring some sacrifices on either side ; and upon^the 
strength of this negotiation Henry came to Rome to 
receive his imperial crown from Pascal Great was, 
therefore, his astonishment, when the pope, at the 
same time that he summoned him to renounce the 
prerogative of conferring benefices, declared his clergy 
would not sanction, as he had promised, the resigna- 
tion of any of the rights of the ChurcL This 



* On dprouve quelque satisfaction en voyant la vengeance 
des malheurs du respectable Henri s'accomplir par les mains de 
ses ennemis enx-m6mes ; le farouche Pasqual, trahi et pers^cut^ 
par le prince dont il avoit excite la r^volte, et le fils d^natur^ 
du vieux emperor, humili^ par PEglise pour laquelle il avoit 
combattu son p^re. — Siamondi, 
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dispute interrupted the ceremonial of the coronation, 
a violent tumult followed, and Henry, transported 
by ang^ and contempt at the subterfuge, ordered 
the pope, with the greater part of the prelates and 
ecclesiastics who surrounded him, to be seized by his 
numerous Qerman guards who were present at the 
spectacle. The command was promptly obeyed, and 
ere the astonished pontiff recovered from his amaze* 
ment, he found himself a prisoner in the hands of the 
patriarch of Aquileia, into whose custody he was 
delivered by the exasperated monarch. During the 
lifetime of Heniy IV., Ulric of Eppenstein had 
always been the unflinching opponent of his son ; but 
now that that weary head lay low, he knew it was not 
for him to punish his sovereign, however guilty he 
might have been in his filial relations. He had come 
from Aquileia to grace the sacred ceremony of the 
coronation with a numerous escort, and, perhaps, re- 
membering the wrongs of the late emperor, now lent 
himself with no great repugnance to the will of his 
imperious young master. It imposed on him, how- 
ever, a most delicate, difficult, and dangerous task. 
He owed allegiance to the pope, also, and was then 
habitually resident in Italy : if the young emperor 
fell as Henry lY. had done, in this bold contest 
with the tiara, his own fate might be seriously com- 
promised.* But regardless of personal considerations, 

♦ Ariigo v., tenendosi befifato, montd in gran coUera, e fece 
dalle sue genti imprigionare il pontefice e la maggior parte del 
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he instantly decided between the claims of his two 
masters, to render homage to the superior albeit the 
weaker. Despite of anathemas and struggles, he 
contrived to convey his illustrious prisoners to his 
own private palace, and there, by the most respectful 
attentions, endeavoured to soothe the rage and despair 
of the captives. Meanwhile the Cardinal of Tuscu* 
lum and a few other priests who had effected their 
escape during the scuffle, ran through the streets of 
Rome rousmg the Romans to arms: the call was 
responded to; they mustered in great bodies; the 
German troops were attacked, and several attempts 
made during the night to deliver the pope, whose 
disgraceful thraldom was regarded as an insult offered 
to entire Rome. But the undisciplined efforts of a 
furious populace were constantly repelled by the 
activity and address of the aged patriarchs He had 
fought too many battles within and without the walls 
of St. Gall, to be in any alarm from such foea The 
stately palaces of Rome, like those of Florence, 

prelati che eiano con lui. A questa temeraria improntitudine la 
folia circostante ingrossata di popolo e popolo dette di piglip alle 
armi, assail i Tedeschl furiosamente e tanti ne uccise qnanti 
gliene vennero trovati ; atton^o ai portici di San Pietro correva il 
sangne ; 11 re stesso corse grave pericolo di vita, perlocli^ visto 
non esser tempo da stare a bada, pensd bene di ritirarsi nella 
Subina conducendo seco il pontefice ed i cardinali prigioni. La 
notte pose fine al tmnulto, alia strage. — Cavaio dal Mttseo Bel- 
lisoni di Pavia, 
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. Genoa, and other ancient Italian cities, were 
solidly constructed, that they might brave assaults 
during popular commotions or patrician feuds, then 
80 common. The massive walls below, composed of 
mighty blocks of granite or of marble, usually un- 
l»roken by any openings for the admission of light, 
the gateway of thick oak, or chestnut lined with iron, 
and studded with huge nails, and the narrow mul* 
lioned windows above, protected by heavy transverse 
bars of iron, generally enabled the master of the 
mansion to withstand a temporary siege ; and aided 
by the ixiendly architecture of this little Roman 
castle, Ulric kept good his hold upon his unwilling 
guests. The excitement and tumult, however, caused 
by this strange termination of the expected pageant 
were so great that the emperor ran the risk of his 
life several times as he fought from street to street, 
and without the able assistance of Ulric, he could 
not have achieved his escape from Eome with his 
ecclesiastical prey to Magliana, distant about thirty- 
five miles, where, although still in the papal territory, 
he held Pascal and his clergy immured in a strong 
fortress flixty-two days before the former would con. 
sent to make any concession : nor did he. yield an 
iota of his pretensions till, from shame and exaspeiar 
tion, he had become so ill, that fru1;her confinement 
might have been dangerous to his hfe. A hollow 
peace followed, and Henry Y. purchased a corona- 
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tion for himself, and funeral rites for his father at a 
high price. But the peace was interrupted as soon 
as the pope felt strong enough to go to war again ; 
and at forty-four years of age, after a miserable 
reign of incessant warfare with each successive 
occupier of the chair of St. Peter, the rebellious son, 
whose eager desire to wear a crown had been prompted 
and gratified by the court of Rome, died broken- 
hearted from the necessity of yielding up those very 
privileges for which his unhappy father had braved 
its wrath, lest he might in like manner perish its 
victim. 

The patriarch of Aquileia had so sagely conducted 
himself in his awful capacity of pontifical jailor, that 
no serious misunderstanding arose between him and 
his august prisoner. Perhaps the latter judged it 
better to leave such a man unmolested in his own 
dominions, for he who governs not only men's wills 
but their afifections must ever prove a dangerous 
enemy. 

No feeling can be more gratifying to the human 
heart than to be missed from the book of life by 
our fellow men ; and could Ulric of Eppenstein 
have looked down into the world he had quitted, 
he would have seen that when, ftdl of years and of 
glory, he finished his earthly course and went to his 
rest, all, of whatever shade of opinion, with noble 
sincerity confessed that none could be found worthy 
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of filling the void caused by his depaxtore. Inflexibly 
upright, he commanded respect even when his actionR 
were the most odious to his foes ; and while his tastes, 
habits, and manners, were dignified and aristocratic, 
his warm heart and generous nature made him the 
personal friend of each individual within the circle of 
lus extensive ecclesiastical dominions. At St Qall 
his loss was felt to be irreparable : other abbots, high- 
bom, learned, magnificent, and zealous, came after 
him, but they were not HE. 

The character of Ulric of Eppenstein is thus 
summed up by Miiller, the prince of Swiss and 
German historians, whose history of the Swiss has 
called forth the warmest applause both from his com- 
patriots and foreigners acquainted with the work, not 
only for the interest and beauty which distinguish his 
writmgs, but the impartkl spirit that renders the 
narrative yet more valuable. 

** Ulric d'Eppenstein joignoit une mesure de savoir 
proportionn^e au tems oil il vivoit, et du moins 
Text^rieur de la devotion, k des qualitds qui se 
seroient jadis d^ploy^es avec gloire k la t^te d'lme 
r^publique de la Grfece. II gouvema pendant quarante- 
six ans, comme abb^ de St. Gall, et comme patriarche 
d'Aquil^e, au milieu de ses ennemis, excommuni^ par 
le pape, en querelle avec Tavou^ de son abbaye ; et 
quoique Gebhard de Zceringen, que son frere avoit 
fait dv^que de Constance, ehi port^ le fer et le feu 
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jusqae sons ses murs, et Berthold, jusque dans le 
chceur de son ^glise, les revers ne I'abattirent jamais 
au point de hi teiiie implorer la paix ou abandonner 
rempereur. Jamais aussi la victoire ne Texcita soit 
k oommenoer les hostilit&i soit k enrichir son abbaye 
ou sa maison, des biens des autres seigneurs.''* 

Hiatoi/re des Swieaes, pa/r J. de MaUer. 

* The Bonrces from whence this picture has been drawn are 
Bnrcaid de Gasibus Monasterii St. Gralli, dans le 1* vol. des 
Berum Alamannicarum scriptores de Gk>ldast; la Chroniqne 
Helv^tiqne de Tschndi ; la Grallia Comata du mdme ; Historia 
Zoeringo Badensis de Schoepflin ; la Ghronique d'Appenzell de 
Gabriel Yalser ; la Ghronique de St. Gall par Haltmyer ; I'His- 
tdre de St. Gall par Weguelin ; les manuBcrits de Huchat, etc. ; 
Gonservateur Suisse, vol. is. page 163. 
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PASSAGE 



or 



THE GEAND SAINT BEENAED. 



It may not be uninteresting, after this description 
of the passage of one emperor over the St Bernard, 
in 1077, to advert to another, in our own times, 
which has been regarded as still more wonderful, and 
requiring a yet greater degree of mental fortitude, 
and personal endurance — ^that of Napoleon, then first 
consul, in 1800. 

Modem historians are nearly unanimous in dis- 
crediting the opinion of Pliny, and other ancient 
authors, that Hannibal passed the Pennine Alps with 
his troops in winter, placing that wonderful march 
across the little, not the great St Bernard; but 
it is certain, from the annals of Tacitus, that the 
Romans constructed a military road over the latter ; 
and that the legions going from Milan to their 
German settlements on the Bhine, followed this 
route. Seventy years before the birth of Christ, the 
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Boman armies, under Cecina, after suppressing the 
rebellion of Julius Alpinus, at Avenclies, near Lau- 
sanne, returned precipitately into Italy, to quell 
auother revolt at home, in L midst of^nnter It 
was crossed by the uncle of Charlemagne with thirty 
thousand men in May, 755 ; the Emperor Amolph, 
rather more than a century later, when, about 893 or 
894, he went from Italy into Switzerland to punish 
the usurpation of Rudolph the first king of Little 
Burgundy ; and, in the twelfth century, by one of the 
armies of Frederick Barbarossa. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
road to Italy, by the St. Bernard, through Vevey, 
Villeneuve, St. Maurice, and Martigny, became more 
frequented than at an earlier, or at a later period, 
from increased intercourse with the papal court. 
Persons of all sexes and conditions, from the north 
of Europe, took it to pass the Alpa Every week 
numerous caravans of Burgundians, Flemings, Alsa- 
cians, and natives of Lorraine ; Germans from the 
Bhine ; English and Scotch arrived at Villeneuve. 
The major part of these cosmopolite travellers, whom 
either religion, business, or curiosity, conducted to 
Bome, put on the habit of pilgrims, as one which 
less exposed them to the danger arising from bands 
of brigands who infested all parts of Italy at that 
epoch, and besides plundering the imhappy pas- 
sengers who fell into their power, continually kept 
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them in grievous captivity, till they had extracted 
from their friends a heavy ransom. These calamities 
and cruelties led Count Aimon of Savoy, brother of 
Amadous IV., Duke of Savoy, to endow at Ville- 
neuve a hospital, the original charter of which may 
yet be seen in the archives of Bern. Tradition says, 
that on certain occasions upwards of six hundred 
pounds of bread were distributed, and the records of 
the hospital prove that between five and six hundred 
persons have received assistance in one day. There 
is also still extant, a very ancient poem,* containing 
some facts illustrative of the great increase of travel- 
lers over the St Bernard in the thirteenth century. 
Among other things worthy of note, it describes 
Count Aimon of Savoy, before he founded the rich 
hospital at Yilleneuve, labouring under sickness 
in his brother's castle of Chillon, about a mile from 
thence, stretched on a large and lofky bed, adorned 
by silken curtains, beautifully embroidered with the 
armorial bearings of the house of Savoy, and all the 
appliances of royal repose ; rich counterpanes ; white 

* *• La chambre ert bien encortin^ 
Et douze cierges y ardoient 
Qui tout entor lo lit estoient. 
Si gitoient moult grand clart^ 
Et li lis ert bel atom^ 
Di riches coutes et blans draps 
Bi draps de sole d'outremer." — 
Legrand d^Amsy ; Le Canton de Vatid^ par Olivier, 
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sheets firom beyond the sea (Flanders, no doubt); 
whilst twelve waxen tapers threw brilliant light over 
the a})artinent ; listening to the melancholy, or, as 
it might be, merry recitals of the crowds of pilgrims 
(for all were not sorrowful) who sought hospitality at 
the castle of Duke Peter of Savoy. 

Duke Peter of Savoy^ called, from his valorous 
conduct and noble bearing, ^* Petit Charlemagne/* 
was brother of Beatrix, Countess of Provence, and 
thus uncle of our Queen Eleanor, wife of Henry IIL, 
who created him Earl of Richmond. Besides the 
antique castle of Clullon, immortalised by the '^ Pri- 
soner of Chillon," he possessed a still stronger fortress 
called Les Cl^s, also in the canton de Yaud; and 
having lost, whilst in England, this castle, of great 
importance to his security against the Emperor of 

well as the advantages it presented for the occasional 
pillage of merchants (a tempting sin to even chival- 
rous knights at this epoch), he was so much affected 
that he could not conceal his regret Being engaged, 
soon after receiving the intelligence, with the Court 
m one of those games now abandoned to the nursery, 
he sunk into a melancholy reverie ; and when blind- 
folded, with a pillow placed on his back, he was 
required, according to the rules of the play, to tell 
what it was, or to be subject to a fine if he guessed 
amiss (his heart full of his misfortune), he replied 
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to the question, "Que vous port^s sur le dotf 
" Les Cl^s I " Having made the same answer two or 
three times during the evening, the queen, who 
'' estoit saige dame,'' led him aside to question him; 
and learning what had occurred, undertook to induce 
Henry to assist him to recover this valuable posses- 
sion. The curtain dialogue, when the royal pair met 
in bed, is described, by the old chronicler, as being all 
on the lady's side. "The king would not say one 
word either to grant or refuse ; but, morning being 
come, he sought Duke Peter, and said, ' Fair uncle, 
why did you not speak first to me ? I would do any- 
thing for you, though I will be forced to nothing by 
women. You shall have what you want' " And the 
result wasTa loan to enable the duke to return into 
Switzerland, and retake his castle, archers, and 
warriors.* 

During the wars of Charles the Bash of Burgundy, 
with the Swiss, a column of two thousand Italians 
crossed the St. Bernard in 1476, to assist the duke, 
then preparing to besiege Morat, and, airiving sooner 
than expected, were all cut to pieces by the infuriated 
inhabitants. After the freedom and neutrality of 

* This little anecdote is alike illnstratiye of the manners of 
the age, and the want of domestic felicity between the queen and 
a weak husband, who prided himself on doing nothing to oblige 
a wife, though he permitted himself to be governed through her 
relations, and by unworthy adventurers from all countries. 
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Helvetia had been confirmed, no foreign power could 
employ its passes for the entrance of troops ; and 
three hundred years of exemption from such a plague 
had swallowed up the recollection of the past. The 
ambition of Napoleon, removing all the land -marks 
of society, came to re-open the ancient road over the 
Pennine Alps, but did not certainly create it. That 
the troops encountered many dangers and great 
fieitigue none can doubt : for where is the individual, 
with all the contrivances of wealth and ingenuity to 
smooth the passage, who ever ascended the frightful 
precipices of the great St Bernard, without a feeling 
of inexpressible awe ! or reached the goal without 
rejoicing that so fearful a journey was terminated ? 

The French ascent was made in the middle of the 
month of May, a period usually deemed safe for even 
lady adventurers on mules; and, besides a certain 
provision of biscuit, carried by each soldier on his 
back, all rested at the hospital a short space of time, 
and there received a ration of bread and a glass of 
wine. The cannon passed over consisted of twenty 
pieces of small calibre only ; the artillery, employed 
so successfully at Marengo, having been taken at 
Favia from the Austrians ; and there was no want of 
local guides to point out the safest and most practica- 
ble paths. An enormous sum having been promised 
to all who would bring a piece of ordnance up to the 
actual summit of the St Bernard, a vast number of 
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men, from the adjacent towns of Martigny, Orsieres, 
and the scattered villages of the Yalais, eagerly 
accepted the offer; the majority of whom experi- 
enced a severe disappointment : for the lucky volun- 
teers, who conducted the two first cannon, alone 
received either recompense or refreshment The 
others, after the honour of ascending with the 
''grand army," were as anxious to go down as they 
had been to come up ; and, fearful lest they might be 
compelled to advance further on the profitless road of 
glory, in order that their departure might experience 
no impediment, wisely returned home without pres- 
sing their claims for past service. Several mules 
and horses perished from the rapidity of the march, 
by falling over precipices ; but no avalanches added 
to the terrors of the scene, as stated in some accounts, 
and it is believed not a single human life was lost. 
Napoleon^s conduct was marked by humanity to his- 
troops; and the best discipline (on this occasion at 
least) prevailed amongst them ; so that the country 
suffered nothing beyond the evils absolutely insepar- 
able from the passive of a great army. There was a 
grand bivouac at St. Pierre of twelve thousand men, 
when the pine trees were put into requisition to 
supply firing. Happily the vast forests clothing with 
their dark verdure the feet of the Alps rendered this 
a trifling loss to the inhabitants thinly spread over 
these mountainous regions; but the short velvet of 
VOL. n. 1) 
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the little green pasturages, and cultivated patches of 
ground rising, like the oasis of the desert, between 
walla of rock, and plains of snow, were so trodden 
that no harvest of any kind could be obtained that 
year, and a very scanty produce the next. 

The march of the great force under Napoleon was 
preceded a short time by a body of twenty thousand 
men, led by Berthier ; and had the Austrian general 
commanding in Lombardy been more on the alert, it 
would not have been effected so securely. Napoleon 
slept the first night at Martigny, in the priory of 
the monks of St. Bernard there ; then at Orsieres, a 
little hamlet, also belonging to the convent, a guest 
of the cutS, who is always chosen from the fraternity, 
as a reward for previous exertions at the monastery ; 
and the third at Etroubles, a small town in the 
valley of Aosta, three miles from St. Remy, on the 
Italian side of the Alps. Having reached the sum- 
mit, Napoleon rested two hours with the superior of 
the monastery, took a hasty glance over.the building, 
drank a glass of wine, and departed. Thus was 
accomplished this vast undertaking, which, when he 
projected it, oJBfered far more difficulties than he 
encountered ; the Austrian troops being fewer in 
number, and the passage less guarded, than might 
have been imagined. On one point no difference of 
opinion exists ; the march of the troops was the most 
rapid ever recorded in history; and the previous 
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arrangements such as none but a great mind could 
have conceived or executed. One of the distinctive 
features of that extraordinary spirit was, the intuitive 
perception and adoption of whatever presented the 
shadow of aid towards the completion of his marvel- 
lous projects; and the poor monks of St. Bernard, 
whilst conducting him over their frozen abode, little 
surmised that the calm eye of mere apparent curiosity 
was busily occupied in metamorphosing their convent 
into a fortification ; their refectory into a guard-room ; 
and their cells into the wards of an hospital. Such 
was, however, the case ; and for some years these 
peaceable men, whose existence and establishment 
had been consecrated to the preservation of life, were 
compelled to support all the horrors of a war of 
extermination. Twice the ancient walls of their* 
monastery endured a siege ; and though its position 
prevented the Austrians from succeeding, they were 
continually exposed to the chance fire of the Austrian 
sharpshooters, ever watching on the Italian side ; 
besides the danger of being without supplies for their 
own wants, and those of the sick and wounded, occu- 
pying every comer of their convent. During a fusil- 
lade between the French and Austrians, on the very 
summit of the St. Bernard, a muleteer related to the 
author of the work from which these particulars are 
principally taken, that precisely on that very day he 
and several peasants mounted from Martigny with a 

d2 
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supply of bread and other provisions for the garrison ; 
and that the Tyrolean sharpshooters fired upon them 
incessantly, from the tops of the rocks, with their long 
carabines. 

"You must have been dreadfuUy frightened!" 
observed the writer. 

** No," he answered with naivetS, we were so afraid 
for our mules, we had time to think of nothing else : 
each was worth at least forty louis ; and where could 
we have found money enough to purchase others, if 
they had been killed ? " 

Such, alas I is war. The poor peasantry, whose all 
was thus compromised, forgot their own existence in 
that of their mules I 

But although war has long ceased to desolate the 
ancient domain of the monks of St. Bernard, and 
caravans of sandalled pilgrims with staffs in their 
hands, and cockle-shells in their large flapping hats, 
no more knock at their gate, many hundreds of 
sufferers still derive almost hourly aid from this 
sacred source. Even in winter the terrible pass of 
the Pennine Alps is continually crossed by way-worn 
wanderers, whose pressing circumstances, or strange 
mode of existence, force them thus to brave danger 
and death. Martigny, the most considerable town 
in the Valais, is the entrepot of all travellers to or 
from Switzerland by either the St. Bernard or the 
Simplon, and in addition to pedlars, often with pro- 
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hibited articles, smugglers from Milan come there 
frequently to purchase tobacco. The St. Bernard is 
their customary route, both from its shortness and 
the chance of escape among its snows and defiles 
from the Sardinian custom-house officers. Scarcely 
covered by decent clothing, with naked feet, and an 
enormous load on the head, they mount the steep 
ascents of these frozen Alps, bending under their 
burthen, and the bitter blasts of this most exposed 
passage, where avalanches are not uncommon, from 
the nature of its position in a narrow gorge sur- 
rounded by snow-covered pinnacles, still higher than 
its own frightful elevation. TourmeTdea, or snow 
storms, blinding the eyes of the bewildered traveller 
with frozen particles, are stiU more frequent, and 
more dreaded than all the other dangers to be faced. 
Secure from all difficulties but those of nature, these 
hapless pedestrians thus wend their way till they 
reach the vicinity of St. Remy, where a strong 
detachment of custom-house officers obliges them to 
plunge into forests, or climb rocks inaccessible to all 
but themselves. To add to the horrors of these 
fearful journeys, they are necessarily performed at 
night; for if they offer resistance to the officers 
who seize them, they are instantly shot. The sum 
gained by encountering such perils and suflFerings is 
said to be a mere trifle, hardly sufficient to purchase 
the black bread of the country ; but what does not 
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misery constrain man to endure to sustain life ? It 
is singular that on the Italian side, half a league from 
the hospice, stands a large steep, isolated rock, called, 
from time immemorial, MareTvgo. 

To this hasty sketch of the passage of the Pennine 
Alps, the writer will only add, that upwards of a 
thousand years have rolled away since the hand of 
thrice-blessed Charity erected the monastery of Stw 
Bernard, poised between heaven and earth, fit habi- 
tation for those whose noble self-denial and courage 
in the relief of human suffering render them more 
than men; and during this lapse of long ages, 
amid so many elements apparently leagued for 
their destruction, not a single member of this holy 
community, though constantly employed in seeking 
benighted and frozen pa^engers, has perished in the 
snow, or met a violent death by precipitation from 
the rocks, and but very few of their assistants. Who 
shall say there is no peculiar Providence I* 

* An English party — two ladies and a gentleman — who as^ 
cended the Great St. Bernard at the commencement of July, 
1844, found the snow very deep after passing St. Pierre, and 
the lake close to the monastery completely and solidly frozen 
over ; they were informed by the kind monks tl^at about twenty 
thousand persons are, at an average, received into the convent 
annually. 
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BERTHA, 

QUEEN OF TRANSJURANE-BURGUNDY : 
AN HISTORICAL PICTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 



** At this disastrous era of the ninth and tenth centuries, 

Europe was afflicted by a triple scourge from the north, the east, 

and the south ; the Norman, the Hungarian, and the Saracen 

sometimes trod the same ground of desolation ; and these savage 

foes might have been compared by Homer to the two lions 

growling over the carcass of a mangled stag. . . . The churches 

resounded with a fearful litany : — * save and deliver us from 

the arrows of the Hungarians !' " 

Gibbon, vol. vii. p. 113. 

" Pour adoucir les moeurs de nos peuples sauvages, 
Tu fondas des moutiers ; tu b&tis des chateaux ; 
Tu ddfrichas nos monts ; tu peuplas nos villages : 
Tout nous rappelle encore tes bienfaisans travaux." 

L. Ph, Bridth 



" If there be on earth a single thing which speaks to 
us of heaven, it is the benignant countenance which 
watched over our cradle. Mother is the first word 
lisped by infant lips ! then we learn to pronounce 
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that of our common parent — the hallowed name of 
the land of our nativity : and, wherever one of those 
great families of earth termed a nation has existed — 
wherever man has been called to fight and to suffer — 
there, too, has lived a daughter of heaven — the 
mother, the nurse, the protector, the consoler of 
the weak, the suffering, and the wo-wom. Some- 
times, like the heroic maiden of Orleans^ she has 
appeared in warrior guise, leading armed hosts to 
combat for a holy cause ; at others, arrayed in sack- 
cloth and ashes, like the daughter of Sion, weeping 
over the ruins of Jenisalem, and refusing to be com- 
forted because her children were not. At a far 
distant period of our national history, (for nine cen- 
turies have since rolled their long course away,) our 
fathers beheld one of these celestial visitants — one 
of these ministering angels — ^in the midst of them, 
whose features still live in their remembrance. They 
saw her, seated upon a humble palfrey, her jewelled 
sceptre exchanged for a simple distaff, pass from the 
snowy Alps of the St. Bernard 4;o the pine-clad rocks 
of the Jura — ^penetrate into our remotest valleys — 
ascend our steepest mountains, everjrwhere present- 
ing the image of piety, of industry, of compassion ; 
shedding over her people in peace its choicest bless- 
ings ; and when the blood-stained banner of war was 
unfurled, shielding them as with a buckler in the 
hour of danger. She has not been forgotten : ask 
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her name, and in the most solitary cot of our Alpine 
regions they will answer — Bertha, the royal spinster."* 
Such is the eloquent impassioned exordium which 
commences a short memoir of Bertha, Queen of Bur- 
gundy-Transjurane, drawn up by a living native 
historian of Swiss Bomande; and from none could 
this generous tribute of manly gratitude to feminine 
worth proceed with more propriety than from a son 
of that lovely land whose daughters are among the 
fairest and best of Helvetia, and whose smiling 
valleys and hoary mountains have been so often 
blessed by the wise and gentle administration of its 
female governors ; for long ere Bertha appeared on 
the scene of life, the morning star of Swiss Bomande 
had shone brightly, but briefly, in the person of the 
Princess Theodolinde of France, the remembrance of 
whose admirable reign may have had a beneficent 
influence on her own. Bertha, of Swabia, was bom 
probably about 903 or 904 ; but no accredited chro- 
nicles record either her entrance or departure firom 
that world which, during the whole period of her 
sojourn, was the theatre of such strange and multi- 
plied woes, that a vast portion of the wretched 
inhabitants of her native country, and those of the 
realms she governed, in their misery and despair, 
believed it was approaching to its final termination. 

* M. L. Vulliemin. 

, d3 
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The tenth centuiy has ever, and with justice, been 
deemed the darkest epoch of European history. Em- 
pires, laws, religion, were alike dissolving ; kings 
refused obedience to the emperor ; dukes and <K>tmts 
were rebels to their kings; and feudal lords, pro- 
tected by their strong high towers, niched on moun- 
tain tops, often dared to shut their iron-clad gates in 
the very faces of emperors, as well as their liege 
suzerain. Superstition had reached its climax, and 
learning was all but at an end.* Profiting by the 
anarchy and confusion to which the West was espe- 
cially a prey, innumerable hordes of Asiatics pre- 
cipitated themselves every year, now upon one, now 
upon another, of the devoted countries of Germany, 
Italy, France, and Helvetia. Hungarians armed with 
bows, mounted on fleet coursers, carried on their 
fearful warfare as the Cossacs of modem times : they 
came like Ughtxung. a^d disappeared with equal rapx^ 
dity ; and, more terrible in flight than in battle, left 
behind them nothing but smoking ruins, ravaged 
lands, and a murdered peasantry. By night, by day, 

* Partout k U fois les Etats semblent tomber en dissolution, 
partout k la fois les parties se d^tachent du tout ; tous les sub- 
ordonn^s refusent en m6me temps I'ob^issance a leurs superieurs. 
Le rois ne reconnoissent plus Tempereur, ni les emirs le khalife. 
Les dues et les comtes proclament leur ind^pendance des rois ; 
les villes et les seigneurs cMtelains ferment leurs portes aux dues 
ot aux comtes, &c. &c. — Sismondi, 
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at every hour, at the leadt noise, the miserable rem- 
nant still left imagined they heard the bounding 
gallop and shrill neighing of the Hungarian horses, 
urged on by the fierce cries of theii merciless riders. 
The Saracens, too, after having invaded AJHca and 
Spain, came, like the destroying myriads of the locust, 
to eat up all that the vine-clad shores of Italy, Pro- 
vence, and Switzerland offered to their rapacity. 
Reckless of danger, the snowy Alps had no terrors 
for them : they took possession of the passes of Mount 
Cenis and the St Bernard, pillaging pilgrims as well 
as merchants. In the wantonness of unopposed 
cruelty, they cut to pieces the unhappy serfs who 
could not ransom their lives, and, after having de- 
stroyed all they could not carry away, gorged with 
booty, marched off triumphantly, leaving the survi- 
vors of the castles, houses, and villages they had 
ruined, at liberty to emerge from the caverns and 
thickets which had concealed them to begin again the 
cultivation of their ^elds, but without knowing 
whether the harvest would be gathered by them- 
selves, the fierce Hungarians, or cruel Saracens, who 
had just departed. 

As, in the religious world, it pleased the great * 
Maker of all things, that the blessed light of Revela- 
tion should never be left without some faithful wit- 
ness to trim the sacred lamp, and keep alive its faint 
and flickering flame — shining thus, even in the dark- 
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ness of Egyptian and Babylonian bondage, through 
the ministry of the prophets and the elders of Israel, 
— so in the physical, from time to time, there has ever 
gleamed on the darkest horizon some brilliant star, 
to show that all goodness, and mercy, and disinterested 
love of mankind — all genuine religion — ^was not ex- 
tinguished on earth ; and Bertha, Queen of the Trans- 
jurane, was one of those pure emanations issuing 
from a heavenly source. 

At the remote epoch when Bertha (a word in the old 
language of the North, signifying pure, dazzling) of 
Swabia came to improve and adorn all within the 
circle of her influence, genealogies were so carelessly 
registered, that a MS. of the monastery of St. Gall,* 

* This very curious documeut, dated 890, was occasioned by 
some wrong inflicted upon the abbey of St. Gall by the Count of 
Lintzgau, and runs thus : — " From the time of the most pious 
Emperor Louis, from Gotspert, abbot of our convent, and from 
their successors, emperors, and abbots, our predecessors have en- 
joyed, &c. &c. &c." 

" L'an 890, les religueux de Tabbaye de St. Gall, vexes dans 
leurs possessions par un Comte de Lintzgau, procurerent une 
assembl^e des seigneurs, et des prud'hommes de la Thurgovie, 
du Rhingau, et de la Rh^tie, de Coire, au nombre de 56. Cett€ 
Di^te, apr^s avoir ^cout^, v^rifi^, et redresse les griefs de I'ab- 
baye, fit signer a tons ses membres I'acte suivant, &c. &c. &c. 

" a un certain Udalrich, Comte de Lintzgau.'* 
Copied from an ancient charter, printed at Msle, 1538, in a very 
learned and rare work under this title : -ZEgidii Tschudi Glaron- 
ensis, viri apud Helvetios Clarissimi, de prisca ac vera Alpina 
Bheti&, cum caBtero Alpinarum Gentium tractu, nobilis ac erudita 
ex optimis quibusque et probatissimis autoribus descriptio. 
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together with some historic notices scattered here and 
there in the archives of other religious hooses, espe- 
cially Einsiedeln,* are the chief evidences of her 
descent by the Counts of Lintzgau from Charlemagne. 
The name of her mother has not been transmitted to 
posterity : she died young ; and, had she not left a 
daughter^ her very existence would perhaps have 
merged in the long and brilliant career of her suc- 
cessor Hedwige, Duchess of Swabia, Bertha's step- 
mother. As has been already remarked, neither the 
period of her birth nor of her death have been pre- 
served to posterity. Many particulars relative to her 
are supposed to have been lost in a fire, which con- 
sumed part of the cathedral of Lausanne^f* some cen- 
turies afterwards, and others buried in charters and 



* In tiie archives of Einsiedeln, in a very ancient franchise of 
that convent, it is stated that Queen Bertha resided some time 
at the chateau of Baldem, at the foot of Mount Albis, built by 
her cousius, Hildegarde and Bertha, daughters of Louis of Ger- 
many, and great-grand-daughters of the Emperor Charlemagne ; 
and that the whole mountain, with much land in the neighbour- 
hood, had been given to them by their father when they took the 
veil at Zurich. The castle of Baldem subsequently became the 
property of Burcard, Count of Lintzgau, and was by him given 
to Bertha, as part of her maniage dowry. 

t The fire burst out in the cathedral, 1216, owing to the care- 
lessness of an old verger ; and, besides the irreparable loss of 
writings never to be replaced, the magnificent tombs of Pope 
Felix v., and of Bernard de Menthon, who rebuilt the convent 
of St. Bernard after it was destroyed by the Saracens, with 
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chronicles relating to the history of the Transjurane, 
carried away to Turin during the three hundred years 
that the house of Savoy governed in Switzerland ; 
but as she finished rebuilding the convent of Payeme 
in 963, and subsequently signed some writings of do- 
nations bestowed on charitable edifices elsewhere, she 
must have attained to nearly sixty ; tradition says she 
reached seventy. The line of her paternal ancestry 
is more distinctly traced through charters and other 
ancient documents : and from them it appears that 
Burcard, Count of Lintzgau, her father, derived his 
origin from a very potent race of nobles, who pos- 
sessed such important fiefs in Germany and Helvetia, 
that in the earlier part of the tenth century Adalrich, 
descended from Charlemagne on the female side, was 
deemed sufl&ciently exalted to be united to Vindil- 
garde, grand-daughter of the emperor. This union 
had lasted scarcely two years, when the count, learn- 
ing that the Hungarians were carrying fire and sword 
into his Bavarian domains, quitted his young wife 
and infant son, to repel the invaders. He was taken 
prisoner by these terrible foes, and, imable to convey 
any intelligence of his situation, the countess, after 
two years' abscDce, considered him dead. She was 

many others equally superb, were greatly mutilated. The grand 
screen and all the woodwork were then consumed ; hence the 
interior of that noble pile wears still an aspect so forlorn and 
naked. 
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then not more than twenty-three, and extremely 
beautiful ; but, reUnquishing every idea of marriage, 
she obtained permission from the abbot of St. Qall to 
erect a small building near the sacred. walls of that 
monastery, into which she retired after taking vows 
of eternal widowhood and devotion. Twelve months 
had thus passed, when, one morning whilst dispensing 
alms and vestments at her door, she was rudely 
accosted by a wild-looking pilgrim, who demanded 
both money and clothing, in tones so insolent, that 
the unhappy Vindilgarde remembering the respect 
which had ever attended her when a wife, could not 
forbear weeping. " Oh, had he lived I" she exclaimed, 
and while she yet spoke, he clasped her in his arms, 
and bore her, fainLg from teLr and shame, into 
the church. It was the count returned from long 
captivity; and when recovered from their mutual 
transports, the happy pair sought the abbot of St 
Gall, by whom the countess was absolved from her 
vows, on condition that she would resume them, 
should she ever become a widow in reality. But this 
was not her destiny: within the year she died in 
giving birth to a boy, who was thenceforth dedicated 
by bis sorrowing father to a cloisteral life. The count 
himself soon afterwards assumed the cowl in the mo- 
nastery of St. Gall, where he watched over the 
education of his children ; and had the happiness of 
seeing Burcard, the youngest, give promise of all 
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the ]eamiDg and great piety which subsequently 
raised him to be one of the most distinguished 
abbots of that noble institution. The count died in 
middle age, and his eldest son did not long survive 
him. He left no posterity, and, at his premature 
death, the title and £Ekmily estates passed to his first 
cousin, Burcard, the son of Count Adalrich's younger 
brother. 

Burcard, Count of Lintzgau and Buchorn, partook 
little of the self-denial or devotional spirit of his 
uncle and cousins. He was a man of ambitious 
temper, and stem character, with a strong head to 
carry out his designs and veil their motives. He 
married late in life a German lady of exceeding 
beauty and high lineage, by whom he had Bertha, 
destined to be his only child ; for her mother, though 
she lived a few years afterwards, gave him no other ; 
and Hedwige of Bavaria, his second wife, did not 
adorn their sumptuous table with a single olive 
brancL But she brought rank, riches, and accom- 
plishments, that amply atoned to her husband for 
the loss of the heir he had so much coveted. Hed- 
wige, the step-mother of Bertha, was only a few 
years her senior when she came to preside over the 
princely establishment of the Count of Lintzgau, 
no longer a young man, nor in robust health, but 
with a mind as active and aspiring as in the days 
of youthful manhood. She was the daughter of 
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Henry, Duke of Bayaria, and had been promised 
in childhood, by her father, to the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, Constantine YIL, then a boy, who sent 
a few years afterwards some learned men to her 
father's court to instruct her in the Greek language. 
Hedif^dge lent herself to the wishes of her future 
lord, as far as to acquire a very considerable know- 
ledge of Greek ; but, as she grew up, she conceived 
a great dislike to this distant connection ; and " pre- 
ferring," says an old writer, "-the banks of the 
Danube to those of the Bosphorus,'' she adopted to- 
wards her Grecian masters a haughty demeanour, 
which disgusted them exceedingly ; and the emperor 
having requested her portrait, she bribed the artist 
to represent her with an enormous mouth somewhat 
awry, and her eyes strongly inclining to look at each 
other.* Two letters accompanied this unattractive 
picture, perhaps not less so to a magnificent, luxu- 
rious, voluptuous monarch : one was from herself, 
insinuating a decided vocation for a learned and 
religious life ; the other from the worn-out savana, 
hinting at her stem demeanour and unamiable 
temper. Hedwige intimated that she would fulfil, if 
he required it, the contract of her youth, hoping to 
be repaid, for the cares of royalty ana marriage, by 
the oj^portunities a residence in his court would pre- 
sent for the cultivation of science and investigation 

* Conaervateur Suisse, vol. iii., page 364. 
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of the sources of dispute between the Latin and 
Greek churches, whose respective merits she had not 
yet maturely considered. A learned lady had pos- 
sibly few more genuine admirers a thousand years 
ago than now ; and polemical arguments from f^Aih a 
mouth, glances of incredulity, or disdain, or supe- 
riority, from «ttcA eyes, the young emperor felt would 
add not a little to the distastefulness of the topics 
from which she expected to derive consolation for the 
penance of being his wife. Deceived by this well- 
contrived stratagem, he unhesitatingly restored her 
pledge, and withdrew his own ; doubtless happy that 
he had just time to escape from so disagreeable a 
companion. Her father was then dead ; and, as she 
united great beauty and riches, several young princes, 
notwithstanding the alarm at her erudition, aspired to 
her hand ; but she refused all- their oflfers, preferring 
study and liberty to the most brilliant alliance, till 
Burcard, Count of Lintzgau, having been elevated to 
the dignity of Duke of Swabia, she suddenly changed 
her anti-matrimonial views, and became the wife of a 
man old enough to be her fether.* This singular 
choice was not improbably denominated by her former 
unsuccessful wooers as the caprice of a learned lady : 
but the lettere^men, she so nobly patronised through 
a long life, have ascribed it to a sincere desire t6 cul- 
tivate Uterature with more freedom than a union with 
a younger man, or a life of monastic discipline, would 
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have allowed. No domestic strife or responsibility, 
as the step-mother of a lovely girl, her sister in point 
of age, was incurred by this marriage: for Bertha 
pHghted her troth to one of the handsomest and most 
accomplished monarchs of the age soon after Hed- 
wige became Duchess of Swabia ; and, strangely pre- 
posterous as the alliance at first appeared, the diffi- 
cult problem of the imion of youth with age, seems 
to have been in this, as in many other instances to 
the honour of the gentler sex, happily solved ; for 
the duke bequeathed to her far more than might 
have been expected from a father ; and Hedwige, still 
young at the period of her widowhood, never threw 
away his honoured name to embrace that of a 
younger lord. Such was the successor of Bertha's 
mother; and, although • close connection between 
her and the duchess lasted but three or four years, 
Bertha was no doubt indebted to this remarkable 
woman, yet more illustrious from the exercise of many 
virtues than from her great attainments, for an ex- 
ample of active benevolence and dignified deport- 
ment, well worth the pecuniary loss sustained by her 
father's second connexion. 

One of the most popular acts of the Emperor 
Conrad I., after his election to the imperial throne, 
had been to bestow, with the consent of his nobles, 
the duchy of Swabia or " Allemanie " on the Count of 
Lintzgau, to whose influence he had been much in- 
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debted for his own elevation ; and shortly afterwards, 
royal gratitude conferred on this favoured subject the 
whole of the confiscated estates of three unhappy 
nobleman condemaed to be decapitated for alleged 
treason to the throne, and certainly most outrageous 
violence towards a very iUustrious and estimable pre- 
late, Soloman, bishop of Constance and abbot of St 
Gall. It appears that a quarrel of some standing 
existed between them and the bishop, which the 
latter had vainly endeavoured to remove by oflfers oi 
hospitality and kindness. Two of them were brothers, 
and the third their nephew by a sister. They were 
the last branches of the ancient Swabian house of 
Agilolfinger : and the brothers Archchanger and Ber- 
thold filled the high situation of commissioners for the 
execution of the emperor's^thority in Swabia, both 
under the late and present sovereign. In the dis- 
charge of this oflSce they frequently came in contact 
with the bishop — no clear laws then existed for the 
administration of public affairs — power and right 
often belonged to strength and address — and jealous 
of his wealth and influence in the country, where they 
were not popular, they treated him with such marked 
disrespect on several occasions, that Conrad, who en- 
tertained for him much friendship, and to whom he 
was distantly related, at length felt his own dignity 
impugned. He was not of a temper to brook inso- 
lence either to himself or those connected with him . 
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and he sent them a severe reprimand, accompanied 
by an express order, in their future intercourse with 
the Bishop of Constance, to remember what was due 
to a prelate so distinguished by his birth, learning, 
and goodness. With the mad recklessness of men 
abandoned to passions hurrying them on to destruc- 
tion, they were incensed rather than alarmed by the 
imperial mandate, and continued their course of oppo- 
sition to all his measures and the emperor's ordera, 
till Soloman, anticipating the consequences of their 
rebellious conduct towards the latter, pressed for a 
personal reconciliation ; and after many fruitleas over- 
tures they were prevailed upon to dine at the episcopal 
palace at Constance, where a sumptuous repast awaited 
them. All the splendour of the bishopric was put in 
requisition to grace the banquet — ^the tables were 
covered with carpets of silk tissue interwoven with 
gold and silver, over which was spread the finest linen 
of Damascus — the plates and dishes were chiefly of 
silver — the brick floors were hidden by the rich manu- 
fadbures of the East ; and game and poultry, first seen 
in Switzerland at his table, were served up to the 
astonished guests, amid many other luxuries foreign 
and indigenous. The cold sterile lands around St. 
Gall have never been fitted for the cultivation of the 
vine ;* and however rich and abundant the repasts of 

* It was besides difficult to furnish the quantity of manure 
necessary for the culture of the vine ; and the monks appear to 
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the monastery were seldom seasoned by the juice of 
the grape excepting on high days and holidays, when 
the rich produce of the Bhenish provinces was freely 
poured into vast goblets of silver, or of Bavarian glass, 
then scarcely less costly. On this occasion the wine- 
cup of especial greeting went round ; and as he pledged 
his guests, with all the gladness and hilarity which a 
good man feels at the termination of strife, the bishop 

have disliked the incessant labour and care it entailed in a soil 
and climate so little congenial. There is current an anecdote, 
somewhat amusing on this subject : — " The monks had seldom 
more than two tuns of wine in the convent, and Ulric, Bishop 
of Augsburg, in return for the hospitality he had received on a 
journey, having sent them a present of a great barrel, the whole 
monastery was seized with coustemation on learning that the 
cart in which it was coming had been overturned, and the barrel 
thrown into a little dell or hollow near the old bridge. Terri- 
fied lest the wine might be spilt, they all sallied out, and having 
put every device into execution to withdraw the tun in vain, 
they made a procession around the hollow, and their grief 
found vent in repeated Kyrie Eleisons. After much toil and 
difficulty they at length succeeded in recovering the object 
of their anxiety, without the loss of its valuable contents, when 
they testified their joy by chanting a Te Deum, with more 
fervour than we now sing after bloody battles, and with more 
reason." 

Les moines se mirent I'esprit k la torture pour inventer un 
moyen de retirer le tonneau ; d^sesp^rant d'y rdussir, ils firent 
une procession autour du creux, et leur douleur s'exhala en 
Kyrie Eleison r^p^tes. L'on parvint cependant k recouvrer 
I'objet de leur inquic^tude, et tous temoigndrent leur alMgresse, 
en chantant le Te Deum^ avec plus de ferveur que nous ne le 
chantons aujourd*hui, apres des batailles sanglantes. 
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hoped that his sentiments were shared by them. But 
blinded, alas ! by envy and ill-appeased resentment, the 
very magnificence displayed to do them honour added 
to their implacable antipathy ; and the elder brother, 
to whom Soloman had presented a goblet of crystal of 
exceeding value as a gift, immediately contrived to 
let this expensive present escape from his fingers to 
the ground, where it was dashed to atoms, and the 
wine poured out on the gorgeous carpet The digni- 
fied composure with which the bishop bore this insult 
exasperated yet more these victims of senseless rage ; 
and they finally departed from Constance, breathing 
threats of veng#nce for an imagined aflfront which 
sprung only from the single fault which tarnished the 
lustre of the learned and amiable bishop's many 
virtues. With the erudition, refinement, and love of 
grandeur which characterised his namesake, the royal 
monarch of Israel, he was (in the gratitude of his 
heart for the abundant blessings that strewed his 
path) too prone, like another, the good Hezekiah, to 
exhibit his riches; and probably willing on this 
memorable occasion to impress the haughty commis- 
sioners with the extent of his wealth and power, he 
had enjoined a few of his most affluent vassals to 
appear in their holiday habits. They accordingly 
made their entrance into the spacious hall of the 
palace just after tne bishop had finished the enume- 
ration of the golden and jewelled cups, silver chalices. 
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patens, and encensoirs, the silken hangings and tapes- 
try, and other valuables still undisplayed in the 
coflfers of his monastery at St GalL The garrulous 
prelate, amongst other ill-timed boastings, declared 
that the convent oven was capacious enough to bake 
bread for an army of a thousand men, and that the 
revenues of some of his shepherds of Appenzell were 
greater than those of many a stout baron. 

It was at this inauspicious moment that the shep- 
herds, a simple body of men who occupied immense 
tracts of land in that alpine district, rich indeed, but 
whose patriarchal wealth gave them no title to 
patrician distinction, arrived. T]p commissioners 
deceived by their superior bearing, as well as the rich 
attire they had put on to honour their suzerain, and, 
possibly, glad to turn the conversation from a topic so 
little agreeable, immediately rose up and saluted 
them with much respect, imagining they were guests 
arrived by mistake too late for the entertainment 
When informed of their error, and told that the 
bishop, as Abbot of St Gall, could summon fifty such 
under his banner, their shame and indignation knew 
no bounds. Scorning alike apologies, explanations, 
and entreaties, they rushed from the room, mqunted 
their horses, declaring they had been purposely in- 
sulted ; and soon afterwards unhappily meeting the 
bishop with three or four servants 8nly on his way to 
St Gall, regardless of consequences, took him prisoner, 
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and sent him to the castle of Hohentweil, which 
belonged to Duke Archchanger, the eldest of the 
brothers, whilst they proceeded to raise some troops 
to enable them to defend the fortress. The bishop 
was accompanied by Archchanger's nephew, Lietfned, 
a very headstrong young man, who had instigated 
them to this fatal step ; and on reaching Hohentweil, 
he would have consigned him to one of the dungeons, 
had not the good judgment and good feeling of the 
duchess interfered to prevent this outrage. A messen- 
ger had been expedited to the cattle with the extra- 
ordinary tidings of the bishop's capture ; and, whilst 
with feminine perception she clasped her hands in 
agony as the unwelcome tale met her ear, exclaiming 
" All is lost !" she directed a small oratory to be fitted 
up in the state apartment, and such preparations for 
receiving him worthily as the time allowed. Over- 
whelmed with grief, she descended to the drawbridge ; 
and after conducting the scarcely less afflicted prelate 
to his chamber, fell on her knees ; and, like Abigail, 
the wife of the churhsh Nabal, suing to David in 
olden times, she prayed for the pardon of herself, of 
her misguided husband and his kindred. From this 
alarming situation, the bishop was soon rescued by 
the simultaneous eflforts of an enraged population, to 
whom he was justly dear. Burcard, Duke of Swabia, 
marched so immediately to his succour, that before 
the miserable brothers could return into the security 

VOL. IL E 
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of their fortrefls, it was invested, and their own flight 
intercepted by the peasantry everywhere in arms 
against them. Seeing resistance in vain, Lietfned 
surrendered the citadel ; and, with his twa uncles, was 
incarcerated in the dungeon he had designed for the 
bishop. 

For this outrage against the laws committed on 
the public road, and on the person of so distinguished 
an ecclesiastic, in defiance of the emperor's admonition 
and authority, they were condemned to be decapi- 
tated ; and the duke, on whom their confiscated 
property was bestowed, received the custody of their 
persons, with an order to execute the sentence. Be- 
fore, however, the decent delay granted to crhninals 
of such exalted rank to prepare for death had eicpired, 
the entreati^ of the bishop, (shocked at being the 
cause of bloodshed,) and the universal opinion that 
banishment would be a sufficient punishment, since 
the bishop had experienced no personal violence, 
obtained for them an indefinite respite, which their 
friends ^ere not without hope might terminate in the 
prayed-tor mitigation. The extenuating circumstances 
of the case were, that the seizure of the bishop was 
evidently tne unpremeditated act of turbulent thought- 
less mt^n, ana the attempt to raise troops to defend 
their fortress sprung from it Soloman unceasing in 
his efforts to save them, went to Mayence to intercede 
for the remission of the capital part of the sentence 
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with the emperor; and continually, both by letter, 
and verbal communication, urged on the Duke of 
Swabia to use his influence with Conrad, to obtain 
the commutation of death into exile. Two years thus 
wore heavily away, when the emperor either weary 
of the bishop's importunities for their pardon gave a 
secret order for their execution, or the Duke of Swabia 
(afraid if it were granted that he might eventually lose 
some part of their patrimony,) suddenly carried out 
the severe decree without receiving any fresh com- 
mand, for the miserable men were all three beheaded 
the same day at Endingen,* without any previous 
warning, in the duke's castle yard ; and this certainly 
cruel, if not unjust, conduct on the part of the duke, 
who was known to have urged from the first the 
necessity of inflicting it, awakened a strong feeling 
against him which never entirely subsided. Two of 
their castles, Bordan and Stammerheim, were razed 
to the ground; but the fortress of Hohentweil, 
between Shaffliausen and Constance, altered and im- 
proved, became the favourite abode of Hedwige after 
her widowhood. The dismantled castle crowns a 
lofty rock, and is said to resemble the appearance of 
an Indian hill fort The Duchess of Swabia, after at 
least forty years' residence within its massive walls 
added a chantry, and founded a small community of 
nuns, to pray for their souls, and that of the duke. 

♦ Mftllet, tome i. page 123. 
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The good bishop was long inconsolable : he had 
already procured for the wife of Archchanger the 
privilege of withdrawing from her husband's property 
her own paraphernalia and jointure ; and after giving 
honourable interment to the bodies in one of his own 
churches, he added so large a sum to the reft widow's 
inheritance that she passed the residue of a long life 
at Constance, in the enjoyment of all the consolations 
that affluence could purchase. She had no children 
— the two other sufferers were unmarried ; and the 
Duke of Swabia, apparently without a rival, entered 
quietly into the full possession of all that had belonged 
to a race at once so illustrious and so unfortunate. 
But, although these wretched victims to violence of 
temper, left neither father, nor brother, nor nephew 
to compete with the powerful noble, whose harsh 
counsels had instigated, and harder heart executed, 
the doom of death awarded by an offended sovereign, 
— the duke soon found he would not be permitted to 
enjoy the fruits of his new possessions without a 
strug^la The circumstances attending the exter- 
mination of the whole race of Agiloliinger were cer- 
tainly of a nature to excite the warm indignation of 
kindred, however remote ; and ere two months had 
elapsed, an avenger appeared in the person of Ru- 
dolph II., the young and spirited monarch of the 
recently erected kingdom of Transjurane. He had 
been six years on the throne, which Ids father's valour 
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and genius had reared up in one of the loveliest 
countries in Europe ; but he was yet scarcely in the 
prime of manhood, full of energy, vivacity, generosity, 
and ambition. He was distantly allied to the de- 
ceased nobles, and sensible of their flagrant faults, 
does not appear to have interposed in their behalf 
whilst they lived He probably anticipated that they 
would have been ultimately pardoned, or at least 
exiled, and felt it was not for him, still on a tottering 
throne, wearing a scarcely recognised crown, to em- 
broil himself with the emperor, from whose dominions 
it had been wrested by force, not obtained by favour : 
but a catastrophe so unexpected, so terrible, roused 
him to action. By the death of all the party he 
foimd also that he had claims on some valuable fiefs 
in German-Switzerland, not in the emperor's power 
to alienate from a collateral heir, wholly innocent of 
participation in the crime imputed to the delinquents ; 
and, his sense of their wrongs doubtless sharpened by 
a determination to assert his own rights, determined 
him to take up arms against the Duke of Swabia. 

In the autumn of 918, therefore, with the energy 
of youth, he speedily raised a considerable body of 
troops in the Valais, Savoy, and the Pays de Vaud ; and 
passed the rivers Reus and Limmat, to besiege Win- 
terthur, where Burcard of Swabia was then residing. 

Bravery and ability were not the points wanting in 
the character of the Duke of Swabia. He had had 
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gmall time to prepare for this hostile attack, for news 
travelled slowly in the tenth century, but he had in 
that short interval got together a tolerable force, and 
without waiting the result of his young rival's militaxy 
operations, he marched out at once, and forced him 
to give battle in the neighbouring plains of Kiburg. 
The combat began at two o'clock in the afternoon. 
Rudolph's men were fatigued, and somewhat dispirited 
by finding themselves so suddenly in presence of the 
enemy on his own ground ; whilst Burcard's had all 
the freshness and confidence resulting from imex- 
hausted strength and the command of a veteran 
warrior of known genius. A battle long, bloody, 
and obstinate ensued. Rudolph inherited the valour, 
at least, of his chivalrous father ; and his mountaineers 
suffered no panic to paralyze their efforts ; but the 
odds were too great against them ; and after losing 
the major part of his noblest dievaliers, Rudolph was 
finally constrained to yield to superior numbers and 
generalship. Perhaps the duke was pleased with the 
gallant bearing and generous intrepidity of the young 
monarch:7-it may be, he knew he had drawn his 
maiden sword in a just cause, and felt some compunc- 
tious visitations of conscience : for instead of crushing 
his defenceless rival, or abusing bis success by a mean 
triumph, he held out to him the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Rudolph, besides Swiss Romande, had abready 
some valuable fiefs in Western Helvetia. The failure 
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of this expedition had abated his self-confidonoe as 
well as diminished his power. Peace was necessary 
to his future prosperity; and a treaty was entered 
into between them, which proved of more value to 
him than ten such victories had he succeeded ; for, as 
a pledge of sincerity and symbol of the miion of the 
two Helvetias, the duke ceded to him a part of 
Argovia^ extending to the foot of Mount Albis, and 
promised him in marriage the hand of his only child 
Bertha, " a queen," says a great - historian, " who 
rendered more services to himself and his subjects 
than they could have derived from the conquest of 
the finest province." * 

The young couple whose vows were plighted under 
such strange circumstances met immediately, and 9, 
mutual attachment naturally sprung up between 
them. Rudolph, accounted a fine spirited handsome 
chivalrous prince, was then little more than twenty- 
three ; and Bertha, whose features have been trans- 
mitted to posterity by more than one grave chronicler 
(who shall say that external charms are of small con- 
sequence ?) ranks as one of the loveliest women of her 
age. She is described as a beautiful German girl, 
with a profusion of blonde tresses curling over a fair 
ample forehead, (meet receptacle for noble thoughts 
and high resolves,) large blue eyes of sweet yet ma- 

* Miiller ; Mallet, tome i. page 124 ; Gou. Suisse, tome ix. 
page 391. 
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jestic expression, and a look at once lively, ingenuous, 
and amiable.* At this period, however, Bertha was 
considered too young to enter on the duties of a wife ; 
and Rudolph returned into the Transjurane to soothe 
the regrets of those whose kindred had fallen in the 
battle, and prepare a suitable residence for his future 
queen. 

St Maurice, a town at the very entrance of the 
canton of the Yalais, had become the capital, or at 
least the seat of government of the new kingdom of the 
Transjurane, but the castle of Orbe, where Rudolph 
himself first drew breath, and the residence of the 
family before its escutcheon boasted a crown, was the 
favoured abode selected to receive the youthful bride ; 
and early in the year 922, Bertha, of Swabia, became 
the wife of Rudolph II. King of the Transjurane or 
Little Burgundy — that idolized queen whose name, 
after nine centuries, is still held in veneration in 
Helvetia — ^whose distaflf has passed into a proverb. — 
and whose saddle, on which she sat so many weary 
hours superintending or executing the multipUed 
labours her sagax^ious mind suggested, and unwearied 
diUgence completed, is stiH preserved as a sacred reHc 
of one whose whole life was spent in the exercise of 
active benevolence ; while many a carol yet chanted 
by the vine-dressers, and spinsters, and '* knitters in 
the sun" of Swiss Romande, perpetuate the remem- 
brance of " the good Queen Bertha, and her times." 

* MiiUer. 
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The memoir of Bertha is so strongly bound up in 
the history of the beautiful kingdom she thenceforth 
governed, far more than the young monarch whose 
crown she merely shared, that it would be impossible 
to separate them ; and the eye must glance briefly 
back upon her royal predecessors, ere her reign of 
mingled glory and^abasement, of happiness and sor- 
row, can commence. 

Bertha of Swabia, was not the first whose 
strong intellect and noble nature planneH the civil- 
ization and cultivation of the enchanting country 
termed Swiss Bomande : — one as lovely, as gifted, and 
as good, but for whom the inscrutable, yet always wise 
decrees of Providence assigned a diflerent doom, had 
preceded her in the path of virtue, and whose glorious 
example possibly stamped its impress on her youthful 
mind. The royal ch&teau of Orbe, which received 
Bertha as a bride, was built by the Princess Theo- 
dolinde, or Theudelane, whilst governing the kingdom 
of her brother Thierry, King of Burgundy ; during 
his incessant wars with the ephemeral race of sove- 
reigns who, one after another, succeeded to the un- 
settled throne of France. Orbe, once one of the most 
illustrious cities of Helvetia ; and, before the era of 
the first Caesar, the capital of the four primitive 
cantons, became the metropolis of the province called 
at first Transjurane, and, subsequently, Little Bur- 
gundy — ^it extended from the Jura to the Grand 

E 8 
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St Bernard.* The great road from France to Italy 
then passed through this town, and Theodolinde, 
younger sister of Thierry, to whom this division of 
his dominions was confided, determined, about 606, on 
making it the place of her habitual residence.^ Situ- 
ated on a gentle eminence in one of the most beautiful 
valleys of Switzerland, with a climate which brought 
to maturity the finest grapes — ^at the foot of the 
rich pasturages of the Jura— on a deep rapid river, 
and in th# vicinity of the lake de Joux swarming 
with fish — at a short distance from vast forests full 
of game — the sagacious princess, though scarcely 
more than of age, saw that the hand of art only was 

* Les Francs, appel^ ensnite Fran^sds, se fixdrent vers Tan 
460 dans le pays que nous habitons. ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

lis donndrent le nom de Transjurane h toute la oontr^ 
qui s'^tend depuis le Jura au Grand St. Bernard. Un gouver- 
neur appel^ Patrice, ou Duke, nomm^ par le roi, y tenait ^ 
r^idence. 

t Notices historiques sur la ville d'Orbe, etc. ; Cons. Suisse, 
tome v. page 311. 

Cette notice sur la ville d'Orbe dans le moyen 4ge, et sur le 
royaume de la petite Bourgogne, est le r^ultat de longues re- 
. cherches et d'un travail p^nible. — Bev. P, Bridd, Pastor of 
Montreux, tome v. page 363. 

A I'^poque des rois Budolphi^is, Orbe ^toit ^gaiemeat comuie 
sous [le nom de Taveme ; on le sait par diverses chartces, dont 
Tune, de Pan 1019, dit que prds d'une ancienne voie romaine 
^toit Taveme, qui s'appelle aussi Orbe, k cause de la riviere sur 
laquelle elle est situi^. (Villa Tabemis, quie alio nomine 
propter fluvium ibidem defluentem Urba appellatur.) 
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necessary to render a site so favoured by nature a 
great capital; and after building a noble ch&teau» 
one of her first acts was to throw a very bold bridge 
over the river to facilitate the commerce of the city. 
Two churches next arose under her protecting power 
— ^roads were laid out, and many in great measure 
completed during the seven or eight years of her 
reign. She endeavoured to attract settlers in this, 
her favourite residence, by granting portions of land 
to those who would build within its jurisdiction, or 
who were in possession of any mechanical art useful 
to mankind. She held a court extremely polished for 
that distant epoch ; receiving strangers, and all dis- 
tinguished by virtue or learning, with especial atten- 
tion and hospitality. Nor were her benefits confined 
to the high or the affluent — the poorer classes of her 
brother's subjects were equally the objects of her 
maternal attention. In 611 her wisdom and benevo- 
lence were eminently displayed on the occasion of a 
hostile attack from the Germans, when she received 
within the walls of heac <jity, and even castle, many 
hundreds of the peasantry who fled from tike country; 
and serfe whose good conduct had awakened attention 
continually received from her the gift of freedom. 

About 614, the reign of this noble woman was 
closed by an act of self-devotion to her kindred 
which terminated in her own destruction ; and, al- 
though more than twelve hundred years have run 
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their course since her brief existence, her name is 
perpetuated in the popular traditions of the country ; 
and owes its hallowed remembrance less to the splen- 
dour of her birth, or the charms of her person and 
mind, than to her boundless beneficence. She was 
the grand-daughter of Brunehaut, Queen of Austrasia, 
celebrated for the extraordinary beauty of her person, 
her talents, her imputed crimes, and unquestioned 
sufferinga This miserable woman, after having sur- 
vived the murder of two royal husbands — both in the 
prime of manhood— the hopeless captivity of a lovely 
and amiable daughter, Ingundis, married to a cousin 
— widowed like herself by the dagger of an assassin 
(his own father) — and her two sons, — assumed the 
reins of government in behalf of her infant grand- 
children, and ruled by the power of her genius for 
seventeen years in Austrasia, though constantly 
assailed by the machinations of the nobles, anxious 
to wrest the kingdom from her hands. " Begone 
woman," said the Duke Ursio, " if thou dost not 
desire that the feet of our horses should trample thee 
to the earth." What an empire is that of mind ! — 
despite of this fearful menace, she continued to govern 
the haughty barons who would scarcely acknowledge 
her equality, employing the resources of the state, 
not wanted for its progress, in elevating monuments 
which long attested her glory. The chausa^es of 
Brunehaut and her fortresses might have passed for 
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the best, if not the most beautiful works of the 
Bomana She seconded Pope Oregoiy the Great in 
his missions for the conversion of England, then 
divided among the tribes of the Anglo-Saxons, by 
sending repeated loans for the purpose ; so that if the 
letters of that pontiff may be credited, the English 
are powerfully indebted to her for dispensmg the 
blessings of Christianity over those parts of the 
Saxon Heptarchy not yet enlightened by the labours 
of St. Paul and his followers.* Unhappily for the 
country, which, under her judicious sway, displayed 
that prosperity which is nearly ever the work of 
energy and talent combined, the turbulent faction, 
who were unable to throw off her yoke when she ruled 
alone, drew into their party, after he attained majo- 
rity, her eldest grandson Theudebert ; nearly imbecile, 

* Elle seconda puissamment le Pape Gr^goire le Grand dans 
ses missions pour la oonversion de la Bretagne, alors partag^ 
entre les Anglo Saxons, et c'est a son zdle, anx secours con- 
stans qu'elle donnoit aux missionnaires, que, si nous en crayons 
les lettres de ce pape, TAngleterre doit son Christianisme. — 
Siamondi, 

This must be understood to mean the peculiar doctrines of 
the Church of Rome, then rapidly developing ; for the pious and 
learned Bishop Burgess has abundantly proved, that, at the 
period of Austin's mission to England, the church of Britain, as 
established by St. Paul, was already widely disseminated, and 
had schools, and churches, and a learned clergy; the latter 
of whom long protested against what they considered the errors 
and ceremonies introduced by Austin and his companions. 
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and despotically governed by his mistress, a slave, 
who was their tool. Brunehaut was suddenly seized 
by treachery, banished the kingdom, and driven on 
foot to the frontier of Burgundy, where she found an 
asylum with her youngest grandson, Thierry II., 
reigning at Chalons-sur-Sadna But although Bnme- 
haut had conferred the inestimable knowledge of 
Christianity on others, its peaceful precepts failed to 
soften the resentment she felt at her own wrongs, and 
the ingratitude of her grandson. She panted for 
revenge ; and by degrees acquired such influence over 
Thierry and his people, that they determined to take 
up arms in her cause. The civil war, thus lighted, 
brought with it her owb dreadful punishment, and 
the entire ruin of her race. 

In 612, Thierry, like his sister Theodolinde, pos- 
sessed of a strong and energetic mind, having conquered 
his brother in two battles, Theudebert, his mistress, 
and their illegitimate child, were put to death by the 
order of his exasperated grandmother. Short was 
this revengeful triumph. Clotaire IL, the son of 
her mortal enemy Fredegonde, who had grown up 
to manhood in Neustria, at the invitation of the 
insurgent nobles of Austrasia, united himself to them. 
They were resolved to shake ofif the dominion of 
Thieny, now become their legitimate king ; and, in 
the midst of his victorious career, the young monarch 
was suddenly carried off by poison, secretly adminis- 
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tered throu^ a treasonable haad : — ^tJie first employ- 
ment of the science of chemistry by a barbarouB 
people being oyer to scatter its deadly uses among 
their foes, rather than to cull its gifts for their own 
benefit. 

The army assembled by Brunehaut to defend the 
four infant children and crown of her deceased 
graadson, proved faithless. At the sound of a trum- 
pet the troops either went over to the opposite 
party, or fled; and Brunehaut escaped with much 
difficulty to Orbe^ accompanied by her four great- 
grandsons. Theodolinde received the fugitives with 
generous affection; and in the name of her eldest 
nephew, now her sovereign, raised a considerable 
force to defend the city. Orbe was at the entrance 
g£ an important passage of the Juxa» and the castle 
had all the advantages of strength and position 
requisite for the fortified hold of royalty. It was 
d^ended by bastions and towers of extraordinary 
solixlity ; and aided by the simultaneous efforts of a 
devoted population, she would probably have suc- 
ceeded in preserving the crown of Burgundy to her 
i^Euxiily, but she, too, was betrayed* 

* La reine ^toit chez Theodolinde, sa petite fiUe, an cMteau 
d'Orbe, situ^ ^ I'entr^e d'un passage important du Mont Jura, 
sur des rochers .isscarp^ que baignoient, dans la profondeur 
des precipices affreux, les eaux bruyantes de I'Orbe. Son heure 
fatale ^toit arriv^e : les nobles la livr^rent au monarque ennemi, 
qui lui fit essuyer un tr^pas honteux et cruel. 
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In the early and middle ages of society, to rule 
over a turbulent aristocracy with a strong hand was 
always considered a maxim of policy by wise monarchs. 
Queens are seldom fortunate in the exercise of their 
kingly rights, however sagely administered, Theo- 
dolinde was accused by her lawless nobles of strain- 
ing too tightly the cords of discipline. Like the 
accomplished James I., of Scotland, at a much 
later period, she was in advance of her age and her 
court. The rude and ferocious nobles winced under 
her checks on their licentious exercise of power, and 
felt degraded by submission to a woman. The royal 
residence was besieged by Erpon, the lieutenant of 
Clotaire: there was treason without, and terror 
within — it was taken — the four young princes were 
butchered, and the aged woman, whose head was 
whitened by the snow of seventy winters, delivered 
up to her mortal foe — the worthy son of Frede- 
gonde, the assassin of her youthful husbands. Her 
end was so terrible* that historians have shrunk from 
detailing the three days' tortures which preceded a 
death ultimately effected by being tied to the heels 
of a wild horse. " And for miles around," says one 
shuddering narrator, "the fields and highways were 
strewn with the silver hair and scattered remnants of 
this daughter, wife, and mother of kings.'** 

* Brunehaud ou Brunichilde, fiUe d'Athanagilde, Roi des Vi- 
sigots en Espagne, St. Gr^goire le Grand, et St. Germain de 
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The magDanimous martyr to her duties, as regent 
and relative, Theodolinde, met (it is said) a milder 
doom. Her pimishment, for refusing to betray the 
rights of nature and the duties of a regent, was 
banishment to France ; and there, in the flower of 
her youth, and beauty, and goodness, she died in 
two years. What was her real fate is known only 
(hke that of all captives) to her jailens. What eye 
but theirs can penetrate into the dungeon of dark- 
ness ? What ear but theirs receive the last sigh of 
expiring agony emitted by the prisoner ? The Bur- 
gundian nobles had soon reason to lament their 
treachery and disloyalty in oceans of blood. Erpon, 
her successor under the new dynasty, although his 
beginning was of good augury, fell by the knife of 
an assassin to whom his rule proved more obnoxious 
than that of the princess he had abandoned, insti- 
gated by the Bishop of Sion and some nobles 
attached to Theodolinde. A civil war ensued, which 
devastated the country, and it simk into a mere con- 
quered province of France. The kings of the second 

Paris, donnent de grands ^oges ^ cette Princesse, qui apparem- 
ment parut d'abord vertuense ; mais les autres ^crivains en font 
un portrait horrible. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

On lui fit subir une morte craelle, en Tattachant 2l la queue 
d'une cavale indompt^e, en 613. K^anmoins M. de Cordemoy, 
dans son Histoire de France, t&che de la justifier sur la plupart 
des crimes qu'on lui impute. — Dictionnaire Historiqite, par M, 
VAhH Ijodvocaty tome i. page 276. 
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race, however, preserved at Orbe the palace erected 
by Theodolinde ; and about the year 750, Pepin 
placed th^re a governor, who soon revolted against 
his brother, killed him, and was killed in turn. 

Notwithstanding the obscurity which reigns over 
the Transjurane for upwards of two centuries, Orbe 
evidently continued to be a place of importance. 
Pope Stephen IL sojourned some time at thech&teau, 
after having, with great pomp, made the dedication 
of a church and convent, delighted with its pictur- 
esque position and salubrious air ; and the three sons 
of Lothaire I. fixed upon it as their abode during 
the adjustment of their reciprocal rights to their 
fiither's dominions. In this division the Transjurane 
fell to the portion of Lothaire IL, his eldest son ; 
and, with the entire concurrence of the people, he 
appointed, as patrice or duke, Hughbert, Abbot and 
Bishop of St Maurice in the canton of the Valais, a 
Burgundian nobleman of great personal influenooy 
whose sister he soon afterwards raised to the throne 
of Lorraine. From this connexion the most happy 
results had been expected for the country; but so 
little can the eye of man look into the hidden 
depths of futurity, that ere long it lighted up 
a war of almost extermination, which lasted in 
Europe after all the original actors in its terrible 
scenes were become its victims. Swiss chroniclers, 
biassed perhaps to a certain degree by their attach- 
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meat to a fis^mily of almost royal rank, spnmg firom 
themselves, have imanimously decided in favour of 
the bishop and his sister; bat Sismondi, Italian 
rather than Swiss, and some more modem writers, 
give so different a colouring to the quarrel, and its 
cause, that as, probably, the least prejudiced source, 
this dark picture in Swiss history shall be reproduced, 
with slight alteration, in the lines of the latter. 

In the year 856, Lothaire IL, Carlo vingian 
monarch of tilie newly-formed kingdom of Lorraine, 
married Theutbeiga, daughter of Boson, Duke of 
Burgundy, from whom he separated the following 
year, accusiug her of crime previous to her marriage ; 
and, to the horror of nature, pointed out her bro- 
ther^ the Bishop and Abbot of St. Maurice, as her 
guilty accomplice. Theutbeiga, driven firom Lor- 
raine, returned into her native country, where she 
met warm and influential fidends. Hughbert in his 
government of the Transjurane was popular; his 
partizans refased all credence to the injurious tale ; 
and, as the queen, in conformity with the manners 
of the age, cleared herself from this shocking charge 
by the trial of boiling water, from which her cham- 
pion emerged without sustaining bodily harm, Lo- 
thaire was adjudged by the clergy, and enjoined by 
his afiOronted Helvetian nobles to receive her back 
again in 858. This decision was extremely offensive 
to him ; he not only continued to insist upon her 
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guilt, but pleaded a prior engagement to Yaldrada, 
sister of the Archbishop of Cologne, and niece to 
the Archbishop of Treves, whom he had, he said, been 
compelled to abandon during a civil war, but who 
still remained the object of his affections, and was, in 
his opinion, a legitimate wife. As these reasons 
could have no real weight with any ecclesiastical 
court, he was commanded to resume his conjugal 
duties, and Theutberga re-entered the palace. 

No judicial sentence can effect an alteration in the 
heart Lothaire persisted in treating Theutberga 
with coldness and disdain, and early in the month of 
January, either to escape the humiliations she ex- 
perienced in a palace which she had entered by force, 
and occupied by sufferance, or to render homage 
to truth, she went to Aix-la-Chapelle, and volun- 
tarily confessed the crime of which Lothaire accused 
her before a council of bishops there assembled. The 
astonished and indignant prelates immediately pro- 
nounced a sentence of divorce between Lothaire and 
herself, condemning her, at the same time, to be sh^t 
up in a convent. 

Delighted with this unlooked-for release from a 
domestic bond so insupportable, Lothaire immedi- 
ately married Valdrada, a female, says a Swiss 
historian,* " fair and enchanting as Helen, and as 

* Notices bistoriques sur la ville d'Orbe ; Bridel, tome v. 
page 320. 
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fatal to this l>eautiful province as her predecessor to 
antique Troy." She was solemnly crowned by her 
adoring husband, and a furious war ahnost instantly 
burst out between him and the Bishop of St. Maurice. 
Theutberga, too, disgusted with the restraints and 
mortifications of a monastic life, ere long effected her 
escape from the convent to which she had been 
banished ; and the clergy of entire Christianity soon 
took cognizance of the affiur. It is not said if the 
zeal with which they opposed the divorce of Theut- 
berga arose from espt^ de corps to save the reputation 
of the Abbot of St. Maurice, or simply from the desire 
of the clergy to preserve entire their jurisdiction over 
marriages, and to retain by this engine kings in sub- 
jection : but the private interests of Yaldrada's eccle- 
siastical relations, the Archbishops of Cologne and 
Treves, gave way before this important question, and 
Lothaire was commanded to put her away. 

The Merovingian sovereigns had usually many 
wives and many mistresses, whom they repudiated 
or dismissed at their will and pleasure, without 
these caprices having been seriously repressed by the 
priests. Charlemagne had followed their example 
with impunity. Nine wives, divorced with very little 
ceremony, gave a pleasing variety to his matrimonial 
fetters, and did not hinder his canonization. Louis I., 
however, conformed his manners to the laws of 
religion, and the orders of the church, whose decrees 
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Lothaiie, on the contraryy had already shown a dis- 
position to disr^ard, and the present occasion was 
seized upon as fiAVOurable both for his exemplary 
pnnishment, and for inspiring salutary terror into 
other rebellious monarchs. 

EQncmar, Archbishop of Bheims, took upon him- 
self to demonstrate that, although Theutberga might 
have been guilty before marriage, that was not a 
sufficient reason for pronouncing its dissolution ; and 
many other clerkly advocates followed on the same 
side. In the meanwhile the Bishop of St. Maurice 
offered a very powerful resistance to the will and 
wishes of his b,Sher-in-law. who had succeeded in 
banishing him from Orbe, the seat of government, 
and sought to drive him from the kingdom^ He 
fortified himself in the Alps and the Jura, pillaging 
the adherents of Lothaire, and conferring their castles 
on his own partisans. *More fitted for arms than a 
mitre, he sustained the unequal contest three years, 
with various success but unflinching courage; and 
after conquering in three regular battles, he fell either 
under the walls of his own monastery at St. Maurice 
or those of Orbe, whilst engaged in mortal combat 
with Conrad, Count of Paris, a distant relative of 
Lothaire's. Notwithstanding his warlike propensities; 
Hughbert was popular in the Transjurane, bom his 
ancient lineage, his riches^ and their liberal appro- 
priation. His defeat, after the display of so much. 
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bravery and skill, was mourned as a national loss- 
The people would not believe that his sister's confes- 
sion had any other foundation than a wish to obtain 
her personal enfranchisement from a imion that por- 
tended misery to her while life lasted. He had been 
married without that circumstance materially impair- 
ing his reputation, for the celibacy of the clergy was 
not then insisted upon ; — whether innocent or guilty 
the manner of his death was chivalrous^ always of 
great weight with the people, and when they learnt 
that he fell, encouraging his men to victory in a just 
cause, with the sacred lance of St. Maurice, the titular 
saint of the country, in his hands, their fdry agunst 
Lothaire knew no bounds. 

It would be tedious to follow the history of the dif- 
ferent ecclesiastical councils (for the prelates of France 
were unanimously in favour of Lothaire), which now 
annulled, and then confirmed, the ill-starred union 
between Lothaire and Theutberga — ^the melancholy 
details of whose scandalous history occupied Chris- 
tianity during fifteen years.* It is suflScient to say 
that Lothaire was forced to dismiss Yaldrada, after 
she had borne him two, if not more children, and 
re-open his palace to her not less miserable rival; 

* Nioolas excommunia Lothaire, avec Valdrade, concubine de 
ce Prince; mais les ^veques de France n'eurent aucun ^gard 
h ses censures, ne voulant pas le reconnoitre pour pape en cette 
cause. — Dictumnaire Historiquey par M, V Ahbi Ladvocai, 
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and that this compulsoiy union augmented, in the 
hearts of the ill-matched couple, their mutual hatred 
and resentment. The violent death of her brother 
Hughbert, defending, it might be, her innocence and 
his own, was alone a sufGident reason for their per- 
sonal separation. Lothaire never ceased to besiege 
the Holy See for permission to repair to Borne to 
justify his conduct ; while Theutberga, on her side, 
was equally urgent to be released from a husband 
who detested her ; and, between whom and berseK, 
an insuperable barrier had been raised by her ac- 
knowledgment of criminality to the council at Aix-la- 
Chaflelle. The entreaties of Lothaire were repulsed 
with haughty contempt; and to those of Theut- 
berga, the ponti^ at length returned the following 
answer : — 

'' We are equally astonished at the expressions of 
thy letters, and the language of thy deputies, re- 
marking so complete a change in thy style and peti- 
tions. We do not forget that at first thou didst not 
ask. anything of this kind from u& We declare that 
thou hast succumbed under unceasing affliction, 
continued persecution, and odious violence. Thou 
affirmest that nobody constrains thee when thou 
demandest to be despoiled of the royal dignity ; but 
we do not believe thee. As to the strange testimony 
thou bearest in favour of Yaldrada, declaring her to 
be the legitimate wife of Lothaire, — ^it is in vain 
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that thou endeavourest to establish such a nuuiiage ; 
nobody here, besides, wants thy testimony ; it is for 
us to know what is just ; it is for us to distinguish 
what is equitable. And as to thyself^ although thou 
shouldst be rightly punished for thy sins, or dead, we 
would never permit Lothaire to take his concubine 
Yaldrada for his second wife." 

After the demise of Nicholas L, the moment 
arrived when the Holy See permitted Lothaire to 
repair to Rome to vindicate himself He thought, 
indeed, he had well merited some special favour, for 
having conducted a victorious army against the Sara- 
cens, who, after devastating the south of Italy, had 
even threatened the security of the sovereign pontiff 
Nevertheless Adrian 11. and the chiefs of the hier- 
archy judged it expedient to establish that gratitude 
must be subordinate to justice ; and that obligations 
rendered even to its highest dignitaries could not 
withdraw sinners from the chastisements of an 
offended church Towards the end of the summer 
of 869, Lothaire made his entry into Rome, and 
might from the first moment have perceived that 
vengeance hung over his devoted head. The de- 
scription of his reception is thus narrated by the 
Archbishop Hincmar, author of the annals of Bertin : 
'* When Pope Adrian came back to Rome, Lothaire, 
who followed him, arrived at the church of St. Peter ; 
but no clerk presented himself to receive himi aod 

VOL. IL F 
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it was alone with his people that he advanced to the 
tomb of the apostle. He entered afberwards into an 
apartment adjoining, belonging to the church, to take 
lip his lodgings there ; they had not even taken the 
care to sweep it out for him. He made his appear- 
ance only the next morning, which was Sunday, when 
they ought to have chaunted a mass before him ; bat 
the pope would never consent that this honour should 
be offered. Still, the next day being Monday, he 
dined with his holiness in the Lateran palace, and 
they made each other mutual presents. Adrian after- 
wards invited Lothaire with all his court to a solemn 
communion; but it was with clauses which must 
have struck terror into his heart. After the mass 
was finished, writes the contemporary author of the 
** Annals of Metz," the sovereign pontiff, taking in 
his hands the body and blood of Christ, called the 
kipg to the table of the Lord, and spoke thus : — 

" If thou boldest thyself guilty of the crime of 
adultery, for which thou wast interdicted by our 
glorious predecessor, Nicholas I., of blessed memory ; 
and if thou hast well determined in thy heart never 
more, in all the days of thy life, to have intercourse 
v/ith thy mistress Valdrada, draw near with confi- 
dence, and receive the sacrament of salvation, which 
will be to thee the pledge of the remission of thy 
past sins, and of thy eternal happiness ; but if in thy 
soul thou dost propose to yield again to the seduc- 
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tions of her, thy mistress, beware of taking this sacra^ 
ment; for fear that what the Lord hath prepared as a 
remedy for his faithful may not change for thee into 
fearful chastisement" 

Lothaire, his mind bewildered by this awful adju- 
ration, received without retracting the wafer from the 
hands of the pontiflF, after which Adrian, turning to 
the king's companions, offered it to each communicant 
on these terms : 

" If thou hast not lent thy consent to the fSs^ults of 
thy king, and if thou hast not had communication 
with Valdrada, or with others excommunicated by the 
Holy See, may the body and blood of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ be with thee for everlasting life \" 

Each of them, though feeling himself compromised, 
nevertheless, in the confusion of the moment, took 
the wafer with rash audacity. It was on Monday, 
the 31st of July, 869, and aU died before the first 
day of the following year, excepting a very small 
number, who, from alarm at the consciousness of 
their secret sentiments, had contrived to elude swal- 
lowing the fatal wafer which was to be the test of 
their sincerity, and thus saved themselves from 
death.* Lothaire himself, in quitting Rome, was 
attacked by the avenging malady which the pope 
had announced to him would be his punishment. He 

* Words of the annalist of Metz, quoted by Sismoudi. 

f2 
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dragged himself, however, as fax as Plaisance, where 
he expired on the eighteenth of August. Most of 
his suite had already paid the penalty of his sins and 
their own. From the very gates of the pontifical 
city, all who had with him received the sacrament 
began to fall, one by one, at his side, and few indeed 
found strength to arrive with him at Plaisance. 

The pontiff saw the judgment of God in this cala- 
mity ; and made a point of communicating it to the 
kings of Europe, to warn them against incurring the 
anger of heaven by opposition to the church. This 
judgment of God, as it was termed, was then fre- 
quently practised for the discovery of crime. In in- 
voking its use it was considered indifferent whether 
the accused were offered a poison or a healthy ali- 
ment: for the innocent, the poison was to change 
into nutritious food, after the invocation uttered by 
the priest ; for the guilty, the aliment would be 
transformed into a deadly substance.* 



As after the raging blasts of a stem and lengthened 
winter which stripped the desolate woods of the last 
lingering leaf, the cold but bright sun of spring often 

* {Simonde de Sismondi. 

Une mort precipitee vengea ce sacrilege sur la tdte de la 
plupart des coupables (L'Art de verifier les Dates, page 629), is 
the cautious explanation of their sudden dissolution, given by 
the Fathers of the Congregation of St. Maur. 
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quickly follows, to awaken the donnant buds and 
blossoms into sudden life and beauty, so, in the midst 
of chaos, anarchy, and pioral desolation, from some 
master-mind whose controlling intellect calls into ac- 
tion the slumbering energies of kindred spirits have fre- 
quently emanated order, laws, and civilisation. When the 
separated Jewish tribes were ready to succumb under 
intestine anarchy and external persecution, Ood gave 
to them Moses, and Joshua, and Jephtha, and Qideon. 
Greece and Bome had their heroes < England her 
Alfred ; and three centuries after the frail meteor 
existence of Theodolinde, a bolder heart and a 
stronger arm, by the power of his own genius as- 
cended the throne from which jealousy had driven 
her down, and begun again the blessed work she was 
..compelled to leave unfinished. 

In the short space of twenty-one years Orbe had 
changed masters seven times, when Rudolph, of 
Stratlingen, governor of the Tran^urane, then under 
the distant yoke of Germany, deterihined to free his 
country from a dominion which was rendered more 
espedaUy onerous from its own internal vicissi- 
tude& The throne was then elective: every fresh 
sovereign usually appointed some favourite ad- 
herent of his own ; each strove to turn the pro- 
bably dhort period of his administration to the ut- 
most personal profit; the country was harassed by 
the perpetual passage of German troops to and from 
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the imperial poflsessioiis in Italy. The many nations 
that Charlemagne had subdued and held under his 
sceptre were each in turn ^endeavouring to recover 
their lost liberty. Boson, Duke or Count of Pro- 
vence, had already rendered himself independent of 
the kings of France, and in establishing the kingdom 
of Aries had robbed the French crown of several of 
its fiurest gems — ^Provence, Dauphiny, the Lyonnaise, 
and a portion of Savoy.* Rudolph was descended 
on the female side from the conqueror ; perhaps in- 
herited a portion of his ambition with his genius ; 
the key to royalty in the Trausjurane had been com* 
mitted to his keeping ; he was unable to withstand 
the temptation of stealing a crown ; and takiug ad- 
vantage of the confusion of the empire, he determined 
to mount to the same eminence which his ancestors 
had formerly reached. With this view he convoked 
in the environs of Orbe a champ-de-Mai,+ and 
offered himself as sovereign of Western Helvetia. 
He was rich, popular, and powerful ; he had been 
brought up in, great measure at the ch&teau of Cha- 
vomy only a few miles distant, and he experienced 
no difficulty in persuading his hearers that a native 
prince residing among them would be far preferable 

* Boson ^tablit le royaume d'Arlea 878. ViUU d^ArUs par 
J, J» Estrangin, page 21. 
t Assembl^e convoqu^ pour la guerre et pour la legislation. 
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to a temporary ruler governing for a nation whose 
interests were opposite to theirs. His proposition 
was hailed with shouts of enthusiasm, and after a 
rude ceremonial, (not unlike that which attended the 
Section of the first kings of France,) he set oflF 
without delay, at the head of the vassals and troops 
he had assembled for the purpose to Si Maurice, 
ever a place of great importance &om its commanding 
the entrance of the Alps. He crossed the Pays-de- 
Vaud with almost incredible speed, and on reaching 
St Mamice, found Theodoric Archbishop of Besan- 
5on, Jerome Bishop of Lausanne, Thierry Bishop 
of Sion, and Optandus Bishop of Geneva, awaiting 
him by a special order which he had previously 
tfansmitted to each separately. There, surrounded 
by nobles, prelates, warriors, and priests, already de- 
voted to his interests, he caused himself to be crowned 
and anointed in the Abbatial church, before the tomb 
of the Theban martyr, whose relics were in particular 
veneration in the country, and thus founded the 
dynasty of the Rudolphian race of Little Burgundy, 
in the year 888.* 

* Hist, des Suisses par Mon. Mallet, tome i. pages 119 to 

122 II paralt assez bien d^montr^ qu'il ^tait 

fils de CJonrad, Comte de Paris, qui mourut en 862. Bochat, que 
ne paralt gufere d'accord avec Hericus, ne regarde pas sans raison 
Adelaide comme fille de Pepin, fils de I'empereur Louis I. Le 
p^ de Conrad ^tait Guelfe. 

" Superiorem Burgundiam apud se statuit regaliter retinere.*' 



'' 
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Conrad, father of Rudolph I.^ independent sove- 
reign of the Transjurane, is generally believed to 
have been the son of Conrad, Count of Paris, and of 
Adelaide, daughter of Louis the D^bonnaire, son of 
Charlemagne ; but at that very remote epoch histo- 
rians were few, and dates and genealogies so con- 
fused, that little is known of him, with certainty, 
beyond his public appearance as a relation of Lothaire, 
in 866, at the head of a numerous body of troops, 
sent by that monarch against Hubert, Abbot of St. 
Maurice, in the bloody wars occasioned by his domestic 
dissensions with the bishop's sister. He had, indeed, 
previously a considerable tract of country in the 
Swiss Romande, but the ancient original family resi- 
dence was in Qerman Helvetia, where he usually 
dwelt, till his success as a general was crowned by 
the defeat of Hughbert ; when, having been rewarded 
by the duchy of the slain abbot, he came to reside 

Ann. Ftiid, La tradition d^signe comme s^jour de predilection 
de oe prince Striitlingen et toute cette partie montueuse qui 
s'^l^ve & Torient du lac de Thoune. II fat le fondateur de 
IMglise de Saint-Michel k Stratlingen, de laqueUe relevaient 
douze autres ^glises ; il batit aussi la forte tour de Spiez, autre- 
fois attribu^ h Atii\?k.-^Chr<miqtie de Strati, msc. 1522. Reb- 
mann, Poeme du Stockhom et du Niesen (Gedicht vom. St. u. 
N.). Mabillon, Ann. Benedict, t. iiL 

''Uomo di cuore grandissimo, sperimentato neUa guerra." 
Ricohaldo de Ferrare^ Hist, des Empereurs, Kegino. 

Quid referam quantus sedeat Rodolfus in aula ? — CarTnen de 
laudib. Bereng, 
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habitually at Orbe. This title, with the government 
of the Transjurane, he transmitted not long after- 
wards to his son, commonly called Rudolph of Strat- 
lingen, from a ch&teau on the lake of Thun, where 
he was probably bom. In its origin this little state 
comprehended only the four bishoprics of Sion, 
Lausanne, Geneva, and Besan^n; the coast of 
Savoy, bordering lake Leman, the Pays-de-Vaud, 
a part of German Helvetia, and the province long 
called Frauch^-Comtd It was denominated Little 
Burgundy, or Burgundy-Trausjurane, to distinguish 
it from the province of the same name already 
existing beyond the Jura mountains, which separated 
the two kingdoms from each other. The population 
of that portion of German Helvetia belonging to the 
empire, showed themselves not more averse from the 
new order of things than the others had done ; and 
after having received an oath of fideUty from the 
states assembled at Soleure, Budolph repaired to 
Batisbon, where the emperor Amolph was then 
sojourning, hoping to reconcile the imperial mind to 
the change by promises of warm friendship and 
feudal support Taken by surprise, and at war with 
Italy, the emperor dissembled till better prepared 
for punishing this usurpation. Budolph could not 
obtain the royal recogtiition, but he was suffered to 
depart unmolested ; and by a sort of tacit acquies- 
cence in his new dignity, he exercised the preroga- 

F 3 
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tives and functions of a monarch for some time, when 
Amolph, alarmed at the number of fresh kingdoms 
withdrawing from the sceptre of Charlemagne to take 
other masters, determined to select one as an example 
of terror to the rest The free passage of the Alps, 
so necessary to enable him to reach, at will, his 
Italian domains, was also a great object to him, and 
Rudolph was finally fixed upon to become the scape- 
goat of this herd of royal poachers on the preserves 
of the empire. The sUght truce of convenience was 
easily broken, and a war almost ruinous to the 
nascent kingdom ensued. The passage of the Alps, 
important to the emperor, was to him of vital mo- 
ment : those terrible passes so numerous, and so 
steep, covered in many parta with eternal snow, in- 
tersected by dangerous torrents, ajid the deep marshes 
of the Rhone might bid defiance to any enemy if in 
the possession of a united people ; and Rudolph, 
sensible of his obUgations to Thierry, Bishop of 
Sion, whose prompt recognition of his title had pre- 
pared the minds of others for the same, bestowed 
upon him the whole country, as a royal fief, at the 
commencement of the struggle. The bishop proved 
a most powerful assistant to this cause by the skill 
and energy he displayed in defending his new pos- 
session ; and, strong in the general attachment of the 
country, Rudolph did not despair. He tried to pro- 
cure useful allies by making treaties with Gui, 
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Marquis of Spoletta, who had assumed the title of 
emperor in Italy ; and with Bichard, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, to whom he gave his sister Adelaide, a 
princess of great beauty and merit. Notwithstanding, 
however, the temporary aid he derived from these 
princes, and the love of his people, in 892 his affairs 
were so desperate that he was not considered in safety 
even at Lausanne : for having come there to support 
the election of Boson to the vacant bishopric, he was 
obliged to fly precipitately at the news of the ap- 
proach of the imperial troops ; and the bishop elect, 
not being able to effect his consecration in a country 
threatened by war, depaxted for Soleure, and did not 
there receive his episcopal mitre before the expiration 
of some months. 

Seven miserable years from 892 to 899, Little 
Burgundy was desolated many times by German 
armies ; for in 893, the emperor having defeated Gui, 
Marquis of Spoletta, afid received the crown of Italy 
at Pavia, flushed with his Italian victory, determined 

to crush the obstinate rebel to his authority in Hel- 
vetia. He crossed the Great St. Bernard with much 
diflBculty, surrounded by a formidable force, carrying 
fire and sword from the Pennine Alps to the Jura. 
Martigny and St. Maurice were devastated, Bex, 
Montreux, and all the smiling villages bordering lake 
Lemah were burnt, and at the same time that this 
torrent descended from the high Alps, Amolph's 
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natural son» Zwentibold, on whom he had just 
bestowed the kingdom of Lorraine, advanced north- 
wards with a host of armed men from the Bhine 
and the Mouse. Too feeble to carry on the campaign 
against so many enemies, Rudolph withdrew his 
slender force into the fastnesses of the rocky gorges 
and mountain fortresses of the Yalais; and thus 
escaped from a foe who dared not pursue him into 
these retreats, then considered inaccessible to all but 
those habituated to their wild and dangerous soli- 
tude&* Here, protected by the enthusiastic and un- 
wearying affection of his new subjects, whom neither 
violence nor rewards could tempt to his betrayal, he 
lived the major part of many years, descending into 
the plains and towns only when the imperial forces 
had been compelled to abandon the country, either 
from climate or lack of resources. During this disas- 
trous period of his reign it is not therefore surprising 
that he had no fixed habitation: Sometimes he lived 
at Orbe, for which he had a decided predilection ; 
then at Payeme, or St. Maurice, or Lausaime, or 
Soleure, as in his precarious position might seem best 
adapted for directing the government of his faithful 

'*' The woody esplanade of Kubli, above Montreux, conceals 
one of those antique towers of refuge, built either at the time of 
the Saracens, by Bertha, or Kudolph * I. during his war with 
the empire ; most probably the latter, from its small circum- 
ference. 
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realm : but far oftener he was under the frail protec- 
tion of a tent in summer, or sheltered from the winds 
and snows of winter in some strong tower perched on 
the steepest rocks of the Jura, whose narrow and 
perilous paths were known but to those whose life 
was regarded as of less value than his. But wher- 
ever placed he never remained idle; carrying off 
convoys, intercepting messengers, and turning to 
profit every favourable occasion of wearying out his 
enemy by a war of postea^ which he conducted with 
much skilfrilness, and by fighting him in detail 

The death of the emperor Amolph, which occurred 
in 899, gave him at length time to breathe ; and from 
that moment he reigned peaceably over his little con- 
quest, occupied only in repairing the evils that war 
had brought on his states — evils so frightful that the 
land lay almost wholly uncultivated ; whilst the few 
inhabitants, who remained in divisions desolated by 
fsE^nine, were reduced to feed on the slain. By 
d^rees, however, the parental care of Rudolph alle- 
viated these terrible sufferings : the towns arose firom 
their ashes, the villagers gained strength and courage 
to resume the labours of the field ; and Rudolph (the 
virtues of whose character shone forth with addi- 
tional lustre in the calmness of peace) then showed 
himself not less great as a legislator, than he had 
been as a warrior,— dictating new laws or reforming 
obsolete ones^— now granting or confirming privil^es 
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to towns, convents, and corporations — holding courts 
of justice, and signing charters, some of which have 
descended to posterity after a lapse of nine hundred 
years.* If he did not preside in person at the plaids, 
or ambulatory courts of law, he sent there counts, 
palatines, or the great officers of his court ; and such 
was his known love of justice, that more than once a 
cause was pronounced against himself According to 
the jurisprudence of this barbarous age, he permitted 
the judgments of God (jugement de Dieu)y and a 
charter, dated Corsier, near Vevey, 908, is in exist* 
ence, by which he ordered a trial of hot iron {Vepreuve 
duferchaud), to legitimatize a reclamation of the 
church of Lausanne + Rudolph loved the chace, 
agriculture, and the simple innocent life of the 
country. He enlarged and embellished the ch&teau 
of Chavomy in the Pays-de-Vaud, of which some relics 
exist near Orbe ; and generally passed there a part of 
every summer : some charters dated from this casUe 
have been preserved to posterity. A chronicler has 
traced the character of this prince in these words— 

* On n'avait pas alors le mot technique de constitution, mats 
la chose existait. — Mem. et, Docu» inidiU par la SocUtd d*hi9' 
toire de la Suisse Bomande, p. 272. 

t Bnchat. Georg. Guill. Zapf, Monumenta anecdota, histo- 
riam Germanise illustrantia : Aug. Yindelic. in 4. Ge recueil est 
pr^cieux par la quantity de documens qu'il renferme sur I'ancienne 
histoire ecclesiastique de la Suisse, du Yalais, du pays grison, 
etc. — AhrSgS de V Histoire EcclUiastiqus du Pays-de^Vcmd^ p. 22. 
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" he was beloved by his own people, and respected by 
strangers because he was good and just*' 

It appears that the neighbouring princes did not 
seek to disturb him in his new kingdom ; and 
although the emperor before his death, had given its 
investiture to Louis, King of Provence, the latter did 
not attempt to establish his dangerous rights. After 
a reign of twenty-three years, of which the half was 
consumed in the painful labouis and privations 
of war, and the other consecrated to the arts and 
blessings of peace, Rudolph died in November, 911, 
and was buried at St. Maurice, in the abbey: he 
left estates not considerable in extent, but by their 
situation very important to his son, Rudolph IL, 
the o&prihg of a wife whose name has not been 
transmitted to her husband's subjects — ^in this respect, 
as in many others, wholly unlike his son and suc- 
cessor, whose queen. Bertha, conferred on his name 
a celebrity which has made it stand prominently forth 
in the annals of history. 

Rudolph II. was not more than seventeen when 
his £Etther bequeathed to him a yet unsettled kingdom, 
but he had known none of those horrors and pri- 
vations with which it was obtained. When he 
became alive to outward circumstances, the war his 
father had so long waged against the empire was 
ceasing, and although nothing certain exists as to his 
education, or the counsellors who directed him in the 
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government of his kingdom, during his minority, 
everything seems to warrant the conclusion that 
Budolph had provided him both with able instruc- 
tors and prudent advisers. He was considered one 
of the handsomest and most gallant princes of the 
period; and the exceeding goodness of his natural 
diacacter rendered him still popular with his people^ 
when his acts were occasionally far otherwise, ^e 
was ambitious, fond of pleasure, and of war- — and 
vehement in all he undertook ; but these were appa- 
rently trivial fSEiults in a monarch so young and ro 
gifted, and Bertha doubtless commenced her conjugal 
c^ureer without a fear for the future. As lake Leman 
in all its wondrous beauty burst on her delighted eye, 
and she felt the soft breezes of its gentle climate blow 
on hor young cheek, how that hearty so prone to piety 
and gratitude, and awake to all the charms both ^of 
the inanimate objects of creation, and those of a 
higher grade, must have rejoiced that her lot had 
fallen on so " fair a ground." 

The canton de Yaud,* thenceforth the seat of 
Bertha^s principal labours, and hallowed by being 
the chosen scene for their termination, is perhaps the 
richest and most lovely portion of the Swiss confede-* 
ration. It does not offer the majestic grandeur of the 
Bernese Oberland, or the sublime horrors of the 

* Waldensis (Pagus), on Oomitatus Waldensis, nom du 
oanton de Yaud daiu le moyen-age. 
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Valais, but in the picturesque variety of its land« 
scapes — ^the blue waters of lake Leman on the one 
side, bordered by the wild yet noble Alps of Savoy, — 
and on the other by the chain of the Jura mountains, 
rising gracefully from its crystal waves, covered to 
their high romantic summits with vineyards and 
villages, and rocks and woods, while antique cities 
and feudal towers, in almost pristine strength, repose 
at their feet, or crown their hoary heads — in its salu- 
brious climate and profusion of fruits and flowers — 
in its romantic poesy, and the generous spirit of its 
3ons and daughters, it stands unrivalled. 

To the eye of Bertha, indeed, the scene wore a 
different aspect Many of the towns and villages 
bordering the Leman rose under her fostering hand ; 
and the vineyards whibh now, perhaps too profusely 
tor pictorial beauty, clothe its mountains, sprung from 
the liberal encouragement she gave to cultivation : 
but the grand outlines of nature were ever there and 
ever fair. The variegated foliage of the pine and the 
chestnut — the walnut and the wild cherry — the clear 
blue waters of the lake — its lovely bays and moun- 
tains — the flocks of curious birds peculiar to its 
shores— the myriads of painted butterflies, and bright 
insects glancing in the simbeams, and filling the 
pure air with their hum of gladness, and flowers of 
every form and hue and odour, were there to charm 
the sight and the heart even as now. 

The numerous charters she signed, as contracting 
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party or witness, and the many monuments she 
reared, still subsist to prove her beneficent and 
active reign ; but the barren chronicles of the obscure 
age in which she shone, have registered few historical 
memorials of her private life; and it is from tra- 
ditions collected and preserved by the descendants of 
those whom she governed, that they are principally 
drawn. Nor must the word tradition alarm the fas- 
tidious lover of truth, or shake the faith of those who 
seek in these pictures, not the heroine of a cunningly 
devised fable, but one who was bom like ourselves 
inheritor of all the trials to which life is destined, 
and died after having performed her appointed part 
in life's real drama. In the earliest ages of the world 
oral communications necessarily preceded written 
testimonials. "The traditions of our fathers," says 
Miiller, " came down to us as faithfully as the 
chaunts of Homer were transmitted to the cities of 
Greece." And the accurate Gibbon has given his 
suflfrage to the purity of this, then the only, souroe 
of conveying to the future the events of the past 
'* When Tacitus surveyed the primitive simplicity 
of the Germans, he discovered some permanent 
maxims, or customs of public and private life, which 
were preserved by faithful tradition, till the introduc- 
tion of the art of writing and of the Latin tongue." 

Everything relative to Sertha was so important 
and so dear, that it assumed a sacred character. She 
never died for the people she had so much loved. 
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Ages ran their course, but the dominion of Savoy — 
the heavier sway of Berne, anxious to efiFace all re- 
membrance of any other — made no change as to her 
in Swiss Romande. She never ceased to be the pro- 
tector of the peasantry, the encourager of the good, 
the punisher of the wicked : and the inhabitants of 
the places where she tarried, though but for a brief 
season, still pride themselves on the circumstance, 
and point out the ruins of the house, or its site, 
which had received the glorious guest : occasionally, 
in their unwillingness to lose the honour of the visit, 
the very chamber of some antique edifice built, per- 
diance, four centuries afterwards, is shown as the 
one where she *^ certainly slept," by some aged crone 
or pretty payaanne, undisturbed by fears of chrono- 
logical inaccuracy.* 

Let us then not fear to walk with Bertha in the 
night of past ages, by the vacillating rays of tra- 
dition, though sometimes intercepted and wavering, 
as a guide often far less deceitful than the clouded 
light faintly beaming from the mouldering parch- 
m^its of some learned scribe. The honey preserved 
in the hive of antiquity, brought there by many a 
winged wanderer^ was collected from the same source, 

* NooB ne ferons pas r^umeration des lieux qui se glorifieot 
d'avoir ^t6 visit^s par elle ; nous ne dirons pas le nombre des 
hdtelleries oti Ton montre encore "la chambre de la reine ;" nous 
ne ferons pas mention du p^erinage des populations vers son 
tombean, &c. &c. — VuUiemvn, 
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and it may sometimes be questioned whether the sage 
chemists in their desire to free it from suspected impu- 
rities, have not occasionally robbed it of the strength, 
racinesB, and originality of the pure substanca 

It appears that Bertha soon evinced the energy 
of her mind, and the goodness of her heart, in 
her new characters of queen and wife. Rudolph, 
habituated fix)m infancy to his father's erratic court, 
pursued the same course ; and Bertha was ever his 
companion. She rode by his side, and without any 
fixed capital the youthful pair thus dispensed their 
blessings, turn in turn, over all the great cities of 
their kingdom. Bertha does not seem to have had 
that sympathy for intellectual pursuits which led her 
step-mother Hedwige to open her castle to all who 
had any pretension to literature; but she evinced 
great respect for learning in general, and multiplied 
its sanctuaries by founding and preserving monas- 
teries and chapters. She was herself lettered for her 
age and sex ; she knew Latin, and a portion of each 
day was solemnly and couscientiously set apart for 
the perusal of the Holy Scriptures. She en- 
deavoured to prevail on the stem barons to bring 
their wives and daughters to these ambulatory courts ; 
and, amongst those who composed her suite, strove to 
infuse a portion of her own unwearied industry, and 
a taste for the refinements which adorn and give a 
charm to life. Chavomy, where her beloved husband 
first saw the light of Heaven, became her favourite 
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abode ; and there, within twelve months, the young 
queen gave birth to a son, destined to strengthen 
but not succeed to his paternal throne ; for he must 
have died in boyhood, since Rudolph's successor, 
Conrad, was only ten years of age in 937. 

It was at this moment, when Rudolph's domestic 
happiness was increased, and his kingdom consoli- 
dated by posterity, that he rashly hazarded the loss 
of both ; and plimged into a war alike perilous and 
uncertain, the issue of which, even if fortunate, 
offered little- to atone for the immense risk he in- 
curred in its prosecution. 

For many ages the barbarians of Northern Europe 
had made Italy expiate the conquests of Rome. 
Their descendants, in Lombardy especially, at the 
commencement of the tenth century, actuated by a 
spirit of restless insubordination, appeared equally 
incapable of supporting the domination of royalty, or 
the simplicity of a republican form of government 
At this epoch the crown was worn by Berenger I., 
of aU the princes elevated on the wreck of the Carlo- 
vingian throne, the most worthy of the respect and 
love of his subjecta He had awakened a military 
spirit among the effeminate peasantry and citizens 
of his kingdom, and displayed equal talents as a 
legislator and a general ; whilst his personal virtues, 
his generosity, frankness, and confidence in the 
loyalty of others, springing from his own honourable 
uprightness of mind, roused responsive sentiments 
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in the breasts of all around him, excepting, unhap- 
pily, the great feudal barons of the kingdom. Alwajs 
turbulent, always jealous of the royal authority, 
always fearing to lose some of their exclusive privi- 
leges, if they might be called upon to defend them 
against a sovereign so popular with the people, they 
conspired to find a prince more devoted to their 
interests, or at least less capable of defending him- 
self from their ambitious^ encroachments on his 
prerogative ; and with this design they sought for a 
rival to Berenger among the princes of France, oi 
the bordering countries.* Rudolph stood high in the 
estimation of his peers, and in the public voice ; he 
was already connected with Italy by the unions of 
his aunt and sister, who had severally espoused 
Italian princes ; and, after some little delay, when 
their treasonable plot was ripe for execution, they 
drove away the unsuspicious Berenger by a sudden 
coup-dCitaty and offered the vacant throne to the 
husband of Bertha. 

Rudolph, stUl too young to conceive that there 
would be more glory and advantage in dictating laws 

* Mais les seigneurs turbnlens de I'ltalie, tonjours jaloux de 
rautorlt^ royale, craign^ent de perdre tous leurs privileges s'ik 
devoient les d^fendre contre un roi que le peuple cominen9oit Ik 
ch^rir. lis lui chercli^reiit des rivaux parmi les princes francs ; 
ils offrirent leur couronne k Rudolphe II., roi de la Bourgc^ne 
transjurane, qui pendant trois ans environ, 923 — ^926, r^unit le 
gouvemement de ritalie 2b celui de la Suisse. . . . — Sismandi^ 
Histcvre des Suissea, MaUet^ vol. i. p. 125. 
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to the sovereigns of Italy, as their arbitrator, than in 
usurping their thrones, followed the ordinary march of 
inexperienced princes, and accepted the dangerous gift 
Ambition is the strongest passion of the human 
heart : it is in our erring nature to desire more than 
we have : our first progenitors — so happy — sur- 
rounded by the charms of Eden, wished to add to 
their peaceful dignity, ^'monarchs of all they sur- 
veyed," the fatal gift of wisdom — ^the single thing 
withheld from them. Bertha, indeed, was adverse to 
this new honour. It would seem that, to atone for 
want of strength to resist evils, woman is endowed 
with more prudence to avoid them. On this, how- 
ever, as on many other similar occasions in domestic 
discussions, Bertha's caution was probably ascribed to 
female timidity, or the narrowness of female under- 
standing ; and her twice royal lord, after evincing his 
respect for her judgment generally, by appointing her 
sole regent in his absence, assembled numerous 
troops at Geneva, and from thence departed early in 
the spring of 923, to take possession of his kingdom 
in the land of marble and of gold,— of painting, of 
music, and of song — of gentle breezes, bearing the 
perfumed breath of millions of flowers, where all har- 
monizes with the clear blue sky — the limpid waters of 
its lakes and silver streams, — ^its orange-grovesand pen- 
dant vines, its myrtle bowers, and forests of chestnuts 
and palms, of olives and of almonds. 
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Berenger, in the mean time, had not sunk under 
the treachery and ingratitude of his lawless nobility^ 
He appealed to the hearts of the most numerous body 
in his reahn, and powerfully aidedby some Hungarian 
mercenaries, to whom war was a trade, and never 
more successfully exercised than on the plains of 
Lombardy, he had just defeated the rebels before 
Rudolph arrived. But Rudolph was strong in the 
friendship of Boniface, Marquis of Spoletta, the 
husband of his sister Adelaide. The marquis ad- 
vanced to his support, and the rival sovereigns 
met in great force near Fierenzuola. A fierce, obsti- 
nate, and bloody engagement ensued : there was 
valour on both sides, though the right lay only on 
one, and to that one would victory perhaps have been 
awarded, had not the Marquis of Spoletta, who held 
himself in ambuscade with a picked corps of veterans, 
thrown the weight of their bravery and skill into the 
wavering balance, just as it appeared to swerve 
against Rudolph. ''A stratagem,'' says an old 
writer, *• which also gave victory to Hannibal in the 
same country eleven centuries before." The Burgun- 
dians and their partisans thus succeeded. Berenger 
was obliged to fly once more, and Rudolph was 
solemnly crowned at Monza, by the Archbishop of 
Milan, one of the deadly enemies of Berenger, who 
had, in conjunction with the other conspirators, 
invited him to invade the country. 
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It was now that Bertha began to display the 
extraordinary powers of an understanding singularly 
strong; and a nature as gentle, compassionate, and 
generous, as her mind was enlarged and comprehen- 
sive. Left to herseK in the government of a con- 
siderable kingdom, she seems to have comprehended, 
at a glance, the importance of her position ; and she 
thenceforth became the nursing mother of the nation 
she was appointed to feed and guide. She com- 
menced a journey of inspection to aU the principal 
towns of the Transjurane, resting at Soleure, Payeme, 
St. Maurice, Lausanne, Geneva, and Orbe, holding at 
each a court, to which she invited all whose situation 
could, in the smallest degree, entitle* them to appear 
as guests in the royal presence; and these little 
levees were said to be conducted with great pomp 
and circumstance ; for Bertha well knew the mighty 
power of outward and visible signs over a rude gene- 
ration. Every morning she sat for some hours to 
r&oeive petitions or petitioners, for none were excluded 
from admission ; and she then sallied forth, attended 
by her ministers and nobles, to suggest and direct 
plans for the improvement of the country, in an 
agricultural point of view, or the amelioration of the 
people in a moral one. The castle of Chavomy con- 
tinued her chosen residence, and many existing docu- 
ments prove that the canton de Vaud was almost the 
first object of her afifectionate attention. She greatly 

VOL. II. G 
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aggrandized and embellished Orbej and could the 
spirit of the hapless Theodolinde have hovered over 
this monument of her earthly course, she would have 
rejoiced to see that one so worthy to occupy her halls 
was now treading in her steps. Merges, a small and 
picturesque town on the lake of Geneva, was just 
emerging from a mere assemblage of scattered fisher- 
men*s huts into a hamlet ; and, although it received 
its charter of incorporation more recently, Bertha's 
hand first raised it into importance. So anxious was 
she to act with impartiality towards all parts of her 
dominions, that she occasionally resided in the castles, 
as well as towns : having held several courts at Cha- 
vorny and at Stratlingen, on the lake of Thun, the 
cradle of the Budolphian race. In honour of that 
circumstance, one of her first architectural efforts was 
the foundation of the church of Amsoldingen, in its 
immediate vicinity, conferring on the new edifice 
many estates for its future conservation and the sup- 
port of a priest It was dedicated to St. Maurice ; 
^and this endowment, in an especial manner, was 
beneficial to a wild desert country, gifted, however, 
with a lake full of fish, and with land that only 
required the hand of labour to yield abundant pro- 
duce. At her desire, a list of the churches that had 
been desecrated or destroyed during the wars between 
Rudolph I. and the empire, not yet repaired, was 
made out, and many of these were restored to their 
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original destinatji^n. * Soleore was also at a later 
period indebted to her beneficence for a chapel dedi- 
cated to their titular saint, Urs ; and for the repara- 
tion of the ancient walls reduced to ashes by the 
Huns. The town and church of Moutiers-Grandville, 
nearly devastated by the same terrible foes, were also 
built up by her munificence. Had Bertha lived some 
centuries before or after, she might (like Theodolinde 
and other friends to humanity) have laboured under 
the imputation of misdirected zeal in advancing, by 
too rapid strides, the march of civilization ; for she, 
too, was a warm advocate of the enfranchisement of 
serfs, many of whom were mantimitted on the sole 
condition of cultivating a given quantity of barren or 
woody land ; and showed herself, whilst she repressed 
brigandage with a strong hand, ever favourable to 
liberty. Many colonists, protected by a special ex- 
emption from taxation, brought into cultivation the 
barren hills of Yverden, and those extending under 
the antique towers of Orbe, not already turned to 
profit by Theodolinde. 

It is imiversally acknowledged, that at this epoch 
monasteries were almost the only means of softening 
the rude manners, and cultivating the wild wastes 
of a half civilized, half barren country ; and, from 
the very commencement of her reign to the close of 
a long life, Bertha showed herself favourable to con- 
ventual institutions She knew they were the sole 

g2 
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asylums of prayer, of liberty, and qf learning. The 
maiden fleeing from a lawless pursuer, whose rank 
precluded punishment or denial,— the serf from a 
cruel master, there found refuge till the arrival of 
other aid. The sick sought health — the hungry 
food ; and the pale boy, whose physical weakness in- 
capacitated him from labouring to obtain a scanty 
subsistence by the sweat of his brow, there often had 
the energies of a strong mind developed, which must 
have lain dormant but for the learning and piety still 
habiting their- sacred walls. The cartulaire of the 
bishopric of Lausanne ; of the abbeys of St Maurice 
in the Valais ; of St Victor at Geneva ; of St. 
Ursanne in the Doub of R6main-m&tier ; not far 
from Gruyferes, and many other monasteries, present 
proofs of Bertha's great liberality in the shape of 
houses, exertiptions from taxation, grants of privi- 
leges, and lands — ^the latter generally uncultivated, 
to be worked by the arms of the peasants, encouraged 
to labour by the example of the monks ; and each 
monastery built or endowed by her had always its 
school for children, its hospital for travellers, and its 
infirmary for the sick. The almost innumerable 
endowments of this nature that she either founded, 
or fostered, were therefore not the result of super- 
stition, but in pursuance of the wisest policy. Many 
charters still extant attest her anxiety that they should 
all be under a good rule of conduct, and tend to the 
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^n^elfare of society. Some run that, *' they must every 
day exercise works of mercy, with all honest inten- 
tion towards the poor, strangers, travellers, and the 
sick." The motto of the Benedictines was '' Labour 
and Prayer." Convents were then in all the freshness 
of their original purity and utility ; and the traveller, 
who views with admiration the vine-clad sides 
of the Jura, rising terrace upon terrace till the eye 
can scarcely distinguish the limit between the work 
of man and the rock of ages which still crowns the 
summit, boldly defined on the blue horizon, will 
probably learn with surprise that the mind which 
directed the beginnings of these stupendous labours 
— the hand which held out recompense and honours, 
and freedom, as the price of so much patient in- 
dustry, was a woman's — ^Bertha's ! l^othing, indeed, 
but the enduring soul of the monk devoted to toil and 
privation ; or the ardent spirit of the shackled slave, 
looking forward, the one in meek hope to a heavenly, 
the other to an earthly reward, could have overcome 
the difficulties which attended the first cultivators of 
these mountains. Sometimes under a burning sun, 
at others exposed to the bitter blasts of the glacial 
Hae, climbing slowly and painfully by rocky ledges 
or crevices along dangerous slopes, and beetling 
cliffis, whence trees were to be hewn down, briars 
pluclj:ed up, — exposed to the bite or stings of the many 
venomous insects and serpents, with which the 
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wildemesses of the Tiansjurone abounded — ^raisiiig 
by manual efforts alone^ the heavy materials neces- 
saiy for the construction of the flights of steps and 
walls rising above each other ; and the deep -wide 
tunnels for the passage of the mountain torrents, now 
concealed by earth and vegetation.* 

As all Bertha's journeys were performed on horse- 
back, her attention was necessarily directed, in an 
especial manner, to the roads which intersected the 
country ; and to^ the honour of Scotland, it must be 
recorded, that she was faithfully and efficiently 
assisted in this branch of her enlightened legislation, 
by a corp8 of pioneers, under the management of a 
Scotch engineer named Mackenbri or Mackenbren, 
who had found his adventurous way in the eleventh 

* A nursery ballad, adapted to three persons, demonstrates 
the commonness of these frightful occupants of the wood and 
brakes of Helvetia : — 

" Et n'allons pas au bois, ma mie I 
Le serpent nous y mordra," &c. &c. 

The monks of Romainmdtier, who founded, by the services 
which their early cultivation of the country rendered to the 
inhabitants, a sort of little spiritual empire in the Transjurane, 
are still believed to glide from the ruins of their monastery at 
midnight, by moonlight, on certain vigils in spring, summer, 
and autumn, clad in the white robes of the order, each bearing 
some implement of labour, as during their earthly pilgrimage ; 
and, after wandering till the dawn of morning amid the scenes 
of their terrestrial labours, fade away, sighing that they are 
wanted no more. — Essay and Traditions upon the Monastery of 
B(ymainm6tier, tlieform&r hyF.de Charrih'e. 
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oentuiy into the Transjuiane, with little more than 
his head and hands to raise him to the fiwour of 
royalty. It is pleasing to add^ that the gratitude 
of Bertha laid the foundation of a fortune which 
rendered him the stock of the Lords of Tavannes, a 
sweet little town in- the canton of B&sle, some of 
whose branches are believed to have remained within 
the last hundred years. And well did the enter- 
prising Scot deserve all he obtained from his royal 
mistress; for, among other works of great utility to 
the land of his adoption, he re-opened the celebrated 
pass called Pierre Pertius^ near the source of the Birs 
or Byrse, a singular and most picturesque archway, 
not far from Tavannes, formed id the solid rock — 
which, during the many ages that had swept over it 
dnce its Roman origin, had become blocked up, and 
thus closed one of the romantic and grand passages 
of Switzerland, in addition to the inconvenience to 
which the inhabitants were subjected by its destruc- 
tion. 

Bertha, like her great ancestor Charlemagne, had 
a taste for agriculture, and introduced several kinds 
of trees, fruits, and flowers, sent to her by Eudolph 
from Italy ; and, ever indefatigable, she rode over the 
country iu all directions, that she might herself choose 
the hills and rocks best calculated for the site of her 
fortresses and castles. 

Whilst thus exercising the noblest attributes and 
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ayocations of royalty; when, with the monarch of 
Israel, she could say, " I made me great works ; I 
builded me houses ; I planted me vineyards ; I made 
me gardens and orchards, and I planted trees in them 
of all kind of fruits :" whilst thus sowing the germs 
of a new state of society— of a better future — she 
was suddenly called upon to defend herself and her 
dominions from that scourge of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, known under the common term of Sara- 
cens, Hungarians or Madschare& At first, these 
visitants appeared in small predatory bands, con- 
fining their attacks to the mere plunder of the de- 
fenceless, carrying off the spoils of the people with- 
out exercising much violence towards their persons ; 
but on each succeeding visit they showed themselves 
stronger and fiercer. At their dreaded approach, 
the terrified peasantry crowded to the towns, which, 
in turn, became the prey of the numerous troops that 
ere long descended into the country by the Pennine 
Alps and the Rhone. 

At this fearful juncture Bertha's courage and saga- 
city were equally conspicuous ; and, the strong sense 
of a woman, simply seeking to protect her people, 
gave rise, perhaps, to the first idea of the modern 
telegraph. On a prolonged line from the Alps to the 
Jura, may yet be seen mauy little solid fortresses, 
called " the towers of Bertha or Bertholo ;" they are 
built at certain distances, permitting each to under- 
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stand and reply to the signals of the other.* All 
were constructed for defence only, the walls very 
thick, the windows narrow and high up ; whilst the 
low arched doorway, ten or twelve feet from the 
ground, can be reached only by a ladder let down 
from above. The tower of Gourze, crowning a steep 
pinnacle of the Jorat, is at the summit of a pyramid 
of smooth turf, joining to the very edge of the- circular 
walls. The tower of Bertholo, which has preserved 
her name in the pa/tois romane, protected in an 
especial manner the royal vineyard at Lutry. The 
tower of Moudon commanded the course of the Broie ; 
and that of Molifere, sumamed " the eye of Helvetia," 
overlooked the river Broie on one side, and the lake, 
on which arose the tower of Neuch&tel, on the other. 
All these towers now dilapidated and crumbling, were 
constructed by the queen as a refuge to the popula- 
tion of their respective districts. At the first signal, 
lords and peasants collected together their most valu- 
able articles, and carried them to the shelter of 
the same hospitable walls which received themselves 
and families. These little miniature castles had com- 
monly only a dark, but dry kitchen stocked with 

* Nous voyona encore s'^ever but les coUines de Tielles tours, 
que nous nommons du nom de la Heine Berthe : k Gourze, k 
Moudon, k la Moli^re, k Neuchatel, sur une ligne prolong^e des 
Alpes au Jura, k des distances qui permettaient de s'entre- 
r^pondre et de se donner des signaux.— -Ft«22iemiii. 

o 3 
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wood, and a rude ovea on the ground floor. A room 
for arms, and the missives then in use before the in* 
vention of gunpowder, formed the first. The second 
was divided into three or four very tiny apartments, 
to separate, in some degree, the di£ferent classes thus 
thrown by a common calamity into collision; and 
the garret above was kept filled with grain, cheese, 
and provisions for the use of all the fugitives 
generally. When the little ladder was drawn up, the 
inmates were usually safe &om these wandering 
robbers, and without a garrison, could keep even a 
powerful enemy at bay a considerable time. 

In one of these primitive abodes, Bertha was her- 
self obliged to seek security firom a desperate body of 
Hungarians, who, in 927, after having burnt the con- 
vent of St. Gall nearly to its foundation, and carried 
fire and sword through Argovia, approached from the 
lake of Bienne. The king was in Italy, with a 
numerous force of the best Burgundian troops ; and, 
in the utter impossibility of stemming the torrent, she 
fled with her children, her cousin Ulric, Bishop of 
Augsburg, who had been just driven from his diocess 
by the same foes, her ministers, and whole court, to 
the tower of Neuchfi.tel, wKere she had to mourn the 
death of the good bishop of Lausanne, Boson, mur- 
dered in his ninetieth year.* He was the same ex- 

* Sainct Ylricli, de la znaison des Comtea de Klbonrg et de 
Tillingen, en ce temps dtoit Euesque d'Augspouxg. Ce fnt aussi 
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cellent prelate whose consecration had been impeded 
by the arrival of the imperial troops against Rudolph 
I. ; and, in the hope that his age and sacred character 
would impress the barbarians with some awe, he 
approached them, dressed in his pontifical habits, 
with entreaties that they would spare the lives of his 
flock. Alas I as formerly, a bishop of Rome was 
massacred by the ruthless Attila, the cruel monsters, 
intoxicated with blood, felled him to the earth, while 
the words of peace and blessing yet lingered on his 
lips. \^en sated with booty and violence, they at 
length withdrew, she quitted her little prison ; by new 
exemptions and new liberalities endeavouring to raise 
the spirits of her people ; and by a wise administration, 
confidence soon replaced fear and despair. But with 
her usual judgment, anticipating fresh inroads, she 
provided against a recurrence of the same horrors, by 
increasing the number of her strong citadels. She 
founded, after this event, the castles of Champvent, 
near Yverden ; and added materially to the castle of 
Vufflens.* Amid these active employments and 

en ce mdme temps que la Preuost^ et Temple de Moustier, 
Granduaux, fut fond^ par laditte Reyne Berthe, et que la haute 
AUemagne, I'Heluetie, Bourgogne, et. presque toute la France 
recent des grandes playes et rauages par les Hongrols et Sarra- 
zins, qui s'y ietterent et passerent auec grandes forces. . . . 
Laditte Heyne Berthe eut aussi sa retraitte de deuant ses enne- 
mis auec le dit Sainct Vlrich. 

* Sa femme, grande parmi les rois, fait oublier ses fautes, et 
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public cares, she had become twice again a mother 
and every saocessiYe year proved, that toil and sorrow 
is ordinarily the lot of all — ^the common lot, from 
which the good and the gifted, the noble and the 
serf, are not — cannot, from the natmre of man, be 
exempt Yet let it not be thought that this world is 
either a dreary desert, or a garden filled with delicious 
fruits, forbidden to man's touch. Flowers are yet 
more numerous on the path of life than thomS ; and, 
even where adversity rules the dark destiny of some 
one hapless traveller, we are told that, " if he will go 
on his way bearing good seed,'' even he shall finally 
gamer his sheaves in a land of everlastiDg happinesa 
Hope thus joumejrs with the saddest pilgrim of the 
vale of tears. 

One of the trials of Bertha, and a bitter one indeed, 
was the precarious situation of her husband ; and the 
moral snares, as well as personal dangers, which en- 
vironed him on all sides. He had conquered Be- 
renger ; but, like his father, he was soon doomed to 

le bon temps oh Berthe JUait, rappelle encore anjourd'hui lea 

vertus et les moeurs Bientdt \me abbaye de B^n^- 

dictins y est fondle. Champvent et Vnfflens sont b&tis. L'agri- 
cidture fait en mdme temps des progr^s ; celle de la vigne pros- 
p^re. Le commerce mdme parait prendre nn ^lan qu'on n'a 
point soup^onn^. Quelques foires sMtablissent. Berthe, plus 
rapide que son siecle, favorise tout ce qui peat I'adoudr on 
P^clairer. Partout le sol changeait de face et attestait la sagesse 
du gouvemement. — MuUer. 
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know that a crown won by fraud or violence, is 
seldom worn without care, or retained without having 
recourse to the same weapons. Many parts of his 
dominion pertinaciously held out for Berenger, and 
he was obliged to take the field two or three times 
before the cruel assassination of that unfortunate 
monarch at Yerona, twelve months after his deposi- 
tion, removed all anxiety as to his final restoration to 
the throne from whence he had been, so unjustly, 
expelled. But this very event, fortunate in ap- 
pearance, must have struck a blow to his confidence 
in his new subjects ; and to preserve his dangerous 
eminence he felt obliged to draw many troops and 
subsidies firom Switzerland, which he was sensible the 
queen must spare with difficulty ; especially after the 
last terrible irruption of the barbarians into Helvetia, 
when it became necessary to erect and garrison many 
strongholds for her own personal security, and that 
of the kingdom he had entrusted to her keeping. 
The husband and father must, too, have had many 
anxieties for the young wife, and infant children, thus 
exposed without their natural protector to such foes. 
Nor were these the only sources of disquietude, that 
mingled their bitter waters with the honied draughts 
of victory. 

The inhabitants of that portion of Italy forming 
the especial kingdom of Lombardy, were sprung from 
one of the numerous tribes bordering the Baltic, and 
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were at first distrngmshed for their wild appearance 
aud warlike propensities ; but so rapid was the influ- 
ence of climate and example, that the Lombards of 
the fourth generation surveyed with curiosity and 
afi&ight the portraits of their savage fcMtefaihers. 
Their heads were shaven behind, but shaggy locks 
hung low over their eyes and mouth, and a long 
beard represented* the name and character of the 
nation.* Their dress consisted of coarse linen gar- 
ments, after the fashion of the Anglo-Saxons, deco- 
rated with broad stripes of variegated colours. The 
legs and feet were clothed in long hose cuid open 
sandals ; and even in the security of peace a trusty 
sword was constantly girt at their side. Yet this strange 
apparel and horrid aspect often concealed a gentle 
and generous disposition. And it was to this pliant 
conciliatory spirit that their early civilization doubtless 
owed its origin. The Burgundians, as his Transju- 
rane followers were indiscriminately termed, ere long, 
rendered themselves excessively displeasing to these, 
their more refined fellow-subjects, by the coarseness of 
their manners, and the intemperance of their habits. 
Whether they spoke the German language, or em- 

* Lombards, originally Langobards, from the peculiar length 
and fashion of their beards. Gibbon says that the portraits of 
the old Lombards might still be seen in his time in the old 
palace of Monza, founded or restored by Queen Theodolinde, the 
Bertha of Lombardy. 
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ployed the pa/toia romane, bom indeed of Latin, but 
full of the guttural sounds of the dialect on which 
they engrafted it, the delicacy of Italian ears, accus* 
tomed to the corrupt Latin or Italian idiom then 
usurping the place of the original language of Bome, 
was equally shocked. They professed themselves 
" stunned " by the harshness of their voices, which 
they compared to the sound of thunder, or '' the crash 
of their native avalanches/' * They were disgusted 
with the voracious appetites of these sons of the Alps, 
— ^with their love of wine — ^their gormandizing in 
fruits, as yet imknown or exceedingly scarce in their 
native lands : -f* and the spiritual fastidious Boman, 
with his flowing toga, poHshed address, and elegant 
costume, wa^ not less annoyed by his intercourse with 
the stalwart heroes of the Bhine and Helvetia, 
arrayed in the strong, stiff, and coarse apparel of their 
more homely frigid country. There was, besides, a 
continual difficulty in finding them proper shelter in 
winter, because all classes of society were reluctant to 

* Liutprand mentions the railleries of the Italians on the 
hoarse and loud voices of Rudolph and his companions. 

t The fruits of the south ever excited the ardent desires of 
the iTorthems — it was the boast of their flavour that attracted 
the Varangians from the bottom of Scandinavia to Constanti- 
nople, to form the guard of the emperor. And in the Irish 
language, spoken formerly by the Scandinavians, they still say 
figiakcaia, to desire figs — an idiom expressive of an earnest 
longing for something. — Gibbon, 
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receive them as guests under their roofs ; whilst the 
lower range of apartments surrounding the courts or 
quadrangles attached to the feudal castle, or palace, 
usually appropriated to the soldiery, became greatly 
inadequate for the accommodation of the troops he 
deemed neccRsary for his safety; and tents, in the 
somewhat cold and damp winter climate of Lom- 
bardy, were found ^injurious to the health of men 
habituated to enormous pine fibres, in the small close 
dwellings of their native country. 

These were, however, minor annoyances — ^teasing 
rather than dangerous — others silently advanced 
from a more alarming quarter. The dukes and 
marquisses of Italy, who had had recourse to a foreign 
prince, not to strengthen their country, but to 
weaken the royal power; and because a distant 
monarch was less liable to check their tyranny and 
ambition, had no desire that Rudolph should reside 
habitually amongst them, nor were by any means 
admirers of the loyal spirit which led him, from the 
beginning of his reigD, to exercise justice and impar- 
tiality towards all his subjects: their attendance at 
his court grew less frequent — their demeanour far 
from respectful ; and Rudolph, little aware of all the 
causes of this evident dissatisfaction, thought the pre- 
sence of Bertha, by rallying her sex around his 
throne, might strengthen its wavering pillars. He 
had already gone twice into Helvetia^ since his 
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Italian conquest, to raise troops; and Bertha, ever 
fondly attached to him, at length, tore herself from 
her own throne, to partake, for a season, of the cares 
congregating around hi& She returned with him 
after his third visit, and resided during her brief 
sojourn at Monza.* 

This inauspicious journey took place about the 
dose of 926, and a veil hangs over it, which the hand 
of conjugal love and duty never lifted up : but it is 
believed that Bertha detected, soon after her arrival, 
a growing admiration of the king for one of the noble 
ladies, who came to offer their homage to her as 
Queen of Italy —ErmenegUda or Ermengarde, widow 
of the Marquis of Ivr^e. Whether Bertha was too 
gentle to reproach, or too proud to complain, or 
whether she had done both uselessly — for she was a 
woman and a wife — all is unknown, excepting that 
she re-crossed the Alps so precipitately that her 
return was unexpected in Helvetia, from which 

♦ When the writer visited Monza, the royal family occnpied 
the quiet modem palace, and it was of course closed to strangers. 
Nor could she learn much traditionally of Bertha, for her 
guide, a young man, eager to communicate all he knew of 
Queen Theodolinde, and her chickens, and the iron crown, 
listened somewhat impatiently to inquiries ahout Bertba. He 
knew of her little more than that ** she was a great spinner, and 
a very good woman ;" hut in his eyes, evidently, far below her 
predecessor, the glorious Queen of Autharis. At Milan Bertha 
was better remembered. 
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cotintry, indeed, her absence was so short that it has 
escaped the .observation of nearly every Swiss an- 
nalist 

Whatever might be the cause of Bertha's disgust^ 
or displeasure, she was not one to sink hopelessly 
under present evik or mortificationF. From that 
perversion of mind, by which, neglecting the good or 
the happiness that Ues within our grasp, we centre all 
our energies to compass some distant enjoyment, or 
consume our weary days in pining for what is past, 
she was utterly free ; and bending her thoughts 
back into their proper channel, she pursued the 
*< even tenor of her way,'' governing her kingdom as 
before this supposed blow to her domestic peace, with 
vigilance and benignity. 

The object of Bertha's journey thus defeated, Ru- 
dolph remained alone to stem the torrent of opposi- 
tion which advanced with rapid strides So blind 
also is prejudice, that the lovely young Queen, then 
in the prime of womanly beauty, awakened little or 
no admiration in a people prepared to dislike her 
because she was German. Her accent, however 
softened by feminine tones, was still guttural; and 
remembering that Bertha, the mother oi Charle- 
magne, was termed by the uncourtly chroniclers of 
the day, " Bertha with the large foot,'* * they most 

* On a confondu notre humble reine avec Berthe, an grand 
pied, m^re de Charlemagne. — VuRiemin. 
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unceremoniously (and as all Swiss historians indig- 
nantly notice with a flat denial of the fact) applied to 
her the same injurious cc^omenl whilst Testa 
Tedesca (German head) became a familiar phrase, 
applied to the perpetrator of any act of uncommon 
slowness, awkwardness, or stupidity, by Rudolph s 
vivacious subjects of the sunny South, in allusion to 
their new compatriots, of certainly heavier calibre, 
who had followed him from the North. A Swiss 
author says, that the sons of Helvetia have seldom 
obtained from their victories in the plains of Italy the 
usual results of conquest; and the complaint or 
observation is singularly applicable to the imagined 
success of Budolph. Notwithstanding the many 
good qualities of the Burgundians, and the really 
attractive character of the king, they were soon com- 
pelled to relinquish every hope of obtaining over the 
affections of the Italian people generally, that influ- 
ence which could alone support his power against the 
machinations of the nobility. It was in vain that the 
iron crown of Charlemagne rested on his brows ; one 
by one, the ever-restless, never-satisfied nobles de- 
serted his banner ; and he soon saw himself obliged 
to raise his standard, and march to quell an insurrec- 
tion, excited by a few princes, once his stanchest 
adherents. 

Pavia^ the richest and most populous city in his 
realm, formerly the capital of the Lombard kings, 
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following the example of some other minor towns, 
threw oflf her allegiance ; and Rudolph, never defi- 
dent in personal bravery, exasperated at this defeo- 
tion, resolved to punish the treacherous city. He 
assembled a numerous force; and, finding on his 
arrival, the gates shut at his approach, he encamped 
on the banks of the Ticino, which partly encircles its 
walls, and made preparations for an assault. But 
the thoughtless monarch brought with him, in his 
own breast, a more dangerous foe to his peace and 
power than any enclosed within the battlemented 
towers of Pavia. '* It was at this time," says an old 
Italian author, ^' that the king of Burgundy received 
a message, by a trusty agent, sent to him from the 
Marchioness of Ivr^e, inviting him to repair to a 
castle of her own, on the opposite side of the Ticino. 
She told him the hearts of all the great princes of 
Italy were in her keeping — that it was to her he 
might look for security on the throne — ^that her inflTi- 
ence over them should be exerted in his favour, and 
thus terminate amicably the differences now existing 
between him and them.'^ Rudolph had already been 
captivated by the consummate loveliness of this most 
beautiful, but artful, woman ; wtose refined coquetry 
had indeed, " as by enchantment, chained to her chariot 
wheels many noble adorers." The glittering gifts of 
nature, aDuexed to the widow of the Marquis of 
Ivr^e, administering during the minority of an infant 
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son, his extensive possessions, account very rationally 
for her " enchantments." 

The frail credulous monarch, the secret recesses of 
whose inconstant spirit had been probed by another 
far more subtle than his own, distrusted not the 
power of which she boasted. He felt but too well 
her control over himself; and, intoxicated by hopes 
of all kinds, he hastened to obey the flattering sum- 
mons. Such was his confidence in her personal at- 
tachment and political importance, that, regardless 
of the prayers of his principal officers, to whom he 
was obliged to confide his intention, he crossed the 
Ticino, a dangerous river, by night nearly alone, and 
the next day saw him a member of her luxurious 
court.* 

From this moment the reign of Rudolph, in Italy, 
was virtually at an end. He suffered his troops to 
remain without making any hostile demonstration, 
awaiting the wonders she was to perform ia attaching 
''all hearts to his cause;'' and, his senses steeped 
in voluptuousness, he lost, for the first time, the in- 
herent goodness of his very uature. The soil and 
climate favourable to vegetable beauty is often found 
adverse to the human constitution. The position of 

* Qneste parole di un senso misterioso e scuro crollarono il 
ooraggio di Rodolfo ; di notte tempo lascid il campo e risalito il 
Ticino sopra una barchetta corse a trovare la bella insidiosa Er- 
mengarda. — Oavaio dai Museo BeUisoni di Pavia, 
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Pavia is delightful, from the luxuriance of its waving 
crops and general fertility; but the water of the 
Ticino is bad, the land marshy, and even now, when 
so much has been effected for its improvement, the 
neighbourhood is not considered healthy. The sol- 
diers, confined to tents, began to suffer; the mar- 
chioness had, however, inspired liim with such dis- 
trust for all excepting herself, that he turned a deaf 
ear to the remonstrances of his generals, threw off the 
nobles who were his first and truest Mends, and 
would not permit a hint to her dishoDOur to be 
breathed in his presence. The Transjurane and 
Italian nobility, whose sagacity enabled them to fore- 
see some part, at least, of the impending catastrophe 
which was to end and punish this disgraceful con- 
nexion, were consequently unable to avert it Thus 
blinded by the seductions of a shameful passion, he 
remained ignorant of the plots of the marchioness in 
favour of her own brother ^ till, the conspiracy being 
complete, the denouement ready for development, 
the syren threw off the mask ; and he found him- 
self a prisoner in her castle, and in the absolute 
power of a most formidable and unscrupulous rival I* 

♦ Une femme Italienne finit par s'emparer de son esprit con- 
fiant et cr^dule, &c. — La Heine Berthe, VuMiemin, p. 5. 

Bientdt apr^, Bndolphe U. fat abandonn^ par ceux qtd 
Pavoient appeW. Hugues, Comte de Provence, fat dev^, h, sa 
place, sur le trdne, en 926. — Sismondi, 
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• 

Hugh, Count of Provence, and his sister, were 
the grandchildren of Lothaire II. by their mother, a 
daughter born from his illegitimate union with Yal* 
drada, married when very young to the Count of 
Aries. They both inherited the personal graces of 
their too celebrated grandmother, for Hugh was ac- 
counted the handsomest man in Europe. He was 
bold and enterprising, risking everything in his insa- 
tiable thirst for dominion and pleasure. He pos- 
sessed, like his sister, the rare and sometimes dan- 
gerous art of bending men's minds to his will and 
views : he had long felt himself cramped by his 
narrow sovereignty of Aries ; and turning to profit 
the wavering character of the Italians, and the infa- 
tuation of their young monarch, he determined, by 
the aid of his sister, to wrest firom him the Italian 
crown,— and thus obtained it. 

As Rudolph's death, under such circumstances, 
must have overwhelmed them with ignominy; and 
would not have prevented the other confederate 
nobles from offering the vacant crown, if so disposed, 
to a fresh candidate, he was permitted to depart ; after 
signing a most disastrous convention, by which he 
agreed to draw pff all his troops from Pavia. Burn- 
ing with shame, resentment, and mortification, he 
made his way back to Monza^ which always remained 
faithful to his interests ; and when his feelings, both 
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^ a monarch and a man, had recovered this shock , he 
wrote to his father-in-law, the Duke of Swabia, im- 
ploring his assistance to recover the elevation from 
which treachery and folly had so abruptly hurled him. 
The behaviour of Burcard to the Agilolfingers, 
some years before, had proved that he was not indif- 
ferent to the ppmps and vanities of this world ;- his 
prompt determination to support his son-in-law, with 
even his personal aid, evinced that this sentiment 
had experienced no diminution from age. He raised 
a large army in his own domains and in those of 
Rudolph, and with these he marched intrepidly upon 
Milan by Ivree, to punish, not only the rival of 
Rudolph, but the perfidious beauty whose meretri- 
cious arts had triumphed over his pure, lovely daugh- 
ter. Milan, once the most strongly in Rudolph's 
interests, was now in possession of this opposite fac- 
tion ; and sheltered within its walls the two objects of 
his especial wratL He encamped at a short distance 
from the city, intending to starve it into capitulation ; 
and, the conspirators not having had much time to 
prepare for a siege, he might have been successful, 
had not his career been suddenly and frightfully ter- 
minated. Whilst one day riding round the walls to 
reconnoitre, accompanied by some of his stafi^ he 
exclaimed, in the elation of his heart, " The gates of 
this city shall soon be opened, and, as truly as I am 
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Duke Burcard, I will make the Italians mount on 
horseback with a single spur." * 

The vain boast was heard abd • understood by a 
German beggar, possibly sent there as a spy on the 
words of the invaders* On learning this menace, 
which implied all the degradation to which they 
would be subject if he succeeded, the proud Italians 
felt their antipathy sharpened by fear. A small band 
bound themsjelves to efifect his death. He was sur- 
prised and murdered. 

On learning the fatal tidings, Rudolph, over- 
whelmed with grief and remorse, abandoned the 
country to his rival ; and returned, in 929, into Bur- 
gundy, to soothe the sorrow of the queen, as well as 
take eflTective measures for the prosecution of a war 
which was now become one of vengeance. His de- 
parture was followed by the immediate recognition of 
the pretensions of the Count of Provence by all the 
nobles of Italy; nor did his coronation experience 
any obstacles from the court of Home, the popes, 
during the many changes of dynasty which marked 
this epoch, showing little repugnance to legitimatise 
any candidate for a tlurone who arrived at the head 
of an army. 

• " Aussi certainement que je suisle due Burcard, ajouta-t-il, 
je ferai monter les Italiens h cheval avec un seul ^peron." He 
had also said he would make them ride harideUes (sony horses). 
— Miiller, 

VOL. II. H 
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A tyrant was, perhaps, necessary to make the 
Italians feel the consequences of that wavering spirit, 
now prompting a wish for one mode of government 
and one line of kings, then seeking their, antipodes in 
another form and another family ; and that tyrant 
was Hugh, to whom they had decreed their crown 
after having deprived Rudolph of it, in 926. He 
soon displayed the metal of his mind ; and the 
Italian nobles contrasting Rudolph's always gracious 
generous rule with that of his stem, haughty, am- 
bitious successor, united almost unanimously in 
wishing his recal. Hugh, also, was a Burgundian, 
and this circumstance increased their dislike, in some 
degree certainly unjust, since they had called both 
Rudolph and himself to their throne. Hugh, too 
keen-sighted not to penetrate into their ill-concealed 
sentiments, made some dreadful examples of those he 
deemed the most inimical to him ; and then, to take 
away from Rudolph the temptation to return, opened 
a treaty, by which he ceded to him the sovereignty 
of Aries, a kingdom possessing the advantage of in- 
creased contiguity to the Transjurane, and betrothed his 
only son, Lothaire, to Rudolph's daughter, Adelaide.* 

When this overture reached Rudolph, he was in 
a state of great anxiety and considerable embarrass- 
ment. Right worthily had his sceptre been wielded 

* Histoire de Suisse ; Mallet, tome i. page 126. 
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in his absence by the fond and faithful wife, to whose 
heart he had given so cruel a blow by his infatuated 
attachment to the Marchioness of Ivrde ; but the 
resources of the country were becoming exhausted by 
his long Italian wars, and the exertions still abso- 
lutely necessary to keep thd swarms of barbarians, 
continually haunting his borders, from ravaging the 
entire country. It does not appear that Bertha re- 
ceived any very important increase of territory or riches 
from the death of her father, since the Duchess of 
Swabia from that period governed the whole of the 
country belonging to him, and stood, thenceforth, 
prominently forward as one of its most distinguished 
rulers.* '* To swear by the days of Hedwige," says 
an old writer, " was considered as common and solemn 
as formerly, at Rome, by the head of the emperors. 
These were sufficient reasons for inducing Rudolph to 
listen to a truce ; it is possible, also, that the expe- 
rience he had had of the fickleness of popular favour 
— ^the disgraceful episode of the Marchioness of 
Ivr^e, and the certainty of a long, wearisome, and 
expensive contest with such a competitor, determined 
him at length to accede to the terms offered. They 
were, undoubtedly, extremely advantageous to him, 
and had not the death of the Duke of Swabia, and 
the treachery which planted so bitter a sting in his 

♦ Basle was ceded to Rudolph by treaty as part of Bertha's 
dowry. 

H 2 
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heart, whilst it robbed him of a crown, intervened 
to keep up resentful feelings towards both Hugh 
and his sister, they would doubtless have been 
sooner accepted. In 930, he finally relinquished 
all his pretensions to the throne of Italy, accepting 
in exchange that of the kingdom of Aries or Pro- 
vence. This beautiful country, united to the heri- 
tage of his fathers, rendered his kingdom one of 
considerable magnitude and great riches, extending 
from the borders of the Bhine to the Mediterranean 
Sea, and commanding the passages of the Alps and 
the Jura.* 

A great and happy change in the affairs of the 
Transjurane followed this convention. The too-long 
separated couple again seated themselves upon the 
same throne, '* Budolph, near Bertha, as Heroism 
accompanied Yirtue and the Graces." From this 
moment, the erring monarch and inconstant husband 

* Two kingdoms, afterwards united, were formed by usurpers 
out of what was then called Burgundy, and comprised the 
provinces between the Rhone and the Alps, with Franche 
Comt^, and great part of Switzerland 

These kingdoms were denominated Provence and Transjurane 
Burgundy. The latter was very small, comprising only part of 
Switzerland ; but its second sovereign, Rudolph II., acquired by 
treaty almost the whole of the former ; and the two united were 
called the kingdom of Aries. — ffaUam. 

Les deux royaumes de Bourgogne (transjurane et cisjurane) 
Bont r^unis par Rudolphe II.— -MawtteZ Chronciogiqtce, par Jean 
Humbert, Mallety tome i. page 126. 
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became ail that his fond wife and loyal country could 
desire. He had found the Transjurane, notwith- 
standing the disastrous incursions of the barbarians, 
in so healthy, if not prosperous, a state, that nothing 
was wanting but a few years of peace to raise it, 
in conjunction with the kingdom now its appendage, 
to great wealth and importance.* 

Provence, the beautiful region which subsequently 
became so celebrated as the land of the Troubadours, 
and the seat of the ecclesiastical kingdom of the 
French popes, was even then, though fallen from its 
primitive glory, of great weight in a political point 
of view from its proximity to Italy and its choice pro- 
duction& The Romans, so quick to perceive the 
respective local advantages of the many countries 
they conquered and colonized, had early made Aries 
and Nismes important stations. Both abound with 
remains of the noblest monuments of their genius and 
skill Amphitheatres, theatres, aqueducts, triumphal 
arches, temples, sewers, spacious forums; and all those 
other works of beauty and utility which attest the 

* Rodolph IT. (de 911 a 937) exposa par des guerres impru- 
dentes le bonheur dont ses peuples jouissaient ; mais les qualit^s 
eminentes de son Spouse Berthe firent oublier les fautes de ce 
prince. Cette reine, qui fiLt le modele de toutes les vertus, 
encouragea Tagriculture dans nos contr^es, r^para les routes, 
oonstrusit des chateaux, fonda des ^glises et des monast^res, aux- 
quels elle assigna^des projjridtiSs et des revenus. — Die. His, du 
Canton de Vaud, par Louis Levade, page 420. 
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existence of a noble Roman city. Aries was the 
favourite residence of Julius Caesar, who built the 
arena ; and of Constantine the Great, two of whose 
sons, Constantine 11. and another named Aries, were 
bom there. It was in marching from thence to his 
last battle against Maxentius, that Constantine saw 
(as he announced to the Christian world) the heavenly 
symbol of his conquest, and read the solemn words, 
" By this sign thou shalt conquer." 

On the right side of the Rhone, opposite to the 
amphitheatre, in the once thickly populated, but 
now melancholy deserted, faubourg of Trinquetaille, 
may be traced a few dark dismal brick walls, all that 
time and the Saracens have left of the splendid palace 
called La Truille, inhabited by Roman emperors, 
French monarchs, and their successors, the indepen- 
dent coimts and kings of Aries. The site of their 
very abode is conjectural ; and the local guides of the 
place point out two noble columns of granite, sup- 
porting the half of a Corinthian pediment, built into 
the fofdde of the HoteMu-N'ord, as a proof that 
Constantine held there his court. But the remem- 
brance of Bertha's humble industry has better out- 
lived the obliterating power of nine centuries ; and at 
Aries, as at Monza and Milan, the stranger is told, 
*' the time is no more when good queen Bertha spun.'* 
Aries had lost much of its imperial splendour when 
Bertha became its queen, still a vast number of 
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Roman antiquities, remaimng even yety must have 
struck such a mind as hers with wonder and delight, 
as she rode through this rich classical city of bygone 
ages.* The majestic arena was then a citadel, shel- 
tering three thousand of the poorest of her subjects, 
who had fled to its thick walls for protection from 

* Mons. Estnmgin, Advocate of Aries, in his description of his 
native city, just published, says, that almost within the memory 
of man, Aries presented a museum of Roman antiquities, broken 
statues, columns, and other debris of the reigns of Julius Cflesar, 
Augustus, and the Constantines, dispersed without order in tlie 
streets, and built into the houses. Some of the most perfect 
have since been collected, and are now in the rich museum held 
in the old church of St. Anne, opposite the cathedral — many 
others were sent to embellish various museums in Fiunce ; and 
a vessel, freighted with several of great value, on its way to 
Paris as a present, at her desire, to Catherine of Medicis, when 
with Charles IX. she visited Aries, was lost in the difficult 
navigation on the Rhone near Yienne. In the time of Bertha, 
therefore, Aries must have been still a Roman city, though " its 
glory had departed." Twice has the writer of this sketch lin- 
gered with delight in Aries ; and saw, during each sojourn by the 
clear light of a bright southern moon, that stui^^ndous monu- 
ment of Roman power, the Amphitheatre, hallowed by the 
modem shades of Goethe, Byron, Madame de Stael, and 
Chateaubriand, left so entire, that it was soon afterwards the 
scene of a bull-fight, given by a popular member of the city to 
his constituents, who, to the amount of ten thousand persons, 
there witnessed a renewal of the ferocious pastimes of antiquity. 
Wi^h grief the writer learnt this appropriation of the arena. 
A railroad will, it is said, soon annihilate all vestige of the 
Roman burial ground immortalised (in verse at least) by Dante 
and Ariosto. 
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the Saracens a century before. The busy hum of 
man engaged in his daily travail — the gleeful sound 
of infant voices shouting in their play, had succeeded 
to the roaring of savage animals, and the agonized 
shrieks of their victims — to the clashing arms of the 
miserable gladiators fighting, even xmto death, for the 
amusement of the cruel, though refined, population 
of heathen Rome — and to the wild shout of applause, 
echoing in prolonged thunder, when the victims fell ; 
but the stem grandeur of that wondrous pile remained 
in all its majesty of form and solidity of construction* 
— the Egyptian, obelisk telling of the earliest ages of 
the world, of Moses and of the Pharaohs, as the Alis- 
camps or Elysian fields of the Greeks and Romans 
(so spake they of the last resting place of man!) 

* " Here, where murder breathed her bloody steam ; 

And here, where buzzing nations choked the ways. 
And roared or murmur'd like a mountain stream 
Dashing or winding as its torrent strays ; 
Here, where the Roman million's blame or praise 
Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd, 
My voice sounds much — and fall the stars* faint rays 
On the arena void — seats crushed — walls bow'd — 
And galleries, where my steps seem echoes strangely loud. 
♦ # # * ♦ 

" A ruin — yet what ruin ! from its mass 
Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been rear'd ; 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass 
And marvel where the spoil could have appeared." 

Lord Byron^ Pilgrimage of Childe Hardd^ canto iv. 
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spared by the awe-struck barbarians of the north, 
were there as now; and the solemn cemetery was 
stm crowded with magnificent sarcophagi, graceful 
pillars, breathing statues, and monumental tablets, 
funereal urns, and votive altars* — the beautiful 

* Leg Aliscamps or les Gliamps-Ely86es of Aries, the KoDie 
of Gaul, have excited the admiration of the two most cele- 
brated poets of Italy, familiar with the far-famed Campo 
Santo of their native land at Pisa — ^Dante and Ariosto. Ariosto 
makes the Paladin Eoland (Orlando), that nephew of Charle- 
magne so celebrated in all the chronicles of the middle ages, 
fight under the walls of Aries, whose Champs Elys^s received, 
according to the poet, the mortal spoils of the chevaliers who 
fell on each side : — 

" Delia gran multitudure ch'uccisa, 

Fu d*ogni parte in questa ultima guerra. . . . 

Se ne veda encor segno in quella terra, 

Ch^ presso ad Arli, ove il Rodano stagna 

Piena di sepolture h la campagna." 

(Orlando Furiosoj xxxix. 72.) 

Before him a yet nobler poet had made allusion in the Divina 
Commedia to the tombs of the Elysian fields on the borders of 
the Rhone : — 

" Si come ad Arli ov'el Rodano stagna, 
Fanno i sepolcri tutto'l loco varo." 

So celebrated was this Elysium, even before the Christian era, 
that neighbouring cities, when willing to do especial honour to 
the dead, brought them by the navigation of the Rhone, taking 
care. to place under the tongue a small sum of money, usually - 
an obole, to satisfy the demand of Charon, that stem avaricious 
boatman of the dead, who suffered none to cross the gulf, sepa- 
rating this world from the next, without duly paying the tri- 
butary fee. — ViUe d* Aries, par J, J. Estranging Avocat d Aries. 

h3 
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cathedral in all the freshness of its first completion 
amj^i^rfection of finish — the theatre with its two 
inajestic marble columns standing in lonely sublimity 
amid the ruins of its circular terraces, its buried 
stage, its half-developed orchestra — the profusely 
scattered wrecks of sculptured Mezes, cornices, and 
fa9ades — of marble porticoes, twisted pillars, and 
slender pilasters, pedestals, and inscriptions built 
into, and incrusting the walls of every domicile 
— the bright striped or chequered awnings spread 
across the streets, and projecting from each door and 
window — the rich vegetation of mural foliage of 
every kind, springing from the grey time-stained 
walls — the olive, the mulberry, and the palm-trees, 
around which the vine threw her green branches and 
purple clusters; and at whose feet bloomed and 
ripened myriads of flowers and fruits — and, above 
all, the strange but picturesque costumes of the 
people — the brilliant colours of the flowing robes — 
the long dark flashing southern eye, shaded by lashes 
and tresses shining and black as polished ebony, and, 
the soft pale olive of the speaking physiognomy of 
mingled origin, Roman and Saracenic. How strange ! 
yet how exciting and delightful, must all this have 
been to the German queen, whose eloquent blood 

Melanges. Gervais de Tilbury, annaliste dii XIII* si^le et 
Marechal du Hoyaume d'Ailes sous Othon IV., Empereur 
d'Allemagne. 
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spoke through the pure red and white of her father- 
land ; and whose life, save a brief interval, had beeu 
spent in the primitive cities of Swabia, or in wander- 
ing over the primeval Alps and half-cultivated lands 
of Helvetia- 
Anxious to secure the attachment of his new sub- 
jects, the good monarch went many times every year 
into Provence ; where, as in other parts of his do- 
minions, he would frequently seat himself under a 
great tree, on the border of the high road, to ad- 
minister justice, like the judges of Israel, to all his 
people.* Belinquishing on this point his feudal and 
royal rights, he allowed them to elect their own 
parish priest, at the same time that he was vigilant 
in watching over the conduct of those thus ap- 
pointeAf Bertha a^ompanied him once or twice 

* " Leur empire s'^tendait des bords du Rhin, pres de Schaff- 
house, k oeux de la Sadne, et, le long du Ehone, jusqu'^ la mer. 
Le roi parcourut mainte fois ces contr^es, s'asseyant sous uii 
grand arbreau bord du chemin, pour rendre, comme autrefois les 
Juges d'Israel, la justice h tout venant." — Conservateur Suisse. 

One of those majestic oak-trees for which Switzerland is so 
remarkable has been pointed out at Montpreveyres, as often 
honoured by sheltering Rudolph whilst presiding at these simple 
courts of justice ; and at Aries, by the side of a spacious arcade, 
almost the sole remnant of the ancient palace of the court royal 
(now a prison), is an elevated bench of mouldering discoloured 
marble, supported by stone steps, on which, according to tradi- 
tion, justice was publicly administered by the king. 

t II respectait le droit du peuple, d'^ire son coiiductenr 
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in these royal progresses, but she seems to have 
resided habitually in the Transjurane, and did not 
cease to direct its government, as principal, rather 
than subordinate. 

From 927, when Bertha was forced to take refuge 
in the town of Neuch&tel, which formed the nucleus 
of the present romantic town, the Sareteens and Hun- 
garians, either imagining there was not much more to 
gain in a land so devastated, or unwilUtig to test their 
strength with that of so potent a monarch as Ru- 
dolph was become, (and withal of such warlike repu- 
tation,) returned no more for several years into 
Switzerland, though they still kept possession of 
many of the defiles of the Alps, whence they 
made pillaging excursions into other countries ; and 
Bertha, thus without alarm or molestation, could 
continue her customary vocations. As the acute 
queen knew that example is a far more efficient 
assistant in the guidance of others, than even that, 
" line upon line, and precept upon precept," enjoined 

spiritucl, en mfime temps qu*il veillait k ce que les charges de 
TEglise ne fussent remplies que par des hommes irrdprochables. 

* * « • 

Libon, Evdque de Lausanne, fut elu par la communant^, puis 
interrog6, dans le chateau de Chavomay, sur ses dogmes et sa 
morale, par le roi, les dues et les ^v§ques. L^ se trouvaient les 
Evdques de Geneve, Elizeger Eveque de Belley, le Margrave 
Hugues, &c. — Cfhronique du Ohartulaire de Lausanne, a.d. 
927. 
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to all in authority, she had soon after Rudolph's first 
departure for Italy adopted a custom, which she seems 
never to have relinquished through her whole life, 
the habit of spinning as she rode on her little palfrey. 
The distaff, then the sole instrument by which thread 
could be spun for the use of the loom, admitted of 
being placed on her saddle, and thus as she travelled 
from castle to castle, and town to town, the gentle 
queen realized one of the most beautiful descriptions 
of 'industry in Sacred Writ, ^ full of exquisite 
imagery : — "She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh 
willingly with her hands. She layeth her hands to 
the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff She 
maketh herself coverings of tapestry ; her clothing is 
silk and purple." Nor must the fair netter of purses, 
embroiderer in German wool, or manufacturer of the 
thousand ingenious and elegant trifles that so well 
become her sex, regard this occupation as below the 
dignity of a great queen. So important did the in- 
vention of the loom and the distaff appear in the 
early ages of civilization, that it was piously ascribed 
to the .gods ; and in every succeeding century a 
variety of animal and vegetable productions have 
been skilfully manufactured through their medium, 
to protect or adorn the noble but defenceless form of 
humanity. Each country, and each epoch, has its 
own separate arts and embellishments. The empress 
Irene, wife of Leo IV., when banished to Lesbos, 
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gained her bread by spinning, and rejoiced in her 
possession of the power to do so ; and Charlemagne 
had all his daughters taught both tp spin and work 
Yfool, that idleness might not corrupt their morals. 
Bertha seems to have half lived in the open air, and 
this was clearly the only mode she could, under such 
circumstances, adopt for the employment of her fin- 
gers — one of the most graceful and most useful of 
all the multiplied acquirements of woman.* 

At first it appears almost impossible that Bertha 
could ride and spin simultaneously, or that what she 

* Although the delicacy of modern times places Bertha on 
her palfrey in the same attitude and with the same grace as the 
youthful Victoria now appears on her charger, it is certain she 
rode en cavalier. A seal appended to several charters in exist- 
ence shows her thus seated, spinning with her distafT, and under 
her effigy is her motto — Bertha humUis regina — Bertha humble 
queen. Her saddle also, carefully treasured up in the church 
of Payeme, is masculine, with a place on the pummel for the 
admission of the distafif. From the length and folds of the 
drapery, she probably wore something like the full petticoat still 
used by females in the Pyrenees, open before and behind, and 
thus removing every idea of coarseness by entirely concealing 
the feet on each side. This seal, or a duplicate, was found under 
the abbatial church of Payeme, her last monastic foundation, 
when the building was in part pulled down to be converted into 
a school. 

In a painting, of ancient date, she appears surrounded by a 
glory like the saints, her lono; blonde tresses extending nearly^ to 
her knees, spinning and weaving with St. Helena, the patroness 
of the art ; and is depicted in another with a page bearing her 
purse. 
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might thus achieve on her palfrey could be of any 
worth ; but, in all probabiUty, when she appeared in 
state, she had a page to gwide her palfrey. At other 
times she probably rode slowly over the unmacadam- 
ized bridle-paths of the eleventh century ; and as it 
was her custom to sit for hours together inspecting 
the progress of her gigantic undertakings, this might 
very easily have been no mere vain display to excite 
attention, or attract popularity. She is, besides, 
stated to have really spun great quantities of the 
finest thread, afterwards woven for the use of the 
royal' family. She does not appear to have aspired, 
like her step-mother, to literary renown. Nor is it 
recorded that she imitated Hedwige in the em- 
broidery of priests' garments, or altar coverings, then 
the fashionable " ladies' work " of the day, for which 
the duchess was almost as distinguished as for her 
erudition. Bertha was eminently utUitai'ian in all 
her proceedings, and her capacious mind displaying 
to her the vast power of majesty for effecting great 
objects, seems to have rendered her, to a certain 
degree, indiflferent to minor pursuits; and without 
the smallest aflfectation or pretence of any kind, from 
which she was singularly free, her sole feminine 
amusement, when not actively engaged in governing 
her kingdom or superintending her household, seems 
to have been her ever-ready distafif, the employment 
of which rendered her besides a striking model for 
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the female subjects of her realm. Her incessant 
activity, and the fearless energy of her character, are 
thus strongly painted by a very old writer : — " She 
went spinning along, over mountains and vaUeys ; 
building castles and convents, and putting into them 
ch&telains and monks, and nuns, on her way/^* 
How truly anxious Bertha was to inspire a love of 
industry ; her quick perception and her generous yet 
shrewd character is shown in a little anecdote related 
by many chroniclers."!* Being one day on her palfrey, 
crossing some retired pasturages, she came unexpect- 
edly upon a young girl seated quite alone, spinning 
like herself whilst she watched her flock of sheep ; 
and the good queen« all pleased to find her so careful 
notto lose time, rode up to her and gave her a very 
handsome present with much commendation. The 
next day several noble ladies, hearing of this from 

* Filant tout en cheminant par monts et par vaux, batissant 
chateaux et couvens, et mettant en ceux cMtelains, pr^tres et 
nones. 

t This pleasing anecdote is variously recorded by several 
writers. Berthe rencontra un jour pr^s d'Orbe, une jeune 
fille qui filoit, en gardant quelques brebis, et lui envoya un 
riche cadeau, pour recompenser sa diligence. Le lendemain, 
plusieurs nobles Dames parurent k la cour aveo un fuseau; 
mais la Heine ne leur fit aucim present, et se contenta de dire : 
la paysanne est venue la premidre, et comme Jacob, elle a em- 
porte ma benediction. — Conservateur Suisse, FeuUle du Jour de 
VAn, Lausanne, 1843, M, L. VuUiemin ; OUivier, <Scc, Joum, 
de Saint'Bomuald, 
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their lords, appeared before her in like manner with 
a fuseau, in the hope of some recompense ; but 
Bertha, knowing their industry was only assumed for 
a purpose, contented herself with saying, making 
allusion to the Holy Scriptures, which she daily 
read, " the peasant girl came first, and, like Jacob, 
she has carried away my blessing, leaving nothing for 
Esau." 

It is said that Bertha, to whom the whole of that 
noble portrait of womanly worth in the thirty-first 
chapter of Proverbs might, in the spirit of prophecy, 
have been applied, looked more narrowly into the 
ways of her household, and took more effectual care 
that none should eat the bread of idleness than was, 
at times, quite agreeable to its members. The versa- 
tility of her genius, which could descend to the 
merest trifles, and then soar back again to the high 
duties of her exalted station, is displayed in some 
anecdotes of her private career not a Uttle amusing. 
With her great ancestor, Charlemagne, she knew, it 
seems, the very number of the pigs on her farms, and 
the eggs in her poultry-yard ; and, the sworn enemy 
of laziness, whether in her court or kitchen, she 
quickened by her vigilant aurveUlance the rather 
heavy step of her Burgundians ; spurring on their 
activity by occasional reproofs, and not fearing* to lay 
upon their broad shoulders the taxes necessary for 
the well-being and prosperity of the country at large. 
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Without having leaxut the science of political economy 
in any academy of philosophy, she knew that imposts 
are not an evil, excepting when they exceed the 
finances of a people, or are exacted, without due re- 
gard to their interests or feelings^ to be lavished in 
vain expenses. The villagers of the Mont near 
Lausanne relate still, and not without some expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction, unextinguished after nine cen- 
turies, that Bertha, always coming and going, one 
day inquired in a little hostelry, where she alighted 
to take some repose and refreshment, whether they 
had given oats or wheat to her palfrey and the horses 
of her suite, in order to lay a tax upon the most 
abundant produce of their fields. Without, indeed, 
recourse to this method of raising money, it must 
have been impossible to carry on the government of 
the kingdom, or meet the heavy outlays to which 
she was subjected by her various public works and 
charities. 

About this period several important undertakings, 
commenced in the earlier part of hef reign, but inter- 
rupted by the incursions of the Saracens, were com- 
pleted ; amongst them was a bridge over the Birse, 
near Basle ; and she was projecting many others alike 
beneficial to the country, when the happiness she had 
experienced since Budolph*s abandonment of the 
crown of Italy was converted into intense misery by 
the death of that amiable monarch, after scarcely six 
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years of public repose, prosperity, and domestic har- 
mony, so entire that the royal pair, in all their acts, 
opinions, and pursuits, appeared guided by the same 
spirit. Rudolph expired at Orbe, about the end of 
936, or early in 937, so beloved and regretted by all 
his subjects that, in their gratitude for his parental 
goodness, they would, without scruple, have placed 
him in the list of saints.* 

Rudolph 11. died in middle age, though after a 
reign of twenty-five years. The manner of his death 
is liot authentically recorded ; it is simply said that 
" the end of his reign was tranquil and glorious ;" and 
that if, at its commencement, he might be reproached 
with pride, ambition, and pomp, he showed himself, 
at its close, aflfable, benevolent, and just. He brought 
the kingdom of little Burgundy to the highest point 
of splendour and prosperity it ever attained, and his 
subjects in the kingdom of Provence were scarcely 
less afflicted at his premature demise than those 
belonging to his paternal heritaga He left five 
children— Conrad, who succeeded him in both his 
thrones ; Burcard, subsequently bishop of Lausanne 
and archbishop of Lyons; Adelaide, then only six 
years of age, affianced to Lothaire, son of the king 
of Italy ; Gisele, still younger ; and a posthumous son 
named Rudolph.-f- 

* La Reine Berthe, p. 8. — Vulliemin, 
t Conservateur Suisse. 
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Although this blow must have fallen more heavily 
on his sorrowing queen, because it appears to have 
resulted from a sudden attack of disease, she evinced 
on this, as on every occasion of her adventurous 
life, the utmost wisdom, fortitude, and energy. 
She immediately called together the chiefs of the 
kingdom, and within a few days after his father's 
death, the young monarch was solemnly crowned in 
the church of St. Maire, at Lausanne, by the bishop, 
with all the pomp and magnificence that could be 
displayed under such circumstances, to add every 
possible publicity and importance to the rite. Conrad 
was, at his accession, only ten years of age. He had 
been named from his great-grandfather, in accordance 
with an ancient custom which prevailed in Burgundy 
and Helvetia, and perhaps other northern nations, 
before the science of blazonry enabled each member 
of a family to trace himself distinctly up to a common 
founder. Adelaide, the inheritor of all her mother's 
graces of mind and person, whose history, still more 
eventful and singular than hers, has been written by 
several contemporary authors, was then little more 
than six,* Burcard and Gisele, infants, and Rudolph, 

* Vie d'Ad^laide, par Odillan.'-^Liutprand. 

La Bourgogne prit d^s-lors la forme d'un royaume electif. 
Conrad, fils de Rodolphe, fut proclam^ Roi aux Etats-G^n^raux 
assembles a Lausanne, Pan 937, et son fils Rodolphe III. Pan 
993 II (Conrad-le-Salique) les convoqua 
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bom some months afterwards. The ajQUction of 
Bertha, for the loss of the lover of her girlhood, the 
father of her children, and the beloved sharer of all 
her views and pleasures, with whom she might, with- 
out presumption, have hoped to pass many years of 
sweet companionship, noble as his mind, matured by 
age and chastened by wholesome adversity, had 
become, was soon destined to many cruel aggra- 
vations. Counting on long days of health and life, 
Rudolph appears to have left no written will, and 
although Bertha's glorious regency might well h«^ve 
authorized her to continue to guide the state, a 
demur arose on this subject between the people and 
the ministers of the crown, the cause of which is 
variously and most contradictorily stated. By some 
it is said that the great vassals of France and Bur- 
gundy, considering themselves at this epoch inde- 
pendent of the royal power, wished to profit by it to 
extend their frontiers ; and that one of them having 
commenced a campaign with that intention, the 
emperor Otho the Great took the field at the request 
of some of the nobles, and forced him to retire into 
his fief; that afterwards, fearing the country might, 
become the prey of anarchy or powerful neighbours, 
he then declared himself the protector of the mother 

(Etata-G^n^ranx) de nouvean h. Soleure, I'an 1038, pour re- 
mettre, de leur consentement, le Royaume de Bourgogne h son 
fils Henri. 
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and tator of the children^ and in that character took 
possession of the person of the young king * Other 
writers, also contemporary, declare that the alleged 
rebellion of the Count Hugh of Ma9on was a subter- 
fuge ; that the country had nothing to fear from him, 
and had never solicited the emperor's interference ; 
that he had not been designated by the will or wishes 
of the late king, Budolph, on the contrary, having 
appointed Bertha, whom he greatly loved and 
respected (que grandement il amoit et consideroit), 
to govern during the minority of her son ; that his 
sudden appearance at the court of the Transjurane was 
equally unexpected and undesired, and that his 
separating the child from his mother, by taking him 
into Germany, on the plea of giving him a proper 
education, was a most cruel, arbitrary, and unjust 
act. 

To increase the mortification of Bertha, the em- 
peror further declared that the education of Conrad 
had been neglected, and would be more so if he 
remained in female hands. This assertion was con- 
sidered a mere pretence to colour his own intention 
to retain as a hostage an infant prince whose subjects 
he wished to control ; and as, for fifteen years Conrad 
was never suflfered to return into the Transjurane, 
there appears much vraisemblance in this impression. 
From this period a thick cloud hangs over Swiss 

* Mallet, tx>me i. p. 127. 
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Roniande, for scarcely any charter signed during that 
epoch has descended to posterity,* It would seem 
that the government had in some measure ceased ; 
that the great feudal vassals considered themselves 
independent ; and that Bertha, thus robbed of her 
son and of her rights, had sought, by keeping up her 
friendship with the princes of Italy, to oppose some 
barrier to the almost overwhelming power of the 
emperor. This is probable : the bereaved mother 
and injured queen would naturally endeavour to 
retain the alliances of her late husband for the sake 
of her children, and the young Lothaire, on learning 
the surpassing beauty of his betrothed bride, was 
doubtless equally willing to continue his engagement. 
Adelaide was scarcely twelve months old when her 
father, sacrificing her to political interests, had 
plighted her hand as soon as she should have com- 
pleted her sixteenth year ; and a few weeks afterwards 
the punctual bridegroom crossed the mountains to 
redeem her pledge and his own. He was accom- 
panied by a gallant train of Italian nobles, and the 
king, his father, the wily, bellipotent rival of 
Rudolph, whose single virtue appears to have been 
paternal attachment to this son, his sole legiti- 
mate child. Although the prestige of queenly power 

♦ A document preserved in the convent of St. Maurice in 
the canton of the Valais, proves that charters were, nevertheless, 
expedited in the name of Conrad. — VuUiemin, 
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did not attend Bertha, as iu the days of her hus- 
band's life, she had heen permitted to enjoy her own 
private fortune ; and she possibly continued to exercise 
considerable sway in the Transjurane, for she is re- 
ported never to have ceased from works of mercy, 
though on a less extended scale, or to have been 
regarded by the people in any other light than their 
queen ; and her reception of the young prince, her 
future son-in-law, and his party, was truly royal. 
She was then occupying the antique castle of Vufllens, 
still perfect in all its strangely beautiful exterior ; and 
at the church of the adjacent village of Colombier,* 
the wedding was "blest by the priest," amidst the 
tears of her mother, and a numerous population to 
whom she had already become endeared by her many 
virtues. 

In tracing, step by step, the history of Bertha 
through many a scattered notice, thrown as if by 
chance amid other matter, the writer of this sketch 
has never met with one single sentence not breathing 
the highest, and apparently, the sincerest eulogy till 
this epoch, when the old chroniclers who had so 
loved her, and still loved her, slide gently and most 

♦ Tradition has fixed the royal farm at Colombier as the 
scene of this reception, but Mons. Yulliemin is of opinion that 
it took place at the castle of Yufflens, which Bertha either 
wholly built, or in great measure restored, for some part of its 
strange architecture is believed to be antecedent to her epoch. 
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respectfully from high panegyric to something bor- 
dering on apology. It is very probable that, half 
confined as she had been during the nine melancholy 
years of her widowhood to the Transjurane, or Pro- 
vence, she might not have learnt that Lothaire was a 
prince of most dissolute habits ; and, even had the 
anwelcome tidings met her ear, it would have been 
impossible for her to make any change in her daugh- 
ter's destination. After a sacred betrothal, the 
parties were usually considered as man and wife ; 
and, though political changes sometimes effected a 
separation before the final binding ceremony of mar- 
riage, it was never accomplished on light grounds, or 
without much trouble, and often warfare. She was 
tinfriended— seeking protection from the emperor in 
this very connexion ; but Adelaide's was not the 
only union celebrated in the little country church of 
Colombier; for, within a very short period after- 
wards, Bertha gave her own hand, in second 
marriage to Hugh king of Italy, one of the most 
unprincipled and unpopular monarchs of Europe ! 

" The queen was fondly attached to her daughter, 
and could not bear the idea of their separation — 
Bertha hoped to strengthen her power of resistance 
to the emperor — she considered it a duty to her 
people— the Transjurane was now scarcely governed 
by her — she shrunk from letting her lovely daughter 
go alone at so tender an iEtge away from her maternal 

VOL. IL I 
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care." Such are the excuses or reasons thus offered 
for Bertha's second marriage ; and, no doubt they 
had, each and all, great weight with her in deciding 
this important change in her situation. Her first- 
born son was a sort of honourable prisoner in the 
court of the emperor; her youngest daughter had 
died at the castle of Chavomay, a few months before, 
of a fever ; and Burcard was preparing for an eccle- 
siastical career in the monastery of St. Gall ; Budolph 
must soon quit her care to enter upon his education, 
and her deserted hearth, thus solitary, would have 
been melancholy indeed. Still a union with such a 
man was hazardous in the extreme ; and detracted 
somewhat from the matronly dignity of her past 
carriage ; contrasting too, very strongly, with that of 
her step-mother, the Duchess of Swabia, still her 
father's widow. But between them there was no 
resemblance, excepting in their mutual widowhood. 
Hedwige sat at ease in her immense possessions, 
which comprehended a great part of Northern Hel- 
vetia : she had none to fear and none to conciliate. 
Her attention had been early turned to study and 
literature, by the necessity of applying herself to 
the Greek language, as a preparative for beconung 
Empress of Constantinople ; her union with the 
Duke of Swabia had brought small interruptioii to 
her classical pursuits ; and, after his death, announc- 
ing her intention never to barter her independence in 
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exchange for any future lord, she was suffered to enjoy 
i^ and her love of science together in unmolested 
tranquillity, or, at least, she was not subject to the 
tender importunities of lovers, sighing either after 
herself or her enormous wealth ; for Hedwige, nine 
hundred years £lgo, was not exempt from the sneers, 
or suspicions, or witticisms, that occasionally follow 
the footsteps of a learned lady. * 

Bertha's very essence was love, — her being existed 
in that of others, — her husband, her children, her 
people formed a portion of herself: all these ties 
were either broken or vanishing, and in the very 
desolation of her heart, she could not seemingly 
refuse the offer which gave back to her maternal 
aims the lovely and gifted daughter, from whom she 
was on the point of being separated for ever, and pro- 
mised a renewal of the protection she felt she so 
much needed for herself and other children. No 
newspapers then existed to blazon forth the frailties 
of sovereigns as weU as their subjects; and indi- 
viduals would be fearful of circulating, too openly, 
the misdemeanours of such a delinquent Hugh's 
character darkened after his assumption of the crown 

* On ignore P^poqne pr^idd de k mort d'Ddvige ; mais on 
salt qu'Eckard termina son utile carri^re vers Tan 968, digne h 
tons ^gards de I'^oge que lui donne H^pidan, annaliste de St. 
Gall, d'avoir 4t6 un homme tont p^tri de sagesse et de vertu. — 
IWigmens Historiqties. 

l2 
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of Italy; and its worst features had, most probably, 
never been presented to her eyes. He was a man of 
extraordinary abilities and cultivated education for 
the age, and fully shared with his sister Ermengarde, 
Marchioness of Ivrde, in those personal graces, accom- 
plishments, and blandishments, which had overcome 
the dazzled senses of her beloved husband, Rudolph. 
Too juvenile to be married to Rudolph in 919, she 
might now not be more than forty — and a painful 
history attached to a young page is a too strong proof 
that she yet retained many of the personal charms 
which distinguished the spring of her life, whilst 
a natural consciousness of her claims to the love 
and respect of all around her, might, without vanity, 
induce the flattering persuasion, that she could 
affect a favourable change in whatever she found 
displeasing in the temper or habits of the King of 
Italy. 

Every precaution that a fond mother's anxious 
heart could suggest under such circumstances — every 
evil that might occur to the country in her apparent 
desertion, she anticipated and provided for. Her 
youngest son, Rudolph, was sent to the protecting 
walls of St. Gall, where he joined his elder brother, 
Burcard. She appointed to all places of trust in her 
jurisdiction men of eminence and worth ; and gave 
(say two chroniclers) many ch&teaux to her nobles, 
to engage them to preserve their fidelity towards her 



%- 
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absent son, Conrad, whose interests she ever protected 
with maternal love and loyal solicitude. 

About this period she bestowed the castle of 
Yufflens on an Italian nobleman, simply termed by 
the old writers Duke Azzoni, who had followed the 
fortunes of Rudolph into Switzerland, perhaps, com- 
promised by his attachment to Budolph's cause, in 
his native land ; and a melancholy tradition hovers 
over one of the four towers surroimding the great 
centre citadel A young brother of the duke's, page 
to Bertha, in his admiration of her personal charms 
and goodness, forgot, it is said, the gulf between 
the queen and the woman. If he did not aspire 
to the hand of his royal mistress, he at least per- 
mitted a misplaced attachment to rob him of his 
reason, and died insaue, after many years of cap- 
tivity, in this singular specimen of half Saracenic 
architecture. 

There is a sort of corroboration of this sad taJe, in 
the fact, that after Bertha's return to Switzerland, 
she never more inhabited this castle, residing princi- 
pally at the ch&teau of Baldern, which she received 
from her father, the Duke of Swabia. As a portion 
of his hereditary property, and built by Bertha's 
cousin, the Princess Hildgaxde, abbess of Zurich, he, 
perhaps, could not alienate it from her, in favour of 
Hedwige, to whose interests he sacrificed some of the 
usual pride of a father ; " For at his death," says 
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an old chronicler, '^ Hedwige inherited his vast do • 
mains, which comprehended a great part of Northern 
Helvetia, and his power as vicar-general of the 
empire, which gave her, in these countries, the right 
of judging, without appeal, all crimes, excepting those 
of leze -majesty/' 

In tracing the history of Bertha, and whilst glancing 
over that of the Duchess of Swabia, one rather pain- 
ful testimonial to the commonly accredited opinion 
that amity seldom exists between those so connected, 
has presented itself ; and it would seem the relation 
of step-mother and step-daughter, too often (for many 
bright exceptions are found) rears a sort of invisible 
barrier between the hearts of the parties thus united 
by a conspicuous bond. No evidence, either chro- 
nological or traditional, points to their meeting as 
visitors in their respective dominions, or that during 
Bertha's solitary widowhood, when clouds and dark- 
ness hung on her horizon, Hedwige sent succour 
or lent the splendour of her name and power to 
strengthen Bertha's diminishing importance ; and at 
her death, in very advanced age, for she is beheved to 
have long outlived the Queen of Italy, all her im- 
mense possessions passed away from the grand- 
children of her husband ; yet she had apparently no 
kindred of her own to clash with them — ^the usual 
source of dissension. Even the castle of Hohentweil, 
dearly obtained by the extinction of the blood of the 
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Agilolfingers, went to the emperor in default of legal 
heirs,* although the children of Rudolph were colla- 
terally descended from that hapless line; and after 
being transferred to the Abbey of Stein on the Rhine, 
was, with it and the rest of her domains, given to the 
bishopric of Bamberg, just founded by the emperor. 
She had previously transformed Hohentweil into a 
monastery, partly, perhaps, as an expiation of the 
manner of their death, akeady avenged on earth, 
in the eye of man, by the frightful fate of the Duke 
of Swabia (which, on the presumption that there 
was something unfair in their execution, certainly 
offered a striking instance of moral retribution), for 
it did not escape the observation of his contempo- 
raries, too prone however to see supernatural judg- 
ments in remarkable events — ^that it was this stain 
on his reputation which brought him in contact with 
their champion Rudolph, and that, in fighting for 
a son in law, obtained under such circumstances, 
he fell himself by the treacherous hand of an 
assassin near the gates of Milan. Despite, however, 
this estrangement between Bertha and the duchess, 
reflecting, as such estrangements necessarily do, prin- 

♦ It should be rather male posterity of the duke, for Otho IJ. 
was his great-grandson, by Adelaide, Rudolph's daughter. From 
the wording it seems, however, to have reverted to the crown 
as an escheat, and was immediately appropriated to a public 
purpose. 
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cipally on the stronger or maternal side, the latter 
was a good as well as a distinguished woman ; and 
their alienation ^f it ever existed, for there is ab- 
sence of all proof excepting, in legal phrase, circum- 
stantial evidence, to establish that they were not 
friendly,) might be owing more to the wide diflference 
in their habits than to any deficiency of kindly 
feeling in either. Hedwige continued to the end of 
her days the strong-minded, keen-sighted, woman, 
whose prudence made her reject the glittering 
shadows of an imperial court in the far East, for 
the solid honour of presiding as undisputed mistress 
over her own broad and fair heritage in her father- 
land.* 

" From her high eminence at Hohentweil," says an 
old writer, "the Duchess of Swabia looked down 
upon a rich and prosperous country submitted to her 
will, and ruled many a mile on either side, all the 
rich provinces bathed by the fertilizing waters of 
Lake Constance. She judged her subjects 'even 

* Hedwige, or Edwige, Duchess of Swabia, is sometimes 
mistaken for another German princeps, Saint Hedwige, daucjhter 
of the Duke of Carintha, and wife of Henry, Duke of Silesia 
and Poland, who flourished two centuries later. She quitted her 
liusband and six children, three of whom were daughters, to 
retire into a convent of Cistercian nuns at Trebnitz, where she 
died, in the odour of sanctity, and was canonized by Pope 
Clement IV., in 1267. ** Le serment le plus sacre en Souabe 
etoit, par les jours d'Hedwige." — Muller, 
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Unto death by the counts, her gentle vassals,^ and 
acquired by her strict impartiality, still more than by 
her beauty and her learning, a reputation that eight 
(now nine) centuries have never effaced in Swabia, 
in Thurgovia^ and the district which forms the canton 
of Zurich. Even in the Alps of the Tyrol, and of 
Rhetia, they swore by the days of Hedwige, as for- 
merly at Borne they invoked the head of the em- 
peror." The cultivation of the Belles Lettres formed 
still the amusement of her leisure hours ; and, on 
this subject, the chronicles of St. Gall afford some 
very amusing proofs of the reluctance of the lords 
of the creation to admit the claims of a feminine 
rival to erudition — their scepticism as to its existence 
— or distrustfiilness of the motives which lead to 
its prosecution. Hedwige, it seems, not yet disgusted 
with grammars and lexicons, wished to improve her- 
self in Latin — a certainly far more useful acquire- 
ment in her present situation than the Greek learnt 
to qualify herself for Oriental sway — and soon, by 
the force of genius and intense application, Virgil and 
Horace became her favourite authors. Like all, 
however, who drink deeply of the Castalian spring, 
she became only more thirsty, and, although thus 
advanced, she felt the want of a learned man always 
near her to direct and assist her studiea St Gall 
was then in the zenith of its scholastic glory, and 
for this purpose she went to the convent under the 

i3 
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" pretence of devotion at the shrine of its founder.** 
The Abbot Burcard, to whom she was nearly related 
through the Duke of Swabia, received her with all 
the respect due to her rank and sex, and when her 
prayers were duly recited, conducted her into his 
abbatial apartments, where, after a sumptuous repast, 
he offered her some rich presents, which she however 
declined. 

'' I want nothing, good father," said she, " but one 
single thing — ^it is to lend to me for some time 
Eccard, that he may give me lessons at Hohentweil." 
Now Eccard, the most learned and spiritual of all 
the monks of St Qall, more known without doubt 
to the duchess by his pointed epigrams than his 
theological writings, was extremely necessary to the 
schools of the monastery, of which he had long been 
the chief director, though still quite a young man. 
It was, therefore, with great unwillingness that the 
abbot complied with this petition, though but for a 
season ; and the same day the talented Eccard 
exchanged his cell for the palace of Hohentweil. 
" When they arrived," says^ the minute chronicler, 
" his beautiful pupil took him by the hand,^ and in- 
troduced him into her apartment, where they thence- 
forth passed the day, and sometimes part of the night, 
together, in reading and commenting upon Creek and 
Latin authors, the door of the study being constantly 
open, and one of the ladies of her suite ^ways in 
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attendance tx> bring them volumes for consultation, 
— trim theirjoften exhausted lamp, and intervene be- 
tween them and the suspicions of the ill-minded." 
There is, however, such a tendency to distrust — such 
a proneness to slander in human nature, that notwith- 
standing these sage precautions, many evils sprung 
from this immoderate love of learning on the part of 
the duchess. The young monk forgetting, in the 
propinquity of the woman and the pupil, her high 
station and rigid virtue, ventured upon some trifling 
liberty ; but he soon discovered his error ; and had 
the fair Hedwige's history reached the not less fair, 
but frailer Heloise, who flourished two centuries later, 
it might have proved a lesson beyond all price to her. 
Hedwige caused her youthful instructor to be bound 
to one of the massive pillars of the monster bed which 
received her royal limbs at night, for in Swabia, at that 
distant era^ the bed of greatness was not, as now, fasti- 
diously hidden from vulgar sight — ^it might not occupy 
the throne-room or council-room, but its giant propor- 
tions and gorgeous magniflcence, surrounded by a gilt 
balustrade, ofben threw a degree of awfdl splendour over 
"my lady's chamber," into which, at proper hours, 
even mailed knights and surpliced priests might enter 
without scandal or indelicacy. There the oflFended 
dignity of Hedwige kept him many doleful hours, 
a piteous spectacle, no doubt, to the sedate matrons 
and demure damsels who formed her suite ; but, it 
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may be, a rather ludicrous one to the discreet or 
scornful knights and saucy varlets, for whose edification 
and example he was, perhaps, mainly thus publicly 
exposed. A threat of severer chastisement was an* 
nounced in case of a second transgression. But there 
was no need of this precautionary admonition. She 
had so eflfectually " whipped the offending Adam out 
of Eccard, that he pined for nothing more but to get 
back to St GalL"* 

Whilst Hedwige thus punished, en Reine, the 
venial offence into which her juvenile master had 
been betrayed, in a moment of idleness or luxury, she 
could not, nevertheless, ward off the suspicions, 
sneers, and sarcasms of the abbot of Beichnau, a sharp- 
witted man, at the head of a rich monastery, situate 
on the lake of Constance, always in open or secret 
rivalry with St. Gall, who had the impertinence to 
indulge in many pleasantries at her expense, amongst 
others, that, " although the young cenobite certainly 
limped a little on one leg, he had a marvellously 
sweet distinct voice with which to communicate his 
lessons, besides a pair of the finest eyes he ever saw 
in human head ;" "and certes/^ adds the loquacious, 

* EUe ^toit m§me si s^vdre avec sou maltre, qu'un jour prd- 
tendant qu'il lui avoit tenu des propos despectueux, elle le fit 
depouiller de son manteau, attacher k une colonne de son lit, et 
le mena9a de la discipline. — Conservateur Suisse^ vol. iii. 
p. 366. 
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tlioughtlefis annalist, stamping with his unnecessary 
testimony, as he registered -the tale, the spiteful 
abbot's base inuendoes, ^^le docte (learned) Eocard 
had an exceUent understanding, insinuating manners, 
and a seducing voice, with most sparkling and piercing 
eye&" * These scandalous insinuations did not fail 
in due time to reach Hedwige, for there will always 
be found as many to convey unpleasant speeches as 
to make them, and the indignant duchess, whose 
quick perception folly comprehended the entire 
meaning of these personal compliments to her tutor, 
soon made the scurrilous abbot repent of his un* 
seemly jesting. As his suzeraiTie, she speedily 
taught him, by imposing a heavy fine, that such 
witticisms were not to be indulged in with impunity ; 
and at her command he received a very smart repri- 
mand from his diocesan, the bishop of Constance, a 
wise prudent prelate, not given to the same licentious 
use of his tongue. Altogether, this leaf in the book 

* Le docte Echard. Ce moine avait du savoir-vivre des 
manidres douoes, une voix seduisante, des yeux vifs et percans. 
I] lui arrivait fr^quemment de passer des joum^es entidres seul 
aupr^s d'Hedwige, occup^ h la lecture des anciens. — Miiller, 
vol. i. 

Ce fut en lisant k Hedvige ce vers de Virgile. , , , Je 
crains Us Grecs mime JorsquHlsfont des prSsens, qu'Eckard lui 
raconta les insultes que I'Abb^ de Beiuau avoit faites au 
Couvent de St. Gall, les mauvaises plaisanteries qu'il s'^toit 
permises sur leur liaison litt^raire et le present d*un beau cheval 
qu*il en avoit re9u. — Conservateur Suisse, vol. iii. p. 368. 
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of the intellectual duchess's history, might have been 
torn out without loss to the worth or gravity of the 
volume ; for the young monk, at length, weary either 
of his confinement night and day in her apartments^ 
conning hexameters and Latin measures of all feet 
with so stem a scholar, or resenting his past punish* 
ment and humiliation, — or ashamed of the cynical 
laughter of the abbot of Beichnau, one day made his 
escape, and returned to his beloved monastery, where 
he was exposed to no further temptations from the 
duchess or her ladies. And when Hedwige, dis- 
pleased by the disrespectful manner of his exit from 
her castle, went in state to redemand him, the good- 
natured Abbot Burcard, entering with paternal ten- 
derness into Eccard's feelings, would not force h\m . to 
resume a situation which circumstances had rendered 
so irksome and unpleasant* Hedwige, little accus- 

• 

* Burcard, then abbot of St. Gall, was the son of the hapless 
pair whose second union, under circumstances alike affecting 
and romantic, had been dissolved for ever by his birth, Vindel- 
garde and Adalrick, count and countess of Lintzgau. Always 
of a most feeble constitution, he reached to very neatly one 
hundred years, and although he abdicated before his death in 
favour of the celebrated Notker (who survived him only six 
months), it was rather to enjoy more leisure for personal 
piety, than from unfitness to discharge his arduous duties. When 
quite a youth he had displayed extraordinary heroism, aiergy, 
and wisdom, during a fearful attack of Hungarians,— Although 
several of the monks were killed, and the building in great 
measure burnt, after being sacked, he contrived to rescue many 
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tomed to opposition^ was extremely a&onted by this 
peremptory refusal : she had made many nxagnificent 
gifts to the convent, as a remuneration for his services, 
one of which was a stole of her own embroidery. 
Pearls and fine coral beads were, as well as gold and 
ffllver, then very usually worked into the elaborate 
embroidery of altar-coverings and ecclesiastical gar* 
ments, as in Germany small coloured beads are now 
employed to adorn the pictorial designs of the 
artist, and Hedwige was determined that this notable 
specimen of her practical skill in the science of 
stitcheiy, should no longer adorn the shoulders of the 
abbots of St Gall. Under the plea of further enrich- 
ing the precious donation, she readily got back the 
stole from the gentle and unsuspicious abbot, and 
would never more return it.* 

What casuistry the learned duchess employed to 
bring her conscience to this spoliation of St Gall is 
not recorded, or it might afford a curious specimen of 
the sophistry which can pervert the soundest under- 

MSS. from the flames, and secreted several valuables belonging 
to the church, at the penl of his Hfe. His learning equalled his 
piety, and at the early age of twenty-two he was unanimously 
elected abbot of that illustrious community. " He was so good 
and 80 meek,*' says an old writer, " that too great gentleness was 
bis single error." This excellent man, who bore so striking a 
resemblance to his cousin Bertha, died 997, having outlived 
Conrad four years. — Conaervaiewr Suisse, vol. iii. p. 359. 
• MtiUer, first edition, vol. i, ; Con. Suisse, vol. iii. p. 366. 
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standing, and dull the most scrupulous perception of 
iustioe, where our own personal interest intervenea 
It was, doubtless, given under the impression that 
Eocard's instructions would not have terminated so 
soon nor so abruptly ; but the way in which it was 
accomplished brings to remembrance the wide mouth 
and squinting eyes of the portrait sent to the Greek 
emperor, and conveys the idea-coupled with the 
sinister, ambiguous expression of the artless or artful 
monkish chronicler, that, when seeking Eccard, she 
came to St. Gall under the pretence of praying at the 
shrine of its patron saint, — that the besetting sin of 
Hedwige's moral organization might be a certain 
tendency to something Mke firiesse. Perhaps Bertha, 
equally shrewd, though guileless as a babe, gave her 
gifted step-mother credit for a little address in obtain- 
ing so large a portion of her paternal inheritance, for 
Basle and Eglisau, which Rudolph received at his 
death, were merely a portion of Helvetia made over 
to him by the treaty between the duke and himself 
after their battle near Winterthur. 

Prom the period of the unlucky termination of her 
course of reading with the gifted Eccard, the duchess 
wisely pursued her literary labours alone ; but she 
was of "sterner stuff" than to permit the errors and 
caprices of a peevish resentful young monk, or the 
slanders of a venomous old one, to interrupt her habits. 
She continued the liberal patroness of learned men, 
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and was so justly esteemed for the general nobleness of 
hex demeanour and grandeur of soul, that this unto- 
"waxd event and its teasing concomitants soon ceased 
to disturb her tranquillity. Invested with all that 
could charm or dignify life, her days glided peacefully 
away in literary pleasures, splendid pomp, and unli* 
xnited domination ; whilst Bertha, risking once more 
the perils of a voyage on the uncertain ocean of 
marriage, ventured to embark again upon the Medi- 
terranean with the former rival of Rudolph, to re- 
sume (as his wife) the rank and title he had wrested 
from the lover of her girlhood — the father of her 
children I 

As has been already observed, individual notices 
of Bertha are scattered so scantily over the page of 
history, that her memoir must often be traced through 
that of others ; and this remark applies especially to 
her second residence in Lombardy, where her very ex- 
istence almost merges in that of a monarch, whose tur- 
bulent rule threw into obscurity those popular virtues 
which rendered her name, when, governing alone, so 
distinguished. In her previous career she stood pro- 
minently forward as the unshackled regent of a rich 
and beautiful country — indebted to her wise and 
beneficent legislation for its happiness and prosperity 
— adored by her husband, and blessed by his people. 
Some clouds darkened her domestic and political 
hemisphere, but they were transient, rendering her 
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bright blissful course yet more glorious from these 
passing shadows. Even after BudolpVs death she 
was still regarded as a sovereign, though shorn of a 
portion of her external magnificence, and no longer 
exercising absolute power in the state ; she had never 
ceased to be queen in the eyes of the subjects of her 
son. Notwithstanding the tremendous lagune in the 
history of the Transjurane, from the death of Ru- 
dolph II. to the accession of Oonrad, fifteen years 
afterwards, can only be supplied by conjecture and 
tradition, — ^from the latter it would appear the 
country was always governed during this interregnum 
by Bertha, but with diminished authority— and weU ; 
-no teiTible catastrophe is engraved in the memory 
of the inhabitants — ^no famine — ^no fighting beyond 
those occasional skirmishes with the Saracens that 
habit had rendered supportable. She was yet the 
queen-bee of the hive, murmuring her lessons of 
wisdom, and, like that winged sage, ever employed 
from day to day in providing for the present and 
future. Far different was the roll she enacted on 
the stage of life after her union with Hugh king of 
Italy: but though far different and far more dif- 
ficult — for she had soon to learn the hard, strange 
lessons of submission, endurance, and humiliation — 
its performance was equally perfect. 

Hugh, Count of Provence, the successful usurper 
of her beloved Rudolph's throne, was a scion springing 
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from the great Carloyingian stock, though not from 
its most honoured branches. His grandmother waa 
Yaldrada, second wife (as the French prelates obsti- 
nately maintained) of Lothairey King of Lorraine, — 
exoommumcated by two popes for having married 
her, after he had repudiated Theutberga of Swabia ; 
and his mother was Bertha, Marchioness of Tuscany, 
usually called the Great.* Whatever surmises might 
be entertained as to the character of Yaldrada, none 
ever existed respecting that of her daughter. Though 
one of the most celebrated princesses of Italy for rank, 
beauty, and abilities, she comes down to posterity 
sullied by stains which no gifts of nature, however 
splendid, no eminence however exalted, could con- 
ceal She was successively wife of Theobald II , 
Sovereign-Count of Aries, and of the Marquis of 
Tuscany, by whom she had two children, Lambert, 
Marquis of Tuscany, and Ermangarde, Marchioness 
of Ivrde, whose charms triumphed over Rudolph 
at Pavia. The example of maternal dissoluteness 
was not lost on the marchioness's children: Hugh 
and Ermangarde were especially marked by her per- 
sonal fascinations and lax morality ; and the absence 
of all virtuous principle in Hugh was rendered more 
terrible by the great powers of his mind, his acute 

* Berta figlia di Lotario, re di Lorena, moglie di Teobaldo II., 
conte di Provenza, e quindi d'Adalberto II., madre d'Ugo re 
d*Italia e di Guido duca di Toscana. 
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penetratioD, cultivated education, inordinate ambition, 
and unscrupulous cruelty. 

The beautiful kingdom of Provence, or Aries, had 
been erected into a monarchy about 878, by Boson, 
brother-in-lav^ of the emperor Charles the Bald.* 
He was the most illustrious nobleman in France, his 
sister, BIchilde, being the wife of Charles, his daugh* 
ter affianced to Carloman, and he himself the husband 
of Ermangarde, only daughter of the Emperor Louis 
II. Europe was then a vast chaos, from which the 
strongest ascended to power on the ruins of the 
feeble. There was in reality no great empire that 
could preserve a preponderating balance, and thus 
shed its constraining salutary influence over the rest. 
It is said by some annalists, though contradicted by 
others, that this new state was formed with the 
consent of the emperor, but whether Charles volun- 
tarily dismembered his dominions, or Boson was a 
successful usurper, is uncertain: the crown was, 
however, conferred on him by the council of Man- 

* L'Empereur Charles d^cembra de ses ^tats, la ville d*Arle8, 
qu'il erigea en royaurae, en faveur de son beau fr^re Boson, qui 
^toit deja Grouverneur general de Provence et d' Italic. Cette 
ville, depuis cette ^poque, fut pendant longtems la capitale de 
ce nouveau royaume, qui contenoit un immensity de pays, savojr : 
la Provence, le Dauphine, le Comtat V^naissin, la Principaut^ 
d'Orange, une partie du Lyonnois, du Piemont, et de la Savoye 
jusques h Geneve, ainsi que la Franche-Comt^ et partie de la 
Bourgogne. — Ahrigi chrondogique de VHistoire d^ArleSy par 
Monsieur de Noble Lalauziere, 
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taille, near Vienne, with all the solemnities observed 
at the coronation of legitimate princes ; and after 
remaining some years in peaceable possession of this 
fair portion of earth, he transmitted it to his pos- 
terity.* A short contest, indeed, arose between him 
and the successors of Charles the Bald, who resented 
his having offered bomage to the emperor of Ger- 
many for -Provence and Dauphine, which they con- 
sidered treason to them ; but he came triumphantly 
out of the struggle, and preserved his dominions by a 
treaty of peace with Charles the Simple. Hugh, 
the representative of this line of sovereign-counts, 
had already driven away from Aries his cousin 
Charles, son of king Louis, when his restless ambition 
presented to view the goodly kingdom of Italy as 
one not unattainable. It was distracted by in- 
testine broils, and Rudolph, young, frank, inex- 
perienced, and fond of pleasure, sat insecurely on 
his newly-erected throne. He knew his abilities 
were immeasurably superior to those of the Bur- 
gondian monarch, and he ^had that entire self-con- 
fidence which arises from an innate consciousness of 
being capable of great enterprises, and great crimes, 
if necessary to their prosecution. Skilled in the arts 

* Un fait incontestable, c'est que la oouronne lui fut d^fi^r^ 
par le concile de Mantaille, pr^s Yienne, avec les m^mes solen- 
nit^s que I'on observait alors pour les princes legitimes.— ViUe 
J}* Aries f par J. J, Estrangin. 
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of diplomacy, and possessmg that unsleeping per- 
aeverance which usually insures success in any design, 
he pursued the object of his wishes, and succeeded, 
mainly, indeed, through the influence of his half-sister 
Ermangarde, over whose mind he exerdsed the most 
absolute and fatal sway. 

Torrents of the noblest blood followed the first 
years of his accession. He was determined to change 
into despotic power a limited monarchy ; the nobles 
proved rebellious to his wishes, but he had not, like 
his predecessors, to contend with the half-sovereign 
fEOXulies of Spoleto or Friuli, — ^they were extinct, or 
had been despoiled of their principal fiefs at the time 
that Berenger lost his life and crown. By skilful 
artifices he excited the mutual jealousy of the inferior 
nobles, and when he had divided them by his intrigues^ 
he crushed them, one after another, till no barriers 
remained between him and his despotism. Among 
the hecatombs of victims thus sacrificed were his 
half-brother, the Marquis of Tuscany, and his nephew 
Anscar, Marquis of Ivr^e, the only son of that sister 
Ermangarde, whose attachment to him, triumphing 
over infamy and treachery, had encircled his brows 
with the diadem of Italy ; for the tiies of aflinity, gt 
fiiendship, or gratitude, were cobwebs when standing 
in opposition to his interests. Without a spark of 
religion he honoured the church, because, with his 
customary tact, he knew the fskVOCir of the deigy 
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strengfiheiied him ; and he gave encouragement to 
learning as a small, but potent, engine which enabled 
tlie lettered few to govern the great mass of the igno- 
rant. But individually, every bishop and priest in 
his dominions was obliged to be an abject tool in his 
hands, or resign their preferments; whilst the first 
dignities in the hierarchy were filled by a numerous 
illegitimate progeny. Many abbeys were conferred on 
his mistresses in recompense for the loss of reputation, 
and ecclesiastical patrimonies were objects of the most 
open and unblushing sale. 

Italy still, at intervals, remained a prey to the 
predatory invasions of the barbarians, and to this 
period the beautiful lines of Gray might yet be 
applied with nearly all their truth and force of ex- 
pressdon : — 

" The prostrate South to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles, and her golden fields ; 
With grim delight the brood of winter Tiew 
A brighter day, and skies of azure hue ; 
Scent the new fragrance of the opening rose, 
And quaflF the pendant vintage as it grows." 

The reign of Berenger L, signalized by the civil 
wars of Italy, was also the disastrous epoch of the 
invasion of the wandering tribes of the North and 
the South; of the Hungarians and the Saracens, 
who, during fifty years, continued their fearfal visita- 
tions, till they changed the manners of the Italians 
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by forcing them to adopt a new system of defence. 
And these savage hordes were so ferocious — so de 
vastating, that they contributed to the growing idea 
of the approaching end of the world. Berenger and 
Rudplph had each endeavoured to master this terrible 
scourge. Hugh, on the contrary, whilst theologiajis 
were discussing whether they might not be the Gog 
and Magog of Scripture, ever guided by what lie 
believed would promote his own plans, instead of 
chasing them away, took them to a certain degree 
under royal protection, permitting a very considerable 
body to occupy some fortresses they had taken, on 
condition of receiving recruits for the army, aware that 
he could count more implicitly on the fidelity of these 
wild, fierce, foreign allies than on that of his legiti- 
mate subjects.* Thus, bold and enterprising, risking 
everything in his insatiate thirst for dominion, his 
politics in Lombardy were crowned with complete suc- 
cess. At Rome, however, he was not so triumphant, 
though, to ensure his rule there, he had disgraced 
himself and his crown, by elevating to the throne one 
of those extraordinarily infamous women whose name 
tarnishes her very sex. Strange fate, to have been 
the husband of the vilest and noblest of the species ! 



♦ These Saracens of Frassineto, supposed to be between Nice 
and Monaco, were extirpated by a Count of Provence in 972. — 
Ifallam* 
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The immediate predecessor of Bertha was Marozia,* 
w^idow of Guide, Marquis of Tuscany, a woman dis- 
tinguished for her refined beauty, great talents, and 
greater voluptuousnesa She was the daughter of 
Theodora, a noble Roman lady, not less remarkable 
for her personal charms and equal want of virtue, and 
whose power was so omnipotent at Rome that she re- 
sided in the castle of St Angelo, and for many years 
governed the election of the popes, without a shadow 
of resistance. Having, however, towards the decline 
of life, elevated to the papal throne John X. Bishop 
of Ravenna, in opposition to a favourite, candidate of 
her daughter (or, it is said, because he remained faith- 
ful to the mother), Marozia determined on his ruin ; 
and, after a not inglorious reign, during which he de-, 
feated the Saracens in several combats, John was de- 
posed, and soon afterwards strangled in prison by her 
merciless order. Theodora, less wicked thati herself, 
died subsequently of chagrin, and from this moment 
her absolute reign commenced. After murdering 
another pope, Leo VI., also in prison, that she might 
raise to the tiara a son, considered illegitimate, John 
XI., t her power grew so unlimited that Hugh (whose 

♦ L'Art de Verifier les Dates, page 277, says Marozia was the 
sister of Theodora. The Abb^ Ladvocat states her in one 
account to be the daughter of Theodora (which seems to be 
borne out by other testimony), and her sister in another. 

t Liutprand says he was the son of Pope Sergius III., and 
Marozia. 

VOL. II. K 
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towering ambition had not yet reached its altitude) 
resolved on adorning her brows with the crown of 
Italy, that he might become master of the castle of 
St Angelo. The kings of Italy elected in a Diet of 
Lombard princes and bishops at Boncaglia, had 
hitherto held small sway over the eternal dty, and 
to extend his dominion there was then the supreme 
object of his desire. Marozia was no longer yoimg, 
and the widow of two noblemen, Alberic, Marquis of 
Camerino and Duke of Spoleto, and Ouido, Marquis 
of Tuscany, half-brother to his own uterine brother 
Lambert, whom he had executed as a traitor to him- 
self. This family connexion had brought them in 
frequent contact, and a similarity of views and feel- 
ings ultimately led to their union. In the eye of the 
world they were well matched, and apparently there 
was nothing to interpose as an obstacle to their future 
prosperity. Hugh was a widower, and desired no 
heir to interfere with his only son Lothaire, ever the 
object of his tenderest attachment, and it might have 
been supposed her two sons would not prove adverse 
to their mother's promotion to a throne. But such 
was not the case. The pope, indeed, still a very 
young man, scarcely twenty, was delighted with the 
additional prop given to the papal chair ; but Alberic 
of Spoleto had conceived a personal dislike for a man 
whose domination in Lombardy was so ruthless and 
despotic. He had been, during his minority, deprived 
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of many fiefs belonging to his family, as he believed 
unjustly, and perhaps apprehended Hugh's future in- 
fluence over his mother might prove further injurious 
to his interests. Under the impression of these fears 
and feelings, he became the guest of his younger 
brother, John XL, invited to meet the king and 
queen of Italy, then sojourning at the castle of St 
Angelo. Many grand entertainments were given to 
the Roman nobility to propitiate their favour on the 
occasion, and all betokened happiness and hilarity, 
when a sudden flame burst out in the royal circle, 
which ended in the destruction of its two principal 
membera* 

Whilst ofiiciating in the honourable capacity of 
cupbearer to the king, the young Marquis of Spoleto 
was called upon to present water in a silver ewer to 
his step-father after dinner ; and either Hugh's manner 
in receiving this service was peculiarly offensive, or 
the marquis felt, from some secret cause, in unusual 
ill humour, for he contrived, in taking the ewer away, 
to spiQ at least half its contents over the king's hands. 

* Dopo la morte di Alberico I., Marozia spoeato avea Guido, 
marchese di Toscana ; il primo de' suoi figli fu m^rchese di 
Oamerino come il padre ; il secondo yenne papa nel 931 col nome 
di Giovanni XI. nel 932. Morto Guido, Marozia sposd Ugo di 
Provenza, re d'ltalia. Nei conviti che succedettero a queste 
nozze, Ugo chiese al giovane Alberico di dargli la brocca per 
lavarsi le mani : al che avendo quegli ubbidito con poco garbo, 
rioevette dal re uno scbiafib. 

k2 
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Hugh was not of a disposition to tolerate insults — ^he 
saw the act was premeditated, and, forgetful of all but 
rage, he asserted, too soon, his paternal prerogative, 
by bestowing a hearty slap on the cheek of the of- 
fender. The marquis, roused to madness, drew his 
sword ; and but for the prompt interference of several 
noblemen, who instantly separated the exasperated 
pair (at personal peril to. themselves), the haughty 
father and his newly-made son would probably have 
fallen by each others hands on the spot. The 
marquis fled from St. Angelo, and it was hoped that 
he had departed for his own domains, when, in the 
middle of the night, he returned with a numerous 
force, headed by several Italian nobles, to whom 
Hugh was as little agreeable as to himself Alberic, 
besides his other titles, was lord of Rome, and the 
Romans and Italians, secretly disgusted at the in- 
solent pride of the numerous provincial nobility al- 
ways in Hugh's train, eagerly seized on the pretence 
that a national insult had been oflFered them by the 
blow given to the lord of Rome. The castle was in- 
vested — it was unprepared for resistance — Hugh 
unpopular — the young pope considered his creature 
had no weight over the panic-struck soldiery — ^Alberic 
forced the gates, and Hugh narrowly escaped by 
descending the outer walls, with the aid of a rope 
ladder, at the great risk of his life. He made good 
his return into Lombardy, and there soon learnt that 
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Maxozia was the inhabitant of a convent, to which 
she had been banished by her son. The fate of 
John XI. was less deserved, and more terrible. Cruel 
in his triumph, Alberic caused his hapless brother, 
after a hard captivity of four years in prison, to be 
assassinated, and from that period governed the 
church of Rome for twenty years, as completely, and 
with as much caprice, as his mother and grandmother, 
Theodora and Marozia, had done before him. 

Hugh's mercenary views in forming this scandalous 
alliance were thus not only defeated, but his power 
diminished, for he was never more permitted to visit 
Rome : and although he made some cold attempts, by 
way of negotiation, for the release of Marozia, during 
the two years she lingered in confinement, he was 
probably not sorry at their failure. Not, however, 
easily turned from his purpose, he subsequently led 
an army against Rome, and Alberic, though success- 
ful, was so unwilling to be exposed to the incessant 
hostility of such a relentless foe, that he finally 
received his illegitimate daughter, Alda, in marriage, 
with a large dowry, on the express condition that he 
should never more set foot in Rome, which was, in fact, 
the asylum of all Italians discontented with his govern- 
ment elsewhere.* Lombardy consequently continued 

* Nel 933 resistette con valore al re Ugo, che venne ad asse- 
diarlo. Alberico si rappacificd poscia con esso e spos5 la di lui 
figlia Alda, ma non voile pennettere alio suocero di por piede in 
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the chief scene of his dominion, and when he 
offered his hand to Bertha he was not, probably, in- 
sensible to the possibility of re-uniting, through her 
co-operation, the dissevered kingdoms of Aries and 
Burgundy. Conrad had been estranged from her ten 
years, and might never be allowed to return into the 
Transjurane. Adelaide, justly the object of her pride 
and extreme affection, never separated from her for a 
single day, was united to his son ; and the crafty, 
selfish, unprincipled man, relying on those persuasive 
arts which had so often bent the stubbomest wills to 
his own, perhapB hoped to prevaU on Bertha to sacrifice^ 
the interests of Conrad to the aggrandizement of 
Adelaide. If a scheme so unjust, and so unnatural, 
ever floated through his brain, it was doomed to dis- 
appointment from the unswerving uprightness, and the 
unwavering rectitude of the woman, whose maternal 
love for the absent Conrad contributed, in the opinion 
of many writers, to make her his wife. Several sub- 
sequent donations began with, "In the reign of 
my lord and son Conrad," as if to mark, by every act 
of her life, the existence of his rights in Burgundy- 
Transjurane, and the unalienable nature of his claims 
as her own sovereign. 

Whatever were Hugh's motives for the connexion, 
— whether crooked policy, or transient attachment, — 

Roma, essendo allora quella cittk Tasilo di tutti gli Italiani 
malcontenti ^ quel re. — Nuovo Dizionario Stonco, 
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it soon ceased to afford him happiness. It or is this sur- 
prising — ^he could have no sympathy in the tastes, 
^bits opinions, or principles, of a woman whose Zfe 
life was one continued act — one unyaried example of 
virtue, justice, benevolence, and truth. The patron 
of the Saracens in Italy was incapable of appreciat- 
ing or applauding the energy which overthrew them 
in Burgundy. The chief of a harem knew nothing 
of feminine delicacy, or cared for feminine intellect. 
Her matronly purity was shocked, and her piety 
alarmed by the existence of three rival mistresses, 
invested with the classical, but pagan, appell2 
tions of Yenus, Juno, and Semele.* His licentious 
carousals filled the palace with midnight orgies, and 
bis fierce temper, ever leading him to punish the 
smallest offences with the severest chastisements, 
wounded to the quick, a heart so compassionate and 
so forgiving. Her own personal cares and disappoint- 
ments were not, however, those which the most af- 
flicted the sorrowing Bertha. Adelaide, considered 
the loveliest woman of the age, and endowed with 
every grace of mind and manner, proved also " a pearl 
of great price " unworthily bestowed on a depraved 
young man ; who, after the first charm of novelty 
fisided away, returned to the abandoned women who 
had corrupted his early youth. **Both he and his 
father," says an old chronicler, "soon changed, by 

* Gibbon, vol. vii. p. 70. 
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their irregulHiities and infidelities, the unions they 
had formed into a bitter bondage." Lothaire did not, 
however, treat his youthful bride with personal un- 
kindness— he was proud of her beauty, and felt no 
jealousy at her superiority of mind ; and the discreet 
princess, prematurely ^se, controlling her conjugal 
chagrins, endeavoured to obtain future influence over 
him by enlisting in her favour the nobles who com- 
posed his court. 

As the south of Italy was in great measure closed 
to Hugh by the adverse power of the Marquis of 
Spoleto, he fixed his residence principally at Pavia^ 
the ancient capital of the Lombard kingdom, leaving 
to Lothaire the government of Milan ; and, however 
otherwise miserable, the fond mother and her de- 
voted daughter had at least the happiness of fre- 
quent intercourse during their brief sojourn in Italy, 
for neither there found a permanent home. One 
pang to Bertha's heart was spared her by the death 
of Ermangarde, a short time previous to her ill- 
starred alliance with Hugh — she thus never met 
her former rival. That miserable woman died 
broken-hearted from the ruin brought on all her 
race by the half-brother whom her unworthy artifices 
and scandalous depravity had contributed to elevate 
to the throne of Italy. Her youngest brother 
Lambert, a man of kindlier character, with whom 
she had ever been on terms of friendly intercourse. 
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was the first family victim sacrificed at the shrine of 
Hugh's fears of deposition — her only son was the 
next A daughter remained, betrothed to Berenger 
II., grandson of the emperor assassinated at Yerona ; 
and, from some sentiment of gratitude towards his 
sister, Hugh not only sanctioned their marriage, but 
allowed the young Berenger to enjoy the confiscated 
title and estates of Ivr^e. His continual encroach- 
ments, however, on the privileges of the nobility 
rendered him so obnoxious that he was ever afiraid of 
some sudden revolt, and, in a few years, alarmed at 
the growing popularity of Berenger, he determined 
to cut off at once the descendant of a sovereign whose 
virtues, unacknowledged whilst alive, had long been 
recognised with sorrow and remorse, lest he might be 
selected for a successor! Berenger and her daughter, 
with their young son, had only just time to escape 
into Germany, by crossing the St. Bernard in the 
midst of winter, from the fate of the young Marquis of 
Ivr^e, and Ermangarde sunk under this last blow.* 
Meanwhile Berenger found a hospitable asylum at 
the court of Otho the Great, and from thence carried 
on a secret correspondence with many of the dis- 

Ermengarda, figliuola di Adalberto II., il Ricco, duca di 
Toscaoa, e pronipote di Carlo Magno, fw celebre nel sec. 10 per 
la sua bellezza, i>er I'ingegno, pel coraggio e massime per li 
maneggi che essa foments per turbare il fine del regno di Beren- 
gario I., ed accelerare la ruiua di Bodolfo di Borgogna. 

k3 
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affected nobility of Italy. But the dominion of Hugh 
was so established, that no part of Italy could begin a 
resistance without being soon suppressed;— every 
responsible situation under his government was filled 
by natives of Burgundy or Provence ; and as there 
was no decided character to overturn such a man 
by the weight of his personal influence and power, 
a foreign force was requisite to bring together 
and consolidate the parties who desired, but dared 
not attempt his overthrow. The emperor at length 
yielded to the unanimous wishes of the Italians, 
and Berenger appeared in Italy at the head of a 
numerous and well-disciplined army. Thus sup- 
ported, the Italian nobility avowed their hatred of 
the tyrant under whose oppression they had long 
groaned, and the troops he raised, on the spur of 
the moment, were soon defeated by the want of 
loyalty of their commanders. But although thus 
far aiding the views of Berenger, the Italians were 
by no means disposed to elect him for their sove- 
reign. Lothaire, though stained by the vices of 
undisciplined youth, had shown some amiable and 
generous qualities, partictdarly since his union with the 
Swiss princess ; and Adelaide was become so popular, 
that they bounded their wish of change to the mere 
deposition of his father. It was felt, however, that 
Berenger, who had procured their emancipation from 
the yoke of the latter, was deserving of some reward 
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— ^he came too amongst them as the proUg^ of the 
emperor ; and, after a long negotiation, it was decided 
that Lothaire should reign as king, whilst to Beren* 
ger should be confided the general administration of 
the realm. The paternal affection of Hugh was 
strikingly displayed on this trying occasion; forget- 
ting in that — the sole redeeming virtue of his 
character — pride, ambition, the love of dominion, 
and resentment, he yielded gracefully the crown 
obtained by so many sa«3rifioes, and withdrew to 
Vienne on the Bhona Here, in comparative ad- 
versity, the first glimpses of a better future — the 
first proofs of the benign influence of a virtuous 
woman began to appear. The brea(i thrown on the 
waters proved not wholly lost — as the good seed 
early sown in the heart of infancy by parental love, 
rises at some auspicious season from the load of 
earthly pleasures and earthly cares under which it 
had long lain buried, to show the blessed hand of 
former culture, and bring forth its fruit when aU 
hope of harvest had disappeared. 

Vienne, one of the most ancient cities of Southern 
France, then belonging to Conrad, Bertha's son, was 
formerly a part of his own patrimonial inheritance, 
relinquished to Rudolph II. by treaty, after he had 
torn firom him that very kingdom whence he was 
now in turn expelled. Perhaps he felt more interest 
in its prosperity from this singular circumstance, for 
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he immediately commenced many embellisliments ; 
and Bertha, whose love of monastic endowments 
remained undiminished, incited him to begin build- 
ing, under her auspices, the convent of St. Peter — 
a splendid institution for monks of the order of 
Clugny. Well might the trials and reverses of this 
world press from day to day mth greater force on 
the always religious and reflective spirit of Bertha, 
suggesting thoughts of a more abiding home. Twice 
had she been queen of Italy, and twice had she 
been obliged to descend from its throne, by the de- 
gradation of each successive husband. Adelaide sat 
on the precarious eminence from which she was chased 
away, destined probably, ere long, to the same fate ; 
and Conrad, though now arrived at the age of 
twenty-one, was still prevented from wearing the 
legitimate crown of his fathers by the cautious or 
sinister policy of the Emperor. 

Whilst the humbled Hugh, now neither count of 
Provence nor sovereign of Italy, thus filled up the 
unwelcome leisure bestowed on him by the expulsion 
he had long dreaded, the youthful pair, whose brows 
were encircled by the diadem which had fallen from 
his, were doomed to experience the too common lot 
of sovereigns raised by popular favour to a wavering 
throne, — " uneasy lies the head that wears a crown : " 
— ^vicissitudes and anxieties, far more than equivalent 
to its, pomps and pleasures, environed them. The 
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partition had ever been displeasing to Berenger. He 
considered his services underrated, and remembering 
his descent from Berenger I., believed he had a 
better right to the throne than Lothaire. He was 
afraid, also, that the warm attachment of all classes 
to Adelaide wotdd in time suggest the propriety of 
Lothaire's governing alone ; and he sought to 
strengthen his own position by rendering that of his 
colleague wearisome and difficult. At this epoch 
Lothaire died suddenly, poisoned, as it was said, by a 
nobleman whose jealousy had been excited, either by 
his own licentious pursuit of that nobleman's wife, or 
suspicions artfully infused into his breast by Berenger 
to bring about the catastrophe. H^ died, after a few 
hours of terrible suffering, in the arms of his young 
wife, who found herself at the same moment a widow 
and a prisoner ! Berenger, alarmed lest the nobles, 
in a sudden buret of sympathy and affection, might 
raise her to the vacant throne, immediately closed 
the gates of the palace, sent her under a strong 
escort to a distant citadel, and caused himself to be 
proclaimed king. When the fatal news reached 
Yienne, Bertha aud her husband were inconsolable ; 
but Hugh's grief speedily subsiding .before the 
stronger passion of revenge, he rapidly raised, under 
its stimulus, a powerful army, and marched upon 
Milan determined to punish the treachery which had 
robbed him of all he held dear on eartL The miser- 
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able many whose hands had been so often imbrued 
in Uood, and whose soul had been so often jeopar- 
dized by his desire to aggrandize this sole object, 
which his hard heart had ever loved — for whose 
sake he had resigned without a struggle the crown 
won at the peril both of temporal and everlasting 
life, hurried on to Italy — ^laid siege to Milan — de* 
feated Berenger in several engagements — forced him 
to fly, and compelled the astonished nobility, para- 
lysed by his furious energy, to acknowledge him 
again for their king. Adelaide, however, was still a 
prisoner in a distant castle built near the lake of 
Garda^ whither she had been conveyed by Berenger, 
whose cunning policy it was to force her into a union 
with his son Adalbert, as a means of securing the 
crown through her extreme popularity. Adalbert 
waa some few years her junior, but Adelaide's youth 
might well authorize her waiting till Adalbert at- 
tained to maturity, and her betrothal to him would 
prevent both her individual election, or her union 
with any other prince who might be raised to the 
throne as her husband. In the midst of this pros- 
perous career, the fatigue and grief to which Hugh 
was continually subject brought on a severe attack 
of illness, and the personal safety of Adelaide being 
secured by the interest Berenger had in her life, 
Hugh returned to Vienne to recruit his health, and 
raise fresh troops ere he attempted her release. But 
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to him might now be appKed the warning words 
of that illustrious poet, bom and educated more than 
three centuries later, in the two kingdoms which had 
each once owned his dominion— 



(C 



thing of dust ! 



Man strives to climb the earth in his ambition, 

Till death, the monitor that flatters not. 

Points to the grave where all his hopes are laid." 

Petrcurch. 

That hour which reaches all was come to him — ^he 
had hardly arrived at Vienne when his malady as- 
sumed a darker aspect, and he felt he must die. He 
commanded himself to be conveyed to the convent 
of St. Pierre \(Peter), which Bertha's active super- 
intendence had brought nearly to completion, and 
there, arrayed in the habit of the order, gave up the 
breath which had so often extinguished that of his 
fellow-men. The last wiQ, as well as the hours of 
this extraordinary man, bear unequivocal testimony 
to the ascendancy which a virtuous and sensible 
woman may sometimes acquire over the most brutal 
and callous of tyrants, by a systematic course of 
goodness on her own side. The despiser of all reli- 
gion died in a monastery founded by himself, attired 
in the religious habit which custom and the super- 
stitioki of the times considered a proof of profound 
piety in the wearer, and the whole of his property, 
still very considerable, was bequeathed to the wife he 
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had so neglected and insulted, with remainder to her 
son Conrad.* 

♦ In the chronicle of Aries, by Monsieur Noble Lalauziere, 
Provence is said to have passed by Hugh's will to the Trans- 
jurane kings ; but they already possessed it. Possibly Hugh 
retained some fiefs which he bequeathed with the rest of his 
private property to Bertha, and thus conferred the entire 
country on Conrad. The great increase of the Transjurane 
territory did not, however, add strength to the dynasty of its 
kings. The kingdom, so composed, was rather a grand magni- 
ficent passage, or high road leading to other realms, than a 
condensed monarchy standing alone in compressed security. 
The Rhone, and the Hhine, and Pennine Alps, brought, nearly 
every spring, their legions of foes to be fought, and fed, till 
they were overcome or expelled. Italy was soon lost, and Pro- 
vence returned to join her lustre to the land of which she 
seemed an integral part. 

In 1793, that epoch of barbarous .demolition and bloody rule, 
the busts of the ancient counts of Provence, and two large me- 
dallions representing the first six kings, were destroyed. Thus 
all trace of the husbands of Bertha has been swept away from 
the seat of their former dominion. 

Liutprand, Bishop of Cremona, who wrote the Ufe of Adelaide, 
and has furnished many particulars for the history of Bertha, 
says Ugo re d* Italia died of the consequences of his dissolute- 
ness ; but a very different cause is assigned by the historians of 
Provence ; and it must be borne in mind, as some apology for 
Hugh, that Liutprand, a Lombardian by birth, and once private 
secretary to Berenger II., might be a little prejudiced against 
him ; for although he subsequently left Berenger, and entered 
into the service of Otho the Great, that change of situation 
would not diminish any previously-formed antipathy to the Pro- 
vencial monarch. Liutprand is also incorrect as to the period of 
Hugh's death. 
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The watchfalness of a shrewd mind, and the un- 
selfish love of a devoted mother, are alike displayed 
in the appointment of Conrad as his heir. He had 
never seen him ; and Adelaide, the exemplary wife 
and afficted widow of the son whom he adored, had 
apparently a far greater claim to his possessions. 
It was, doubtless, the express wish of the anxious 
mother — who would never resign the image or pre- 
tensions of her absent son — who fondly hoped by this 
measure to confer on him importance in the eye 
of the emperor, and suggest the necessity of his 
return from Germany to receive this new heritage, 
with that so long uiyustly withheld from him. As 
her return into Italy might have endangered her 
own liberty, and would not be of use to Adelaide, 
Bertha made immediate preparations for her depar- 
ture from Vienne to the land of her adoption — the 
scene of her happiest hours ; and about the spring or 
summer of 949, she arrived in Helvetia, and fixed 
her abode at the castle of Baldem. This once-mag- 
nificent feudal castle lay at the foot of the high chain 
of the Albis, between Zurich and Lucerne, and, 
when built by the royal abbess of Zurich, must have 
been situated in a region singularly wild and roman- 
tic — fit abode for recluses shunning the bustle of 
earthly pursuits — and it was, perhaps, on that ac- 
count selected at this time by the widowed queen. 
Here she remained while a suitable residence was 
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prepared for her in the pretty town of Payeme, 
where she finally ended her checkered, but ever- 
honouredy career; and till that period she held a 
splendid court in this seat of her father s race. " In 
less than three years," says a Swiss historian, with 
one of those minute touches of afifection that, spring* 
ing from the heart, conveys volumes to the mind, 
" the dear queen was become aged from grief" (vieillie 
par le chagrin) ; but though the outward frame was 
so sadly altered, the inner and better part remained 
unchanged. She recommenced her little equestrian 
journeys, and appears to have made every effort to 
show that she was the mother of the monarch of the 
country, by resummg, in the middle of his people, 
her former beneficent course. Many churches were 
repaired by her at this time ; and, soaring far above 
the pitiful ambition of wishing to appear what she 
was not, every charter or document carefully com- 
mences with the acknowledgment that she lived 
" in the reign of my lord Conrad." In the midst 
of all these outward demonstrations of entire security 
in his rights, how often must her heart have been 
chilled by the dread of his never being permitted to 
assume the functions of royalty, and how often must 
the fate of Adelaide, still a girl in the hands of 
Italian enemies, have hung on her spirits ! Italy 
was now again the scene of civil war ; many of the 
nobles were adverse to Berenger, fearing he might 
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avenge the wrongs their ancestors had inflicted on 
his; others desired Adelaide should be appointed 
to the throne, as, in former days, Theodolinde had 
been elected after? the death of Authoris; some 
deemed a fresh sovereign, unfettered by all previous 
bands, whether of friendship or of hate, essential 
to permanent tranquillity ; whilst a not uniuimerous 
body, weary of such incessant changes, thought it 
would be better to plaxse the kingdom at the dis- 
posal, and consequently under the safe protection, 
of the emperor. The counsels of the latter party' 
prevailed to a certain degree, for Otho was finally 
invited to come into Italy, and by his sovereign 
arbitration restore peace to the distracted country. 
To these prayers were added those of Bertha; she 
wrote from Helvetia^ imploring the emperor to rescue 
from her perilous situation the daughter of Rudolph, 
of whom he had voluntaiily constituted himself 
guardian at her father s death, or allow her brother 
and natural protector, Conrad, to quit Germany for 
that purpose. 

The short-lived triumph of Hugh had restored 
him to sovereign rank, and the rich widow of the 
King of Italy was a petitioner not to be despised. 
Otho, called the Great, both from his prosperous 
career and many popular qualities, was not free from 
ambition — he saw in this solicited interference a pre- 
cedent for the future ; and in 951 he arrived at 
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Milan. Berenger, who counted on his favour, not 
adverse to this settlement of the dispute, met him aa 
a former friend, and at the emperor's request ac- 
companied him to the castle vof Canossa, where 
Adelaide, after encountering extreme perils and the 
most cruel privations, had at last found a secure 
shelter from his persecutions with an ally of Lo- 
thaire'a In the necessary absence of Berenger, 
whilst prosecuting his claims to the throne, Adelaide, 
abhorring the idea of the slightest connexion with 
the possible assassin of her husband, had escaped 
from a dungeon in the castle of Garda by the aid of 
a benevolent priest, who concealed her for many days 
amongHt the marshes, flags, and underwood sur- 
rounding the lake, till the heat of pursuit having 
relaxed, he ventured to conduct her disguised to the 
impregnable fortress of Canossa. During the whole 
of the period she passed near the lake, she had 
nothing to support life Tbut a few fish, which her 
generous protector contrived to drop, near her retreat ; 
and the journey to Canossa was performed on foot, 
clad in the dress of a peasant, without shoes, stock- 
ings, or covering for her head, beyond the coarse 
kerchief which cautiously veiled her exquisitely beau- 
tiful features and hair. The attachment of the 
Italians, the majority of whom desired to elevate her to 
the throne, with the report of the matchless charms 
of her person and understanding, excited the em- 
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peror's curiosity and, perhaps, compunctious pity. 
He knew that he held her sole legitimate protector, 
Conrad, in honourable bondage ; and, ere he would 
decide on any step, he determined to learn from 
her own mouth what were her wishes as to her future 
destiny. The barred gates of Canossa were thrown 
open to the Emperor of Germany, and Adelaide 
appeared before the sovereign who had ?o long held 
her brother in captivity. That interview decided 
her fate — ^the fate of Conrad — and of the Trans- 
jurane. Otho was a widower, and already in middle 
age, but of majestic presence, great abilities, and 
insinuating address. The attachment he conceived 
for the young widow was permanent as sudden — he 
offered her his hand ; and she who entered the walls 
of Canossa a barefooted desolate fugitive, flying from 
a foe who might yet prove too strong for repulsion, 
quitted them the bride of one of the greatest and 
noblest emperors that ever occupied the throne of 
Germany. 

The afifeirs of Italy were soon arranged after this 
happy adjustment of Adelaide's. Berenger and his 
son were permitted to bear the title of king and 
prince of Italy, oh condition of ofiFering feudal homage 
to the emperor ; and Otho returned into Germany, 
accompanied by the young wife, "whose counsels," 
says Mtiller, "rendered him in his latter years, far 
superior as a sovereign, both in wisdom and generosity 
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to his foregoing career/' '* She was,^' adds Miiller, 
** a woman of great mind, like her mother ;" and by 
other historians she is uniformly represented as the 
most distinguished female of her age for beauty, 
talents, and that strong sense, which guided her 
actions through a long and glorious life. More 
illustrious by her virtues than even by her fortunes ; 
and early taught by adversity to estimate the fleeting 
possessions of this world at their proper value, she 
lived so simply in her palace, " that it seemed,'* says 
an old chronicler, "a noble, well-ordered, religious 
institution, rather than the residence of the first 
princess in Europe — her luxury was to d6 good, and 
the influence of her magnanimous soul over the 
emperor was soon visible and soon salutary." 

The road to Burgundy was thenceforth open to 
Conrad, and in 952 he returned to the arms of his 
mother, and the scarcely less impatient subjects, from 
whom he had been separated fifteen years. When 
Otho the Great tore Conrad from his weeping mother, 
to educate him in Germany, he had given as one 
principal reason for the harsh step, that he feared the 
young monarch would be improperly neglected, or 
injudiciously spoiled by feminine guardianship — ^there 
was, however, nothing in Conrad's mind or education 
to sanction the idea that he might not have been 
equally well trained in his native land. He had, 
indeed, learnt the refinements of a luxurious court, 
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and eaxly displayed a fondness for that lavish expendi- 
ture which was later developed ; but the example of 
active energy presented by Otho to all around him, 
had failed to make impression on the senses of his 
young pupiL Perhaps it was not desired by this 
subtle guardian that he should so profit by a residence 
at the German court. His manners were, however, 
gentle and pleasing, and the first years of his reign 
were of happy augury. He went over his two king- 
doms of Burgundy and Aries — ^visited all the principal 
cities, and bestowed the important offices of his 
government on upright and enlightened men. A 
fresh irruption of Hungarians and Saracens, who had 
for many years confined their ravages to other coun- 
tries, excepting occasional short predatory descents 
from the Pennine Alps, soon presented him with the 
opportunity of showing that, despite of a temper 
inclined to idleness and peace, he was not deficient in 
personal courage, nor the shrewdness necessary for a 
contest with such foes. Two bands of this plague of 
Christendom arrived at the same time from the north 
and the south. Whilst the Saracens descended the 
St Bernard, the Hungariaas, under the guidance of 
three well-known intrepid chiefs, named Botund, 
Irchund, and Zobulsu, had followed the banks of the 
Bhine ; massacred the Bishop of Basle, and advanced 
by rapid strides towards Lake Leman. All ranks and 
all ages fled before them. Bertha quitted Payeme to 



1 
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take refuge again in her old tower of Neuchatel ; and 
Conrad, assembling his troops, as they approached 
Lausanne, went to meet them with a resolute bearing 
that inspired some awe even into their breasts. 
When, however, within a short distance, he stopped, 
and " employing," says Eccard, a monk of St. Gall 
(instructor of Hedwige), **a noble cunning,"* he sent 

* Nobili astucia usas. — EJekchardt ; His, des Suisses, tome i. 
p. 127 ; La Reme Berthe ; par M, VuUiemin ; Olivier, le 
Canton de Vaud, vol. ii. 

Eccard, or Ekkerard, the indiscreet tutor of the duchess 
Hedwige of Swabia, became a very distinguished member 
of St. Gall, with a reputation for occasional miracles, and was 
the most esteemed of its many annalists. His chronicle 
of the abbey dates from 890 to 980^ He wrote also a memoir 
of the very learned abbot Notker, who succeeded Burcard, 
Eccard ranks among his contemporaries as a great modem 
linguist, and possessed a thorough knowledge of the beautifol 
Swiss Homande, or national language of the Transjurane, like 
those of Italy, France, and the Spanish peninsula, springing 
from the Latin, but enriched by many graceful idioms, and 
delicate turns of expression, engrafted on the original stem 
from the Spanish, Italian, French, Grerman, and Arabic tongues. 
A brother monk records his adroit detection of the imposition 
of a Swabian beggar, who sought to excite compassion at St. 
Gall as a wanderer from the, then considered, distant country 
of the Transjurane, by employing some words he had casually 
learnt from another mendicant (really a native), as a proof of 
his miraculous gift of looking into the heart ; but the misappli- 
cation of kalt, German for cdd, instead of caMoy Italian for hot, 
would have enabled many a less accomplished scholar, ten cen- 
turies later, to make the same discovery without being supema- 
turally enlightened. 
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messengers secretly to each camp. His envoys ad- 
dressed themselves in these terms to the Saracens : — 

"The Hungarians, those wandering robbers now 
encamped near us, weary me with messengers, en- 
treating me to make peace with them, and then unite 
in driving you from this fertile land. If you are men, 
you will fly to their attack, and whilst you fall on 
their front, I will assist you by advancing with troops 
in their rear : thus I am persuaded we shall extermi- 
nate them all, and let their spoils be your recom- 
pense." 

The Hungarians, whose fierceness distinguished 
them above all other tribes, were beguiled by a com- 
pliment to their ferocity : — 

" Why, O most valiant of warriors ! why do you 
wish to fight with me ? is it not better for brave 
men to live in peace ? Follow me— drive from the 
face of this country these swarms of vagrants— these 
swarthy dark-eyed Saracens — these mutual enemies — 
and take your place in my kingdom, well-beloved 
subjects, as your reward.'' 

These propositions proved equally acceptable to 
both parties. The Saracens advanced first to the 
place Conrad had indicated as the best fitted for 
the display of their valour ; they bore the arms of 
the West — ^the cuirass, buckler, and lance. A heavy 
club, supported by their war horses, hung at the side, 
a scarlet tunic floated over their slight shoulders, and 
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a light graceful cap replaced the turban of their raca 
The Hungarians, leaving their women and children 
on their heavy chariots, advanced next to the encoun- 
ter, like the wandering tribes of their country, they 
were mounted on small fleet horses, and lightly armed 
with arrows^ against which the swords and lances of 
European nations could not avail. Each confided in 
the assistance of Conrad, and felt no fear of the other. 
Meanwhile the astute King of Burgimdy occupied 
with his men-at-arms a secure position, whence he 
commanded a view of the bloody battle which soon 
ensued between the deluded strangers ; and when he 
saw they were become mutually exhausted, he gave 
the order to his troops to faU indiscriminately on 
both. 

"To-day, my brave fellows," he cried, "let the 
polished laiice and sharp sword perform their duty. 
To us it is of no moment which of these demon 
hosts may triumph ; let the arms in your hands 
know no difference between the Saracen and Hun- 
garian !" The sons of the land comprehended the 
order of their king. Unworn by previous fatigue, 
they rushed to the scene of action, not to succour 
either, but overwhelm all. 

The astonished barbarians, confoimded and panic- 
struck, lost for a time self-possession; then seeing, 
too late, the stratagem, multitudes fled, whilst a 
desperate band, in their agony, shame, and despair. 
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endeavoured to turn on their deceiver. But Con- 
rad^s position was well chosen; the country aided 
her own children ; they intercepted each pass, each 
rocky defile ; cut oflf all access to the heights ; and, 
after a short, terrified, vain struggle, Saracens and 
Hungarians fell alike an easy prey to the fresh, 
vigorous troops appointed for their slaughter. Con- 
rad's success was complete. 

Public thanksgivings were offered up at St. Mau- 
rice ; many of the captives were sent to Aries* to 
be sold, others perished by the sword of the exe- 
cutioner ; and during the next ensuing three or four 
years Conrad gradually swept away from the caverns 
and fastnesses of the adjacent Alps all the stragglers 
who yet came or lingered there.-(- Such was the vic- 

* The intercourse subsisting between the two kingdoms at 
this period was naturally veiy close. Both the Boman and 
Transjurane monarchs had extensive trains of pine wood 
brought from the Valais by the Rhone, and Lake Leman, and 
from thence floated to Aries and Marseilles; the Bhone not 
being then obstructed by the fortress of the Ecluse, and on the 
lake was (at that time) a company to conduct these rafts, as is 
DOW practised on the Bhine. To the long residence of the 
Saracens at Aries, and the vast number of female captives sent 
after Conrad's victory, is attributed the distinct physic^nomy 
often to be remarked at Aries in the lower classes of society — 
the flashing eye — the dark glossy hair, and oriental taumwre of 
the head and features. The Hungarian women, fewer in num- 
ber, with prouder hearts, and habits of yet wilder liberty, could 
less brook slavery — they sunk gradually under the sudden 
blow, leaving little trace of their Northern line. 

t *' The St. Bernard, a sacred mountain which these sons of 
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tory which obtained for Conrad the title of Pacifiqiiey 
and renown of having freed his country from a 
scourge which had kept it during long years in terri- 
fied suspense. There is not, however, much to ad- 
mire in this notable conquest, but the conquest itself. 
It has indeed been the received, but Machiavelliisbn 
opinion, that all stratagems are fair in war ; and if 
ever this pernicious maxim can be admitted, Conrad 
is entitled to its full benefit. Still the mind recoils 



Mahomet," says an old writer, " had made the dwelling of Belial, 
was now reconquered for Christ." St Bernard de MentTion, 
a monk of noble race in Savoy, was the first who ascended to 
the summit. On reaching it, he solemnly exorcised the Devil, 
and then threw him, bound hand and foot, a prisoner, into the 
flinty bottom of the rocks. A new monastery arose on the old 
foundation of one long desecrated and destroyed, of which he 
became the abbot ; and although his success over the enemy of 
mankind proved not so decisive as imagined, for his convent was 
many times afterwards devastated, it yet exists a monument of 
his merciful spirit and true piety. The Saracens long lingered 
in the Swiss Romande, and their memorial is yet fresh. At 
Avenches, at Vully, at Pay erne, and many other villages, the 
stranger is shown the " towgr, the hollow, the foss," or burial- 
ground of the Saracens ; and the name is still gratuitously be- 
stowed on all that wandering tribe, skilful in music, still more 
expert in telling the fortunes of those whose purses they oonjure 
away without appearing to touch them. Nor is Beitha less 
remembered by rural cicey'&ni, " Void les champs aimSs de Berthe ** 
(Here are the fields Bertha loved), " Voild Veglise bdtie par 
BertJie^* (There is the church Bertha built), are exclamatioDS 
which attest her hold over the hearts and memories ^f the 
people. — Olivier, le Canton de Vaud, 2. Conservaieur Suisse, 
FeuiUe du Jour de VAn, 1843, par M. L. VuUiemin, &c. &a 
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instinctively from deliberate falsehood ; from ensnar- 
ing by words of friendship to its ruin the heart that 
has confided in our sincerity, whether in the bosom of 
brother or barbarian. After this exploit, more use- 
ful than glorious, Conrad had the wisdom to prefer 
peace, on all occasions, to the chances of hazardous 
war, and merited the surname of Pacifique. He 
married Matilda, sister of Lothaire, King of France ; 
and niece of the emperor Otho, by his sister Ger- 
berge of Saxony, and their union was celebrated 
at Chavomy with right royal splendour. From 
this time the details of his reign are Uttle known, 
and, perhaps, deserve to be buried in oblivion. 
All contemporary chroniclers bound themselves to 
the melancholy declaration, that he availed himself 
of the long peace, which succeeded so many storms, 
to become prodigal and profligate ; lavishing on 
favourites, mistresses, and illegitimate ofifspring, the 
finances of his kingdoms ; that, to meet these bound- 
less extravagances, he alienated many of the rights 
and domains of the crown, and thus prepared for 
the fall of the throne of his fathers. He was, not- 
withstanding these monstrous faults, popular with 
his people ; he inherited the sweet disposition of 
his mother; and though he ever wisely preferred 
peace to war, he showed on several occasions some-: 
thing of the valorous, chivalrous spirit of the two 
gallant Rudolphs, his father and grandfather. His 
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▼ices were evidently those of education ; and had the 
generous heart of Bertha been capable of such a 
meanness, she might have smiled at this proof of the 
emperor's self-<x>nceit and arrogance in withdrawing 
Conrad from the same hands which had formed the 
mind of the distinguished woman who, whilst yoimg 
enough to be his daughter, directed his counsds, and 
threw a lustre over his last and best years. 

Burcard, Bertha's second son, did great honour to 
the guardianship of his mother. Although raised to the 
episcopal bench of Lausanne at the early age of nine- 
teen, his conduct was the reverse of his brother's ; 
grave, dignified, and benevolent, on his removal to the 
archbishopric of Lyons he was mourned as a lost Mend, 
and is considered as one of the best prelates that ever 
occupied that see. Of Rudolph, her posthumous son, 
so little is known beyond two casual historic notices 
that he must either have died unmarried, or retired 
into a convent. It is certain that he filled no of- 
ficial appointment in the two kingdoms ; and as there 
is a tradition that a member of the royal Transjurane 
race ended his days at St Gall, — thither, where he 
resided whilst Bertha was in Italy, he possibly with- 
drew after her death. He had not professed in his 
youth ; for Conrad, the same year that he returned 
from Germany, bestowed upon him some consider, 
able fiefs ; and in the charter of endowment granted 
to Bertha's last foundation, the monastery of Pay- 
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«me, in 962, the formula runs, that she bestowed 
such and such possessions with the consent of her 
sons Conrad, Burcard, and Rudolph. It may there- 
fore be inferred, that Rudolph was another instance 
of the blessed results of maternal care in early aga 
Had he been profligate or profuse, like Conrad, these 
blemishes would have descended with his name to 
posterity, under some of those second patronymics so 
freely bestowed by the people in the middle ages, 
often better remembered than the first : and thus a 
"Rudolph the Proud,'* or "the Prodigal, Per- 
verse, or Penniless," would have swelled the list of 
the Transjurane princes.. A judicious author has 
observed, that one of the injurious features of mo- 
nastic institutions was the withdrawal into their ob- 
livious cloisters of the excellent of the earth, whose 
influence and example, on the busy stage of life, 
might have been salutary to their less virtuous fel- 
low-men. The youngest son of Bertha is, probably, 
an illustration of this remark 

It has often been a question with the Christian 
philosopher and heathen sage, whether the morning 
or evening of life's eventful day is the happier por- 
tion ; whether the pressing solicitudes and fallacious 
hopes, for ever recurring to be almost continually 
frustrated, do not neutralize the pleasures which wait 
on that otherwise brilliant season. The problem, 
as a general one, can never be solved ; because the 
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tranquil happiness which is supposed to attend our 
decline must depend on the employment of the first 
hours of existence. No wealthy no honours, no suc- 
cess, can stifle the voice of conscience ; and sorrows 
not our own, misfortunes not merited, may throw a 
melancholy tinge over our setting sun. But, indi- 
vidually, Bertha would no doubt have dedded that 
after the return of Conrad to his kingdom, and the 
splendid marriages of both her children, she experi- 
enced more unalloyed felicity than even during the 
existence of Rudolph, excepting the brief period 
between the resignation of his precarious rights to 
Italy, and his death, when, the heart chastened by 
adversity, and the judgment matured by age, he 
redeemed his early errors by a constant course of 
goodness and wisdom. The errors of Conrad might, 
indeed, sometimes awaken a sigh, but they were in- 
finitely more marked as he descended into the vale of 
years, when she had gone to her rest ; and the fond 
mother, with hope maternal — the strongest of all de- 
lusions — ever anticipating good from a darling child, 
doubtless flattered herself that, as he became older, 
they would disappear, like the slight spots in his 
father's brilliant escutcheon, to render his last days 
more illustrious. 

The dark opening of the tenth century* wps fol- 

* The tenth century, accounted that of the densest ignor- 
ance, and gloomiest, darkest superstition, was more enlightened 
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lowed by a meridian not less fearful to the natural 
terrors of man. An impression (the result of the 
many woes which crowded its annals) began to prevail 

in France and Gennany than in England and Italy. In Ger- 
many especially, letters were cultivated with honourable in- 
dustry by many learned men, and even ladies. HeroBwitha, 
Abbess of uandei^heim, asmall town inBruuswick, about thirty 
miles from the capital, was a much valued Latin poet at this 
period. She wrote several sacred comedies in imitation of Terence, 
and Hedwige of Swabia, besides her German translations into 
Greek, is reported to have used the purest Latinity both in 
speaking and writing : Bertha's familiarity with this then hardly 
dead language is not therefore surprising. History, however, 
was at its lowest possible ebb. Not one contemporary writer 
gave a continuous account of his times, even before the awful 
check given to all exertion by the delusion that the world drew 
to its end. But this proceeded rather from inability to learn 
what was passing among other nations than want of talent, so 
much were all communications interrupted by incessant wars, 
and the continual changes of dynasties which, oflering no solidity 
— no unity to the recital — no great head to foster genius, or ani- 
mate its hope of fame or of recompense — chilled or chained the 
pens of those who could have left monuments of their age. 

Perhaps the princess Anna Comnena, daughter of the em- 
peror Alexis I., may without impropriety be permitted to join 
this fair sisterhood of female savam ; although the history of 
her father's reign from 1081 to 1118 is pronounced by modem 
critics drearily dull, and wofuUy wanting in accuracy. Still it 
was history in the tenth century — ^history, too, that has met 
with learned translators, and been illustrated by learned notes ; 
and well would it have been for the honourable fame of the 
royal scribe, had a partial and drowsy recital of her father's 
reign proved the worst thing her ambition prompted her to 
concoct ; but Anna Conmena's soaring spirit lured her from 

l3 
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ere the first half had waned away, that the weary 
world would be brought to a final termination at its 
close. This awful idea strengthened as years rolled 
on, and the nearer the epoch which would complete 
one thousand years since the birth of Christ ap- 
preached, the more afirighted grew the souls of all 
the living. It was, in part, this universal expectation 
of the speedy dissolution of the world that paralyzed 
the pens of many contemporary historians, and 
rendered the annals of others so meagre of inform- 
ation : they naturally considered it useless to address 
a posterity never to be bom. Three centuries before, 
Marius, Bishop of Lausanne and Avenches, had com- 
posed a sort of abridged chronicle of the principal 
events of his turbulent ai?e, and, subsequently, several 
lords took a generous pride in preseLg with tiieir 
rent-rolls many fa^ interesting to the miUions 
destined to come after they were in the dust. But 
when the end of time became confidently predicted, 
there was no apparent use in recording what none 
would ever live to read. Why painfully engrave the 
remembrance of an unhappy generation for another 
that might probably, at least, never succeed it? 
Science was thus buried before the sick world died, 

the broad, open highways of knowledge to the dangerous, in- 
tricate, unworthy by-paths that lead to an unlawful crown. 
Her erudition is disgraced by an abortive attempt to seize on 
her brother's throne. 
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and the more study was abandoned^ the deeper igno- 
rance and superstition took root in the land The 
panic was greater because several prophets, with a 
politic prudent caution, which some of the en- 
thusiasts of our own day would have done well to 
imitate, left the exact date undetermined between two 
or three epochs ; it might arrive before the end of 
the fatal thousand — certain only at its ultimate 
completion. 

But this was not the worst consequence of the 
prevalent mania, however the literary may lament 
the loss of documents which would have thrown 
light on much that was useful and curious. Labour 
became gradually suspended : the briar and the 
thistle again asserted their prior claims to the lands 
cultivated by the vigorous arm which, contemplating a 
distant future, had planted the exotic vine. Fervid 
piety or guilty terror opened the least liberal hands, 
and innumerable were the donations and bequests 
made to the clergy of property that the giver or 
testator took away without regret or remorse from 
relatives, who would hereafter have no "need of it. 
Numerous chantries were founded for the souls of 
those who had yet made smaU spiritual provision for 
them ; and as a counterpoise to much evil inflicted on 
individual interests, under the first impression of 
horror the niggard loosened his purse-strings — the 
tyrant let go his grasp — ^the oppressor ceased to per- 
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secute, and the slave went free ; thousands of serfs 
were manumitted, because it was believed their 
services would soon cease to be necessary, and many 
towns obtained from their baronial ruler the im- 
portant rights of citizenship for the sake of a loan to 
enable him to appoint a mass or build a chapeL 

It is astonishing that more misrule and disorganis- 
ation did not arise from this chimera, when the un- 
shackled slave revelled in the strange sudden delight 
of freedom ; and the wand of power falling from the 
nerveless hand of Fear seemed to authorize meagre 
Want to seize upon the hoarded wealth of covetous- 
ness. Happily, however, some strong minds, and 
Bertha's was one, struggled against its dangerous 
consequences, and strove to avert them to the last 
hour by wise precautions, in case it should prove 
ungrounded. Although some charters actually assert 
the infallible and evident signs of the rapid dissolution 
of the world, from various changes in the seasons, 
the clergy under her control endeavoured to soothe 
the agitation and fortify the sinking courage of the 
people by remarking, on the contrary, upon their 
order and regularity-^on the continued productions 
of nature, and the known mercy of the Great Creator 
of all things. She tried to awaken a corresponding 
feeling of doubt on the awftil prognostic, fostered, if 
not propagated, by mercenary men who reaped a 
golden harvest from the fears thus created, by sedu- 
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lously pursuing her plans of improvement ; and the 
power of habit, added to the hope thus suggested, 
conquered in many instances this malady of the 
imagination, which tended to the suspension of all 
human industry. To evince, perhaps, her confidence 
in the stability of the terrestrial globe, and acquire an 
imperishable treasure by the religious employment 
of a further ^ portion of the ample dowries she en- 
joyed as the widow of two kings, in the year of 
grace 962, eight years after Conrad's victory over the 
Saracens and Hungarians, she restored at Payerne a 
convent of Benedictine monks following the order of 
Clugny. 

The almost innumerable institutions of this nature 
tiiat Bertha had already founded or endowed, might 
well have authorized her to spend the residue of her 
days without incurring the fatigue of body and 
spirits, necessarily brought on by prosecuting this 
extensive undertaking ; but she was a being of 
such incessant energy and continuous exertion, that 
whilst a field remained open for the scene of labour, 
there would she, like a faithful workman in God's 
great moral garden, be found. Payerne, where she 
had fixed her residence, was one of the many Boman 
colonies so profusely planted in Helvetia. After the 
Romans departed, Marius, Bishop of Lausanne, 
(about 600), cultivated there a considerable estate, 
upon which he erected, first, a church, and then a 
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monasteiy; the latter, in tHe lapse of agos filled 
with contending struggles for pre-eminence among the 
many rulers striving for the possession of sovereignty, 
had become dilapidated and deserted even before 
the arrival of the barbarians, and to the restoration of 
this desecrated establishment she now turned her at- 
tention. The peasantry and artisans who languished 
without emplojrment, from the popular superstition, 
were thus roused to industry, and the beneficial 
results of this enterprise rendered it Bertha's favourite 
endowment. The antiquary will regret that the 
economical propensities of the queen, prudent even in 
the profiiseness of her charities, and perhaps her 
little*love or respect for anything Italian, led her to 
the Vandal demolition of a part of the ruins of 
Avouches or Aventicum, the magnificent Roman 
capital of Helvetia, whose single majestic Corinthian 
column, a wreck yet standing in solemn loneliness, 
and the fate of its priestess, have been immortalized 
by the lines of a hand conferring fresh life on all it 
touched : — 

** By a lone wall a lonelier column rears 
A gray and grief- worn aspect of old days : 
*Tis the last remnant of the wreck of years, ^ 
And looks as with the wild-bewildered gaze 
Of one to stone converted by amaze, 
Tet still with consciousness ; and there it stands. 
Making a marvel that it not decays, 
When the coeval pride of human hands, 
Levell'd Aventicum, hath strewed her subject lands." 
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In the annals of Tadtus is recorded the history of a 
young Aventian priestess named Julia Alpinula, 
who, when her father, a noble Helvetian, had been 
condemned to death for an insurrection against the 
Romans seventy years after Christ, rushed from her 
sanctuary to the Roman general, Cedna, and, flinging 
herself at his feet, implored him to spare her father's 
life. He proved inexorable to her prayers and tears : 
her youth, her beauty, her innocence, and her filial 
piety were alike unavailing — ^the sentence was ful- 
filled, and the gentle spirit of the daughter fled away 
to join that of her father — she died broken-hearted. 

" . . . Oh ! sweet and sacred be the name ! — 
Julia — ^thy daughter, the devoted — gave 
Her youth to Heaven ; her heart, beneath a claim 
Nearest to Heaven's, broke o'er a father's grave. 
Justice is sworn 'gainst tears, and her's would crave 
The life she liv'd in ; but the judge was just, 
And then she died on him she could not save. 
Their tomb was simple, and without a bust, 
And held within one urn, one mind, one heart, one dust."* 

To the calm dispassionate eye of reason, it seems 

* Fifteen hundred years after this event, the epitaph of Julia 
was found among the ruins of Avenches, with this inscription : 
" I, Julia Alpinula, lie here— unfortunate child of an unfortu- 
nate parent, priestesd of the Goddess Aventia. I failed in 
averting by my prayers the death of my father : the Fates had 
decreed that he should die ignominiously, I lived to the age of 
23." Lord Byron says — ^* I know of no human composition 
so affecting as this, nor a history of deeper interest. These are 
the names and actions which ought, not to perish." 
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passiiig strange that death, whose natural approach is 
always hidden-yet always certain-always near 
in pleasure and in grief,— in youth and in age, — 
who lurks in every act and incident of life, — whose 
portal, alike, closing one world and opening another, 
thus reveals in a single moment what man can never 
caU forth from the chambers of mortal imagery,-i8 
80 little speculated upon, — so little feared, whilst 
a rumour, — a passing malady, — the prediction 
of the weak or the wicked, daring to penetrate 
into the secrets of the Most High, awakens the 
alarms of even the gifted and the good At this 
awful season of national discouragement, even the 
masculine intellect of Hedwige bent before the 
breath of fanaticism ; and she too deemed it expe- 
dient to do something for her soul, and that of the 
murdered Duke of Swabia. Hohentweil was now 
converted into a monastery, and richly endowed, or, 
rather, perhaps, a building adapted- for the residence 
of a small community of nuns to serve a chantry 
appended to it, for she never quitted the walls of that 
lordly abode, nor did she take the veil. Notwith- 
standing her industry and skill in embroidering 
altar coverings and priest's robes, she was not con- 
sidered so great a benefactress, or so staunch a friend 
at heart to the church as Bertha. 

Each glimpse through the long vista of ages 
shows Bertha to be one deeply sensitive and ima- 
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ginative, whose ardent spirit, soaring above the things 
of that worid which yet held chained her mortal 
frame, sought communion with her God by every 
channel through which she was told, or hoped it 
might be obtained. Hedwige was cast in a colder, 
severer mould. From her youth a hard student^ and 
the constant associate of learned men, she appears to 
have been less under the influence of the times than 
even Bertha, and consequently no great favourite with 
churchmen. The monkish Chronicler of St Gall slily 
slips in, when recounting " her pretended " visit to 
the relics of their patron saint, that ^* she was doubtless 
better acquainted with Eccard's Latin Epigrams than 
his theological writings." The loss of the costly stole 
evidently sat heavy at his heart ; and had Hedwige's 
reputation depended solely on the annalists of that 
convent, or its rival, Beichnau, would have come 
down to the nineteenth century robed in less eulogis- 
tical garments than other writers have bestowed upon 
it. Such is human frailty, that the purest history is 
often tinged or embroidered by the hand of prejudice. 
The existence of the invisible power that sets in 
motion the marveUous machinery of the mind, with 
all the tiny springs and wheels which work unseen 
its complicated movements, is often imknown to the 
possessor ; and the material manufactured in the loom 
of this mysterious engine, assumes quite a different 
colour in the eyes of the warm native artificer, from 
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that which it wears in those of the cool imimpasaiiHied 
beholder. Hedwige, deeming her lessons sdready 
amply remimerated by previous donations, — offended 
at Eccard's unceremonious exit from her palace before 
the stipulated period had expired, and yet more with 
the abbot's espousal of the fugitive's cause by posi- 
tively reuiaing to compel him to the fulfilment of the 
term,— thought she had a right to repossess herself of 
her hiirhly-prized handiwork. Aware that all reclama- 
tdon would be vain, (for where the sa<.ed goods of the 
convent were in question, the meek Burcard, un- 
selfish in all other things, grew a lion,) she resorted 
to stratagem, a mode not possibly . repugnant to 
her nature, though, perhaps, unsuspected by herself, 
and the stole thus returned somewhat surreptitiously 
again into her own possession, without her strictly 
challenging the justice of this settlement of the point 
at issue. The monks, on the contrary, smarting 
under the loss, made no sJlowance for the extenuating 
circumstances that warped the duchess's usually 
dear judgment, — they kept doggedly to the naked 
facts that it had been fairly given, and was unfedrly 
resumed In Hedwige's opmion they were unjust,- 
in theirs she was a grievous delinquent ; and the 
story of the stolen stole is not only duly worked into 
her history, but sundry dark shades dexterously added 
to dim a little the gaudy colours of her other pane- 
gyrists. The unbiassed will all agree that the 
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Dtichess of Swabia, blinded by the false reasonings 
of self-love, foigot her natural dignity to gratify a 
foolish resentment ; but will still accord her the rare 
merit due to a long life distinguished for the most 
munificent patronage of letters, — scrupulous purity, 
boundless charity, and such a constant consistent 
course of impartiality in the government of the 
country, "that if,'^ says an old writer, "her se- 
verity made iniquity and the oppressor tremble, her 
active goodness caused her to be blessed by the 
feeble and unfortunate;" and thus like Deborah, 
the lawgiver of Israel, the children of Helvetia came 
up to her for judgment from all parts of her wide 
domain. 

St Maurice had hitherto been the sepulchre of 
the Transjurane dynasty, and was once a considerable 
gOvenmxental station, but its exposed position, truly 
and beautifully painted by a living poet, then ren* 
dered it scarcely tenable.* The Transjurane had 

* ** I enler'd where a key unlocks a kingdom : 
The mountains closing, and the road, the river 
Filling the narrow space." — Bogers, 

The bridge of St. Maurice which spans the rapid Rhone, 
'* that there comes down a torrent from the Alps," with one 
bold beautiful arch seventy feet wide, of ancient architecture, 
leans for. support on the bases of the majestic Dent de Midi 
and Dent da Morcle, varying in altitude from eight to ten thou- 
sand feet. It unites the smiling scenery — ^industrious neatness 
and proverbial wealth of the canton Yaud, with the terrific 
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indeed, the disadvantage of being placed at the con- 
fluence of all vagabond nations— the common bridge 
generally selected by those who went and returned 
from Italy, Qaul, and Spain, independent of the 
Saracens, who had so many yeaxs occupied the chain 
of the Pennine Alps ; and Bertha determined to con- 
fer on her new ediBce the honour of sheltering the 
royal dust of a house that promised to be so glorious 
if the world lasted. In pursuance of this idea, the 
monastery of Payeme became one of the most mag- 
nificent and richly-endowed cloisteral institutions in 
the Transjurane ; not, indeed, equal to that of St 
Maurice, on which Sigismond, King of Burgundy, 
had bestowed nearly half the royal domains, besides 
incalculable gifts arising from other great princes, 
Charlemagne included, but still worthy of **the 
queen, its nursing mother ; '' and the abbatial church 
bore ample testimony to the improvement of her 
architectural taste by her recent residence in the 
classic land of Italy. It was constructed in the round 
or Byzantian style, so frequently seen in the earliest 
churches of Lombardy and Genoa^ and ^' is a monu- 
ment of an age," says an historian, *' which we may be 



sublimity, squalid poverty, goitres, and cretins of the Valais ; 
and is now, as in former days, defended by its barred gate often 
won and lost by contending foes— no longer, alas I Saracens and 
Hungarians, but brothers. (Written 1846.) 
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authorized to term barbarous only, when we can dis- 
play edifices which shall equal it in beauty." * 

Bertha's last favourite foundation, commenced in 
962, was so far finished that its charter of endowment 
was drawn up at Lausanne, on the 8th of April, 963, 
and from thence expedited to the castle of Chavomay 
for the signature of Conrad."t" 

The cautious policy and exactitude which marked 
her career are strikingly visible on this occasion. 
Two distinct charters, the first written by herself, and 
the other despatched to Conrad the year afterwards, 
left no doubt as to the authenticity of the act of 
donation, and still further to confirm the rights of 
her abbey, the second was drawn up in the oflSce of 
the ehancelry at Lausanne. But these were not the 
sole distinctive signs of that great mind, looking 
behind and before— remembering the past, anti- 
cipating the future — which identifies Bertha with her 
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t Du 8 Avril, 963. La charte est exp^di^c de Lausanne. '" 
In a bas relief subsisting some time ago at Neuchatel, Bertha 
on her knees before the Virgin Mary was offering to her the 
model of a temple, whilst a bishop in pontifical habits stood by 
her side ; and an inscription perpetuated the foundation of a 
convent and its church where Neuchatel now stands. It is be- 
lieved to have been built, during Conrad's minority, in gratitude 
for her safetj'^ in the little tower, when, after a most courageous 
attempt to drive out a sudden torrent of barbarians in 924, she 
was finally constrainecJ to take refuge there. 



I 
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charter. This most curious document^ the authenti- 
city of which is admitted, the original act still sub* 
Bisting in the archives of Berne, is yet more in- 
uJl^. by *e i™fc«.ble proof i. L, of being 
(as declared) Bertha's otvn composition— one of 
those original effusions, precious to posterity as af- 
fording glimpses into the heart of the writer and the 
times, which the prescribed labour of the secretary 
or narrative histo^ of the biographer could ^ 
furnish. It is animated throughout with the personal 
emotions, and recollections, and fears of the royal 
author, expressed in the colloquial style of one, whose 
heart dictated each sentence, too intent on making 
her meaning clear to attend to the ornaments of 
oratory, and still displaying a deep knowledge of the 
sacred lore and worldly usages then in fashion. Latin, 
the sacred and legal language employed by all 
writers in the tenth century, was the one Bertha 
necessarily used, and there is a tradition that at the 
dedication of her monastery she herself read it before 
a vast multitude assembled from all parts of the 
Transjurane to witness so imposing a ceremony. It 
is, however, probable that some of her chaplains, or the 
royal almoner, who constantly accompanied her in 
public, gave an immediate translation into the Bo*- 
mande, the vernacular tongue of the people, without 
which its awful terrors must have been hidden from 
them. Assuming, therefore, the 'charter of Payeme 
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to have emanated^from the royal donor, it is, perhaps, 
the oldest unadulterated feminine composition in the 
whole world, and might have added one more to the 
many instances cited by an erudite divine, to satisfy 
James I/s scruples as to the antiquity or propriety of 
crowned heads descending to the humble avocation 
of a scribe,-if, indeed, James, who had Uttle gal- 
lantry in his temperament, would have deemed a 
woman's precedent good authority. On one point, 
however, the pedantic monarch might not, perhaps, 
have found so much to disapprove as some of Bertha's 
later commentators ; the strange enlistment into her 
service of all her miscellaneous as well as sacred, 
learning, could not have wounded the refinement or 
good taste of the royal author of the Basilicon Doron. 
The wording of this extraordinary production is, in 
truth, well calculated to provoke discussion and mis- 
conception ;— it is not, therefore, surprising that it 
has been the subject of some little pleasantry even on 
the part of those of her children, whose elegant pens 
have yet, with true filial piety, removed the accumu- 
lated dust of ages that, hanging on her beloved name, 
dulled its lustre, and reared a monumental memorial 
over her mouldering remains nine hundred years 
after the one which first shrouded them had perished, 
as playful sons and daughters arrived at maturity 
will sometimes, without a spark of malice, permit 
themselves to jest with the aged, but adored mother. 
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whose habits and maimer of expression seem to them 
obsolete or ludicroua And yet, making allowance 
for that fervidness of character which marked Bertha 
as energetic in everything, her charter was in con- 
formity with the spirit and usages of the times, and 
but stamps an epoch in the history of the human 
mind. 

"In the name of the holy and undivided Trinity, 
— Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, — Amen. As an 
atonement for my sins, and for the salvation of my 
souT," &c., &a, was the general exordium, to which, 
at this awful period, was often subjoined, "the end 
of the world being approaching." The commence- 
ment, therefore, of this relic of antiquity is not the 
least singular portion of the strange totality, for in 
its ambiguous phraseology the enlightened spirit of 
her, who made the scriptures " a daily study," breaks 
through the Cimmerian darkness that environed her, 
— the doubt of salvation to be purchased at the price 
of money. After the customary preamble. Bertha's 
secret misgiving of her own power of making her 
" caUing and election sure'' by founding a monastery, 
is conveyed in the following cautious expressions : — 

" As it appears that the riches of man Tnay con- 
tribute to the redemption of his soul, I Bertha, queen 
by the grace of God, make known to all living in 
the unity of Christ, that with the consent of my son, 
the most glorious king Conrad, I give of my sub- 
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stance, for the love of God^ to St. Peter, to St. John, 
and to St. Maurice, as well as to all the saints 
abiding in a place named Payeme — T give to them 
the town of Payeme, with all its serfs, the fields, 
the meadows, the forests, the waters, the running 
streams, mills, rights of going and coming, lands, 
cultivated and waste — a church at Chietres, another 
at Pully, and a third at Pibersin.* I give these 
things for the love of God, and for the love of my 
lord Rudolph, of my sons, of Otho) the very-glorious 
king), of my daughter Adelaide, and finally for 
myself, and for the salvation of the souls of all 
those who shall hereafter endow this temple ofs the 
Lord. I Tnake this donation^ that the pious brothers 
may be enabled to seek, with ardent souls, celestial 
cormrmmony and exercise charity towards the jpoor, 

* Puis elle ^crivit TActe de fondation qui se lit dans nos 
archives, et que nous connaissons sous le nom de Testament de 
la reine Berthe. 

"Comme il parait (dit-elle) que les richesses de rhomme 
peuvent servir au rachat de son &me, moi, Berthe, reine par la 
grace de Dieu, je donne a connattre k tous ceux qui vivent 
dans I'unit^ de Christ, que, pour Tamour de Dieu, je donne de 
mes biens ^ St. Pierre, a St. Jean, ^ St. Maurice, ainsi qu'^ 
tous les Saints qui demeurent dans un lieu nomni6 Payeme ; 
et cela du consentement de mon flls, le tr^s-glorieux roi 
Conrad. Je leur donne le bourg de Payeme avec tous ses serfs, 
les champs, les pr^s, les for^ts, eaux, courans d'eaux, moulins, 
enti^ et sorties, terres cultiv^es et en friche; une ^glise ^ 
Gii^res, une ^ Pully, une troisi^me ^ Pibirsin," &c. &c. 

VOL. II. M 
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atrcmgera, and travellers. The monks shall eiLeeb 
^ir own abbot and their own advocate. It has 
pleased us also to decree, by this solemn testament, 
that from this day the friars who may there imite 
themselves shall neither be subject to our dominion, 
nor to that of our family, nor to any terrestrial yoke 
of authority whatever. I adjure then by, and in the 
name of God — by all the saints, and by the awful day 
of the last judgment, every secular prince, every count, 
every bishop, and even the sovereign pontiff on the 
throne of Bome already named, to beware of invading, 
dividing, diminishing, subtracting, changing, or alien- 
ating the possessions of these servants of God, or 
obliging a/n/y other to do so, and not to attempt to 
establish over them any superior contrary to their 
will. And that such crimes may be stiU more im- 
possible to any rich or wicked man, I conjure you, 
Peter and Paul, holy apostles, and glorious princes 
upon earth, and thou pontiff of pontiffs, occupying 
the seat of the apostles, that by the apostolic and 
canonical authority you have received from the Lord, 
you will declare deprived of communion with the 
holy church, and lost to everlasting life, all those who 
shall by robbery, or invasion, or craft, seize on the 
property which I give expressly, and with hearty 
good will to the holy Virgin Mary, and to the saints 
before named ; and that you prove the protector aiid 
defender of the servants of God, who shaU abide in 
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the said town of Payeme, and of all their possessions, 
for the sake of the charity, mercy, and goodness of 
oar blessed Saviour. If by chance (which God 
forbid, and I hope from Divine goodness, and the 
protection of the apostles, will never happen), any 
either amongst our neighbours, or strangers, of what- 
ever condition or authority, using subtlety against 
this my testament, shall attempt to infringe or en- 
croach upon what I ha^e thus sanctified for the love 
of Almighty God, and through veneration for the 
holy Mary, mother of the Lord, and the saints before 
named, may he draw upon himself first the wrath 
of Almighty God — ^may God take away from him 
his portion in the land of the living — may his lot be 
with those who have said to the Lord God, Depart 
from us — with Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, that 
the earth swallowed up. in an abyss opened to en- 
gulph them alive, and may he be damned for ever *. 
— may he become the companion of Judas, who 
betrayed his Lord, and be devoured by eternal tor- 
ments. And that even in this present life he may 
not appear to remain unpunished in the eyes of men, 
may he experience a foretaste in his own body 
of the sufiFerings of future damnation, enduring a 
double chastisement with Heliodorus* and Antio- 

♦ " Heliodorus, a courtier of Seleucus Philbpator, King of 
Syria, was commanded by that prince to go to Jerusalem to 

m2 
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chus, of whom the one beaten by angeU with many 
cruel stripes escaped only half dead, and the other 
*«k b,r»perirpo J. periled »»»bl,, e..» 
by worms, and rotten in all his members. May the 

bring away the treasures belonging to the Temple. On his 
arrival the high priest Onias remonstrated with him, and 
pointed out that these sums were destined to the relief of 
widows and orphans. Begardless, however, of this sacred ap- 
propriation, Heliodorus came witlk his guards to the door of 
the^treasury-chamber, determined to force it open ; but, at the 
instant he gave the sacrilegious order, he wa« miraculously 
struck by two angels with sticks, driven from the Temple, 
and left for dead. Then some of his friends went weeping to 
the high priest to supplicate his interest with the Almighty in 
favour of the wretched man ; and whilst Onias was in prayer, 
behold! the two angels presented themselves to Heliodorus, 
and said, 'Betum thanks to the high priest Onias, — ^it is in 
answer to his intercessions, and for his sake, the Lord has 
granted you life. Having now been chastised by the Almighty, 
go and tell to all the world His wonders and goodness.' Tlien 
they disappeared, and Heliodorus, rising from the ground, 
offered his vows and thanksgivings to God, — ^presented some 
valuable gifts to the high priest, in acknowledgment of his gra- 
titude, and departed to announce to the king and every living 
creature the wonderful works of the Almighty which he had 
witnessed with his own eyes. This passed 176 years before 
Christ." — Dictumnaire HistcriqvSypar MarmeurVAhbe Ladvocai, 
"Antiochus Epiphanes usurped the throne of Syria. He 
deposed the high priest Onias, besieged and took Jerusalem, 
170 years before Christ. He profaned the Temple, sacrificed 
to Jupiter, and carried away the sacred vessels. Finally de- 
feated by Judas Maccabeus he was obliged to return to Babylon 
where he was struck with a horrible disease, and died of despair.* 
— A}>b4 Ladvocat. 
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like be awarded to him as to other sacrilegious 
wretches who dare to touch the treasures of the 
house of Gk>d, and that he may have Qf he return 
not to amendment of life) the chief of all ecclesias- 
tical monarchy, as well as St. Paul and St Peter, 
lor adversaries ! and may they close to him the holy 
entrance to Paradise, instead of having them, as they 
would otherwise have been but for his wickedness, 
pious intercessors for him with God 1 " 

After having thus strengthened her work by this 
remarkable coUection of terrific maledictions, she 
evinced her innate sagacity, and her deep know- 
ledge of human nature, by imposing the heavy 
penalty of one hundred livres of gold on those trans- 
gressord against her will who might not be terrified 
by her curses; and limiting the sum of two sols 

(not one penny of our current money) a year^ as the 
pecuniary obligation owing, or at least usual, from 
every monastery to the court of Bome. This stun 
bore then a far different value, but it must ever have 
been a mere trifle, expressly affixed by long-sighted 
policy to ward off the possibility of any future ex- 
tortionate demand, and that claim to the nomination 
of abbot which so frequently ended in bloody quarrels 
between the head of the papal church and its depen- 
dents. Having, by these precautions, endeavoured to 
provide for every contingency. Bertha expresses he: 
anxious wish that any opposition to her testament 
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may prove abortive, and that both in spirit and letter 
it will remain inviolate for ever. Her seal and 
signature, with the words ''Here are the seal and 
signature of B^-tha, lady, and queen, &c., &a, &a," 
the names of her sons, and many members of the 
royal £Etmily follow ; and the whole closes by the 
'testimony of the secretary, thus couched — "I 
Sunfhard have written this charter, instead of the 
chancellor Ponchon : given Tuesday, the Kalends of 
April, in the twenty-fourth year of Conrad. Made in 
the city of lausone:^^ ^'Moi Siunfkard fai ecrit 
oette chartre, &c.^ (kc, &c. Fait dcms la dtS de 
Lauaone'* * The seal appended to the charter bears 
her legend, Bertha, humdlia Regina (Humble queen 
Bertha), and represents her spinning with a distaff 

Those in whose eyes Bertha has hitherto appeared 
a ministering angel wiU have perused with amaze- 

* Ce document se trouve dans le Conservateur Suisse, iii. ; 
dans Bouquet, ix. 667 ; et dans Guichenon (Sebusian), page 1. 

La chartre est sign^ par Berthe, Dame et Beine, par plusieurs 
Princes de la maison royale, etc ; et le soeau qui y est attach^ 
porte pour l^gende : Bertha hvamlia Regina, et repr^sente cette 
princesse filant au fuseau ; car, elle donnait I'exemple du travail 
et aimait a le recompenser ; et jusqu'd. nos jours, il est restd dans 
la 8ui69e Romcmde le souvenir proverbial de hons temps oH Berthe 
fitoit, L'autbenticit^ da cette ciiartr^ est reconnue, et Tacte 
original subsiste encore dans les archives de Berne. 

In 1848, a subscription was opened at Lausanne, for the pub- 
lication, by Monsieur Matile, of a facsimile of this charter, at the 
house of Monsieur Martignier, Place de la Palud. 
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ment thie fearfial denunciations contained in this last 
authentic record of her earthly course, so foreign 
to the spirit which guided her preceding years, and 
the tenor of her whole life. It is, oonsequeiitly, a 
simple act of justice to the memory of so good a 
woman, to remind the reader that imprecations were 
not peculiar to her taste ; for their employment she 
had the precedent of universal custom; they were 
legitimatized by the usages of society, and consecrated 
by erring piety. It would have been gratifying 
to modern feelings and ideas, if Bertha had abstained 
from the use of this mighty engine of fear ; but so 
complete an emancipation from prevalent prejudices 
could not reasonably be expected even from her. She 
was a moral phenomenon, but superstition sometimes 
holds at intervals its mastery over the strongest 
intellect ; and the permanent grandeur of her charac- 
ter is not tarnished by this transient cloud ; although 
the strangely fiiglitful images of present and future 
suffering, culled from her intimate acquaintance with 
scriptural and traditional history, to give force to her 
intense desire to preserve intact all that she had so 
munificently bestowed, has produced a charter 
"richer," says an old writer, "in maledictions (it 
must be owned) than was common at the period." 
Nevertheless, two charters dating from the years 878 
and 879, contain the horrible wish, though differently 
expressed, "that whoever should read them with 
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malevolent dispoBitioiui» or evil intentions, migHt 
be strack with blindness,* — a far greater punish- 
ment for a small offence. The charter, whi<^ 
emanated from the Counts of Gruy^es at the foun- 
dation of the priory of Bougemont, in the Romande, 
anathematizes all who shall withdraw anything from 
the aforesaid donations, even to the value of four 
sols, or who may disturb these servants of God in 
that place, unless they repent and give satisfaction-t 
The paternal, benevolent spirit by which that noble, 
generous race of pastoral princes was ever instinct, 
breathes in this Christian clause — ** unless they shall 
repent ;" and Bertha's native goodness peeps, in like 
manner, out of the cumbrous clothing of superstitious 
policy, in the merciful reservation {s^U ne revient d 
rSsipiseence ; " if he shall not amend his life"). 

Bertha was in truth the child of glowing feelings, 
lively imagination, and reflective mind : nothing that 
might prove prejudicial to the establishment in which 
she took so deep an interest escaped her keen percep- 
tion or memory. J She wrote not merely for Saracens> 

* Une chartre de 879, dans Herrgott, renferme le voeu qui celui 
la lira dans des dispositions malveillantes soit frapp^ de c^cit^. 

t The charter of the counts of Gruy^res anathematizes '' tons 
oeux qui soustrairoient quelque chose des susdites donations, 
mdme pour la valeur de 4 sols, ou qui inqui^teroient les serviteurs 
de Dieu en ce lieu-1^, h, moins qu'ils ne viennent k se repentir et 
h donner satisfaction." 

t "When Bertha wrote her charter, the reigning pontiff, 
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or Hnngarians^ andisciplined armies, or petty do- 
mestic freebooters: she lived in half lawless times 
when the right of the strongest proved often the 
best The nobles of the earth were frequently little 
noble but in title. She had been twice chased away 

John XII., was the grandson of Marom, and also of her second 
hiisbandy Hugh, King of Italy, by his illegitimate daughter, A Ida, 
married to Alberic, Marquis of Spoleto. He succeeded to his 
father's rank and influence in Rome at eighteen, took priest's 
orders, and mounted by his own power to the throne of St. Peter. 
He had bestowed the imperial crown on Otho the Great, but his 
monstrous vices at length induced the emperor to depose him in 
a council held in his presence in 968, after writing to him a letter 
of admonition, which paints in lively colours the reputation of 
this papal descendant (rare genealogy) of Theodora, Marozia, 
Hugh, and Alberic. — * You are accused of drinking the health of 
the Devil, as the friend and patron of the church by the fears 
he inspires : of bestowing the government of towns on your 
numerous mistresses, and of giving them, as mere ornaments 
of jewellery, the sacred crosses and chalices belonging to the 
church, &c., &c.' After the emperor's departure, John returned 
iu triumph to Rome, and signalized his cruelty, as well as de- 
pravity of nature, by tiearing out the tongues, and cutting off 
the noses and fingers of the principal instigators of his depo- 
sition. He was assassinated the year afterwards by a nobleman, 
whose wife he had seduced, and was succeeded by Leo VIII., 
and Benet Y., both of whom, branded with the stigma of anti- 
pope by their respective opponents, made way in two years for 
John XIII. He owed his election to the authority of the 
emperor, which rendered him unpopular with the Koman 
nobility, and he was in turn driven from Home in Bertha's life* 
time. With such a near insight into the affairs of Bome, h^ 
fears of spoliation — ^her little confidence in the head of the church, 
may well be accounted for." — Jf. VAhb4 LadvoccU, 

m3 
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from her throne in the Transjurane by barb«nsM^ 
hofitQ into her little tower of refuge on the lake of 
Neuch&tel ; and twice driven from the throne of Italy 
by the machinations and violence of turbulent, am- 
bitious, rebellious princes. 

Her marriage with Hugh made her but too well 
acquainted with the papal court ; and threw unwel*^ 
come light upon the moral nakedness of the splendid 
pageant there enacted. The step-grandmother of 
Pope John XII. had been behind the scenes at 
Rome; and the genuineness of this document is 
strikingly attested by the minuteness of its depre'^ 
catory details. None but Bertha herself could have 
guarded against the lands of the abbey being either 
cha/ngedt divided^ diminished, ox alienated, — none but 
Bertha have nullified all papal pretensions by a legal 
legacy of two sols a year, — ^none but Bertha herself, 
penetrating with the keen eye of profound thought 
and apprehensive fear into the many secret folds of 
man^s treacherous heart, anticipated and guarded 
against the clerkly casuistry which might hope to 
elude the requisitions of her diploma, by employing 
subordinates to do that which was not effected in 
person. The country was then quiet, but she who 
had so many times journeyed over its unprotected 
passes, and was acquainted with all its internal weak- 
nesses, its formidable adversaries, knew not how 
long Conrad's subjects might each yet sit under his 
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fig-tree, and eat the labont' of hia handb; and she 
wished to protect tiie institution, through whatever 
tiirfs it might be destined to encounter, by the 
highest of all authority, — analogies drawn from 
sources no one could dispute. It was h^ oliject that 
ihe goods of her convent should be considered as 
sacred things, like the ark and the shewfaread of the 
IsiaeHt)^, to be touched by no profane hand, nor 
eaten but by those for whom it was appointed. In- 
fluenced by these feelings she appears to have thought 
it impossible to throw too many barriers*— erect too 
many safeguards, around the holy sacrifice she had 
set apart for the use of the Levites of her temple at 
Payeme. Most assiduously had she searched, and 
most thoughtfully had she weighed all that might 
injure or defend them ; and that this creation of her 
old age might outlive any sinister attadk firom foes 
foreign or indig^ious, she hedged it in with all the 
examples of sacred vengeance her reading supplied, 
that the awful terrors of the next world, added to 
the penalties of this, might render it invulnerable, 
without her kind heart uniting in a single wish thus 
registered. There is, however, in the total omission 
of the name of her second husband Hugh, King of 
Italy, that which has exposed her to the half-sportive 
half-caustic reflection of having forgotten what she 
owed to him. ** The good queen did not consider it 
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one of her duties to pray for his soul :"* — " Bertha in^ 
this endowment overlooked her second husband, King 
Hugh, because his dissoluteness had rendered him 
more than once unfaithful/' — "Hugh, King df 
Italy, had no share in her prayers:" — these are 
observations detracting in some slight degree trook. 
the magnanimity of her real nature, and if Bertha 
had deliberately refused, whatever benefit she be- 
lieved might accrue to his guilty soul by abstaining 
from all mention of him, she would have deserved 
yet severer animadversion; but Bertha's character, 
like that of eveiy genuine Christian, progressively 
improving as she ripened for heaven, is unsullied by 
this single reproach. The foundation of the monas- 
tery of St. Peter at Vienne by Hugh himself, two 
years before his death, expressly for the repose of 
his own soul and that of his son Lothaire, is at 
once a reason and apology for this ominous silence. 
So many centuries have elapsed since the two king- 

♦ "Veuve de son premier mclri, Berthe donna sa main k 
Hugues, roi d'ltalie ; mais il paroit qu^elle ne mettoit pas au 
nombre de ses devoirs de prier pour I'^me de ce second epoux, 
dont les fr6quentes infid^lit^s avoient rempli sa vie d'amertume, 
puisqu'elle n'en fait ici nuUe mention." — "Berthe ne songea 
point au roi Hugues, qu'elle avoit ^pous^ en secondes ndces, par- 
ceque le gout des volupt^s lui avoit fait commettre plus d'un 
adult^re." — " Hugues, roi d'ltalie, son second ^poux, n'eut poin 
de part h, ses voeux." 
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doms of Provence and Little Burgundy were sepa- 
rated, that this fact may well have escaped the 
memory of Bertha's Swiss historians, or perhaps 
never been known to them. It belongs, indeed, 
rather to the annals of Provence, from whence it was 
derived.* 

The unions that Bertha and Adelaide had con- 
tracted with Hugh and Lothaire could have left no 
pleasing reminiscences in their hearts, and were 
doubly dissolved by the death of both: the sub- 
sequent marriage of Adelaide might render her 
unwilling to perpetuate her miserable reign and 
Lothaire's frightful death in a charter uniting their 
names once more ; for Hugh could scarcely have ap- 
peared in the family circle without his son ; and as 
the eternal happiness of the two kings was already 
amply provided for, (in the opinion of the church,) by 
the erection of a magnificent monastery in their 

* " Hugues, aprfes avoir chass^ Bdrenger, parvint h se faire 
reconnoitre de nouveau roi d'ltalie ; mais ^tant bientSt tomW 
malade, il fut oblig^ de retourner ^ Vienne, oil il mourut dans 
le mODBsthte de St. Pierre qu'il avoit fond6 : Bertbe, son Spouse, 
fut h^riti^re de tons ses dtats par son testament, avec substi- 
tution en faveur de Conrad, fils de Rodolpbe II., roi de Bour- 
gogne, et de Bertbe. Par sa mort la Provence sortit de la 
maison des princes issus de Lotbaire, fils de Louis le D^bon- 
naire, empereur et roi de France, et entra dans celle des 
nouveaux rois de la maison de Bourgogne Transjurane." — 
AbrSgd Chrondlogi(jtt€ de VHistoire (PArles^ par Monsieur de 
NoUe Ldlcmziere, 
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native land with the same design, no sense of neces- 
sity, or even propriety, would require the restampi]^ 
of so painful a page in the history of either the 
mother or daughter in the annals of Helvetia. But 
other reasons of a political rather than a private 
nature probably led to this seeming dereliction of 
duty in the widowed queen. A traditional remem- 
brance that Bertha entertained with royal hospitality 
the emperor Otho and her daughter at Payeme, is 
confirmed by the chronicle of St. Maurice, which has 
recorded the royal visit of that emperor and his party 
to honour the relics of the Theban legion in 962.* 
The emperor was then on his return from Borne, 
where he had with Adelaide received the iron erown 
of Lomfaardy, once more vacant by the final expul- 
sion of Berenger II. and his son Adalbert. The pro- 
found, unworn attachment of the Italians for Ade- 
laidci even more than the emperor's merits, is believed 
to have united all suffirages on this great national 
question. Yet Otho is accused of wishing to wear 
the crown rather as the reward of conquest than the 
award of a free people ; or at least of being indebted 
for it to his own wise policy and power, not to Ade- 
laide's virtues. The right of election, perpetuated by 
the assumption that afiection for the widow of Lothaire 

* " L'empereur Othon vint en 962 honorer les martyrs Th^ 
b^ns, &c. &c., St. Maurice et sa c^l^bre Abbaye." — Eughtt 
Duffoug-Favre, 
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influeBoed the decision of the Italians, the long- 
sighted emperor was desirous should merge in the 
safer opinion that he had been irrevocably called to 
a vacant, but henceforth hereditary throne, from a 
sense of his own fitness. If such were the senti* 
ments of the emperor he would naturally be averse from 
any future recognition of Adelaide as the former wife 
of Lothaire ; and when it is remembered that Bertha 
commenced her convent in 962, the very yea/r in 
which she received the imperial couple as her guests, 
it may be presumed that her son-in-law's opinion had 
been consulted and abided by on this point 

As the love of the Lombards for Adelaide resem- 
bled that which the nation evinced some centuries 
earUer towards Theodolinde, it will not. perhaps be 
deemed irrelevant to give a slight sketch of this cele- 
brated princess, the predecessor of Bertha, and who 
probably by her illustrious example shadowed out, or 
at least confirmed, her young resolves to benefit 
mankind. Theodolinde, like Bertha, was a German, 
daughter of Garibold, King of Bavaria; and her 
memory is little less cherished in Lombardy than that 
of her successor in Switzerland She is said to have 
been extremely beautiful, and possessed a capacity for 
wise and generous government. She had refused 
many royal alliances, when Autharis, the young and 
spirited sovereign of Lombardy, prepossessed in her 
favour by public fame and the report of some wan- 
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deling minstrels, sent an embassy to her father's oonrt 
with guarded proposals for a union ; but the cautious 
monarch, unwilling to be deceived on so important a 
point, accompanied the bearers of his overture ; and 
habited in the simple costume of a man of rank at- 
tached to the mission, was admitted into the prefence 
of the king. Autharis had previously been disap- 
pointed by the failure of a negotiation for a Mero- 
vingian princess, and he was now determined that no 
impediments shotdd arise from the mistak«s of di- 
plomatists, or the delays of office. At the public 
audience granted to the Lombard embassy, he aban- 
doned so far the privacy of his position as to an- 
noimce that he was the friend of Autharis, and by 
him intrusted with the delicate commission of giving 
a special representation of the manners and person of 
the intended bride. As the accredited minister of 
Autharis did not refute this bold statement, the prin- 
cess was summoned to undergo the painful ordeal ; 
and her beauty heightened by her confusion, she ap- 
peared before this important member of the suite, 
whose opinion was to decide her fate. 

Enchanted by her charms, after a pause of ecstasy, 
Autharis stepped forward, and hailed her queen of 
Italy. He then humbly requested that, in pursuance 
of the ancient custom of the nation, she would pre- 
sent a cup of wine to the first of her new subject& 
At the command of her father she obeyed : he re- 
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oeived it on his knee% but in restoring the jewelled 
pledge to the princess, he secretly contrived to touch 
her h^d, and then drew his finger over his Ups. 
Theodolinde, although much struck and pleased by 
the gallant bearing of the handsome stranger, still 
with German hauteur considered this familiarity in- 
discreet, if not disrespected, and in the evening im- 
parted these sentiments to her nurse (that ever 
important personage in noble German or Italian 
households), from whom she received the consolatory 
and agreeable assurance that such presumption and 
audacity could only emanate from the king himself. 
Without confirming this sagacious prediction by an 
open declaration of his royal rank, Autharis departed 
with his ambassador, accompanied by several Bava- 
rian nobles, who were to return with the Eang of 
Italy's formal recognition of the princess as his wife 
and he preserved his incognito till they reached the 
confines of Italy, when, delightedly raising himself 
<m his charger, he darted his battle-axe against a tree 
with incomparable strength and dexterity, exclaiming 
to the astonished Bavarians, ^' Such are the strokes 
of the king of the Lombards." The necessary pre- 
liminaries for the union were incomplete when the 
sadden approach of a French army drove Garibold 
from his throne. He fled with his daughter to the 
court of his ally, and the marriage was celebrated at 
Verona, 688. 
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AuthariSy a boy at the time of his father's death, 
had been elected, on obtaining his majority, by the 
firee soffiages of the nation, weary of a ducal aristo^ 
cracy of thirty tyrants during his minority. He was 
a prince of great promise, and his death, after a year 
of uninterrupted happiness with TheodoUnde, was 
deplored as a national calamity. The virtues of his 
widow had, however, endeared her to his people, and 
she was permitted to bestow, ynth her hand, the scep- 
tre of the Italian kingdom on the Ihike of Turin.* 
Agelulph proved worthy of her choice ; and for a 
long period the annals of the Lombard monarchs bear 
favourable testimony to their ability and upright- 
ness. Theodolinde was the Mend of Pope Gregory 
the Qreat ; and by her wisely-exerted influence over 
Agelulph, prevented some ambitious designs on 
Bome, in which city the Lombard kings w^re always 
anxious to acquire more power thaa they possessed, 
by the nominal title king of Italy : and to the pon- 
tiff's gratitude are to be ascribed the most esteemed^ 
objects of the saintly reliqtmi/re or Tescara, at Monza, 
his authenticated gifts to her. The iron crown, so 
called from a thin plate of iik)n which lines the gc^den 
diadem, is held in profound reverence from the tradi- 

* *' Gannone has justly censured the impertinence of Boc- 
caccio, who, without right, or truth, or pretence, has given the 
pious queen Theodolinde to the arms of a muleteer." — Gihhon^ 
vol. V. page 321, Edition of H, H, Milman, 
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tion that the iron was hammered out of two nails 
employed at the crucifixion. They are said to have 
been collected by the Empress Helen at Jerusalem, 
and sent as a present to her son Constantino, from 
whom (through the mediation of the pope) they 
reached Theodolinde in the form of this very crown.* 

* Many singular articles of personal use once belonging to 
this excellent queen are to be seen at Monza, about ten miles 
from Milan ; now reached in twenty minutes by a delightful 
railroad. Her comb of gold filagree, and fan of painted leather ; 
her book of Hours or Prayers, the binding of silver-gilt ; and her 
crown of pure gold, all richly set with unpolished but costly 
gems, are interesting and instructive memorials of a very distant 
epoch. And better protected after death than Bertha, her rude 
huge sarcophagus of thick stone still rests, unpolluted by the 
hands of sacrilegious invaders, in the cathedral church she 
founded, under a fine old gothic baldaquin. Little of the 
(Original building remains; but a chapel covered with fresco 
paintings, executed about 1400, testifies the respect of the 
Italians for this early patroness. They represent the principal 
events of her life, and there is a striking resemblance in her fea- 
tures, (probably painted from tradition or some ancient portrait 
long lost,) to those of Bertha, as described by Miiller. Both 
indeed were Germans, and the fair red and white, blond tresses 
and national physiognomy of the two lovely queens may be a 
key to the fancied similarity. A silver tray, with a hen and 
chickens pecking with all the industry of their tribe, elaborately 
and beautifully wrought, their eyes of rubies, is believed to have 
been a sort of ornamental plateau for the royal table, symbolical 
of the seven provinces of the ancient Lombard kingdom, and 
speaks mu£h for the refinement of Italy in the sixth century. 
Theodohnde's cross, given her by Pope Gregory, on the bap- 
tism of her eldest child, containing a portion of the true cross, is 
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Rudolph and Hugh, the husbands of Bertha, were 
aUke ambitious of wealing this insignia of the Lom- 
bard kingdom ; and till 1254, with two exceptions of 
brief duration, the brows of her descendants were 
encircled by its sacred glory. 

Amply as Bertha had endowed the favoured mon- 
astery of Payeme in her original charter, her in- 
cre£i.sing attachment soon afterwards induced her to 
add many fresh and most valuable gifts : the royal 
vineyards at La Vaux and VuUy, celebrated for the 
quality of the wine produced from them, even no^ ; 
the tithes, forest, and canal, which joiued the lakes 
of Morat and NeuchHtel : the rich farm at Grand- 
cour, comprising the ground on which Berthold of 
Zoeringen afterwards built Friburg, with the im- 
portant rights of holding a fair, and coining money. 
Payeme, in consequence of these extraordinary privi- 
leges, soon became a very important town, and was 
occasionally the seat of Conrad's government, as it 

now worn by the arch priest, or chief ecclesiastic of the cathedral 
on high days and holidays ; and was with many other valuables 
given or bequeathed by her to the cathedral. With what 
interest must Bertha have contemplated these relics of her pre- 
decessor and compatriot ! A very singular and well-executed 
basso-relievo, in high preservation, of white marble, in the chapel 
of San Stefano, is believed to represent the coronation of one of 
the early emperors descended from Bertha, as it is proved, fiom 
the historical internal evidence of its details, to have taken place 
before 1290 ; tradition says Otho III. 
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had been, when fax more insignificant, of his grand- 
father's, the first Rudolph. Majolus, abbot of Clugny, 
was the first abbot ; he came from his own monastery 
to establish the discipUne of this new addition to 
his order ; and during the Hfe of Bertha she had 
the happiness of seeing everything prosper under his 
auspices. 

The blessing of heaven rested on the pious labours 
of tte first Benedictines and their successors ; but 
when the boundless liberality of such patrons as 
Bertha began to create around them a little temporal 
kingdom, the severe code of rules drawn up at Mount 
Cassin gradually relaxed in practice ; and the meek, 
humble, self-denying, industrious monk was trans* 
formed into the proud, lazy, luxurious priest. Not a 
single celebrated writer proceeded from the abbeys of 
Payeme, of Neuchfi,tel, of Romaine-m6tier, or of St. 
Maurice ; and the numerous monasteries of Burgundy 
contributed so little to the progress of letters, that it 
became sufficient to say of a man, he was " a Bur- 
gundian,'' to mark him as destitute of learning. 
Berenger of Tours could never persuade himself, that 
" a ray of mind ever irradiated, even at intervals, its 
Egyptian darkness ;" as Nathaniel would not beheve 
** any good thing could come out of Nazareth." 
** Had the monks of Payeme," says a modern his- 
torian, " proved faithful to their vocation — had they 
been the advocates of the oppressed, and consecrated 



their leisure iMMm to litentme aDdpntyer — tiieabbegr 
mig^ still hare been standi]^ a Ueasii^ to oar 
pofffuiatioiDB ; but the monaBteiies uf the SwisB Bo- 
mande, haviDg aoqimed more renown for tiie appe- 
tites of the friars than their learning, were one by 
ofie mown down by the scythe of Uma" ^ Bertha^ 
however, was happily ignorant of this deterioration in 
the members of heat oommnnity, nor did it wholly 
netitralize her benevolent intentions. For many, 
many years, the abbey shed a beneficent influence 
over the adjacent conntiy ; the artisan fomid employ- 
ment, and the needy were relieved. Thus Bertha's 
object was, in part, accomplished ; and, six centuries 
later, when Berne (a name in her days not still pro- 
nomiced), by the right of conquest, came into the 
possession of the monastery, her origintd designs were 
more fiilly carried out in their spirit, if not letter, 
than they could have been, circumscribed within the 
narrow boundaries of a monastic institution; for, 
although the building was secularized, the senate 

* " Three religious orders, scions from the Benedictine stock 
planted on Mount Cassin by St. Benet in the sixth century, 
those ctf Clugny, the Carthusians, and Cistercians, all pro- 
pagated classical learning, copying and illuminating MSS. ; 
but in rugged, wild, half-cultivated districts they. employed the 
yet more useful arts of agriculture to scatter the germs of 
civilization. B^renger de Tours ne put jamais se persuader 
qu'une lueur d'esprit brillat par fois dans cette B^otie modeme." 
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with, praiseworthy regard to the intention of so dis- 
tiBgaished a queen, made it a duty to apply a portion, 
at least, of the existing revenues to the formation 
of a stipendiary clergy and charitable purposes. 
Strangely changed in form and manner was this ap- 
propriation ! but the republic had embraced the 
doctrine of the reforiners; the voice of Faral had 
resounded from the pulpits of Berne and Geneva, and 
the government felt no dread of incurring any of the 
multifarious maledictions, so liberally bestowed on 
any who should rashly deviate " one jot or tittle " 
from her fearful charter of denunciations. 

The precise period when Bertha ceased from her 
labours, and entered into the land of her rest, has 
not, from the loss of chronicles or the negligence of 
chroniclers, reached posterity ; but she is believed to 
have been interred about the year 970 or 971, in the 
royal abbey of Payerne, by the side of Rudolph, 
whose remains she had, with affectionate solicitude 
and pious pomp, removed from St Mamrice as soon 
as her church was finished ; and if this date is correct, 
she escaped the anguish she would have experienced, 
had she survived till 972, when a fresh army of 
Saracens, suddenly entering the Transjurane, ad- 
vanced upon Payeme; and after committing many 
ravages in the viciuity, burst open the abbey, plun- 
dered it of all that the friars had been unable to 
hide, and then (disappointed at the small amount of 
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their booty), seized on the sacred person of the abbot 
Majolus himself, and carried him off to Osi^res, in the 
mountains, a small town within a few hours' distance 
of the convent of St. Bernard, where, despite of the 
holy exorcisms of St Bernard de Menton some years 
before, they had still s^ stronghold. Here, heedless 
of his sanctity and poor Bertha's imprecations, they 
kept him in sore imprisonment till the monks had des- 
patched a deputation, who brought out of the already 
pillaged convent treasury one thousand pounds weight 
of silver, and twelve ounces of gold, which being 
duly counted over, they released the terrified captive, 
and suffered him to depart in peace with the welcome 
bearers of his timely ransom. This was their last 
appearance in the Transjurane, in consequence of a 
signal defeat experienced the ensuing year, at Aries.* 
Happy, indeed, was it for the Transjurane, that they 
were thus conquered in the sister kingdom, for Conrad 
the Peaceful, gradually sinking into indolence, luxury, 
and licentiousness, made rapid downward strides fromi 
honourable renown to sad contempt, after the eye of 
Bertha was no longer upon him to observe his ways 
and reprove them. He survived her twenty or 

• " Cette ann^e encore Mayol, abM de Payeme, fut pris par 
les Sarrazins, qui ne le relach^rent qu'apr^ qu*il leiir e0t fait 
compter, a Orsieres, xnille livres d*argent, au poids de 12 onces 
d'or. Mais d^faits, I'ann^e suivante, pres d'Arles, les Sarrazins 
ne repararent plus." — Olivier y Le Canton de Vaud, 
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twenty-one years, having reigned for the long period 
of fifty-six years, including the fifteen passed in 
Grermany. He had many illegitimate children, all of 
whom he ^avein marriage to his nobles, and por- 
tioned with the property of the crown, besides the otf 
spring of his union with the French princess, ]\f atilda :* 
— Rudolph IIL, his successor ; Boson, Lieutenant of 
Aries ; and three daughters, the eldest, Gisfele, mar- 
ried to Henry, duke of Bavaria, from whom descended 
the emperor Henry II., commonly called the " Lame 
or Saint ;" Bertha, married to Eudes, count of Cham- 
pagne, and secondly, to Robert, king of France, from 
whom she was obliged to separate by pope Gregory 
v., on the ground of consanguinity ; and Gerberge, 
married to Herman II., duke of Swabia.-f" Towards 
the termination of a life so unworthily spent, he 
thought to expiate his sins by wearing a monk's frock 
under the royal mantle ; and making great largesses 
to convents, especially those situate in the Romande, 
for which portion of his dominions he evidently felt 
the strong affection that makes us in age cling to the 
scenes of our youth as to old Mends. He died 993, 

♦ From the archives of the Abbey of St. Maurice, it appears 
that Conrad's illegitimate son Burcard was Archbishop of 
Lyons. No mention is anywhere made of Boson or his pos- 
terity. 

X Hist, dn Dauphin^ ; Chron. du Pays-do-Vaud ; D'Elbene, 
de Kegne Burgnndiae Transjaranse. 

VOL. II. N 
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and was inhumed by the side of his mother, so much 
the object of his attachment and confidence, that she 
signed for him some public instruments the very year 
of her reputed demise. He left impoverished revenues 
and weakened authority to his son, Rudolph III., 
justly called the Faineant or Idle. 

The long reign of Conrad was signalized by the 
utter extinction of the Carlovingian line of French 
monarchs, from whom he derived his being, both 
paternally and maternally, — the elevation of the 
third house of Capet to their throne, and the rapid 
rise of a power, till then subordinate, destined to 
crush his own family, of which his second daughter 
Bertha was the first victim, and Conradin of Swabia 
the last. After the early death of Eudes, Count of 
Champagne, Bertha married a distant cousin, Robert, 
son of Hugh Capet, whose successful usurpation had 
placed him on the throne of the favn^ant kings of 
Charlemagne's degenerate descendants. Robert was 
an excellent and learned man, and the composer of 
some beautiful church music yet used, but the spirit 
of superstition benumbed his faculties ; and at the 
command of Gregory V. (who laid the solid foun- 
dation of that ecclesiastical tyranny which his 
successors, especially Gregory VII., built up to so 
towering a pinnacle that emperors and kings knelt 
in silent awe and terror before it,) he put away his 
beloved wife Bertha. Nearer relations had been 
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permitted to many before with impunity: the 
reason for this innovation was therefore stated to be 
that, Robert having stood godfather to her son by 
the deceased count of Champagne, there was a 
spiritual parental connexion between them I In ig- 
norance, or thoughtlessness, or fearlessness, it seems 
they had omitted to ask for a dispensation to enable 
them to marry — her grandmother's name and charter 
probably bore hard upon her — concessions were un- 
availing. Robert, stung by this insolence, injustice, 
and cruelty, and passionately attached to his young 
wife, who inherited the graces and talents of her 
grandmother and aunt Adelaide, next tried opposi- 
tion—it was followed by excommunication: two 
common -menials only could be induced to linger in 
the palace to supply the most pressing wants of the 
royal couple. All the dishes and cups used at their 
meagre repasts were thrown into the fire afterwards, 
as contaminated by their unholy touch, and the fear 
and loathing of the miserable wretches who served 
them was such that, dreading a sacrilegious contact, 
they often failed in their attendance, and Robert and 
Bertha sometimes experienced actual hunger. At 
length a threat of putting the whole nation under 
interdict overcame the personal reluctance of the 
persecuted pair ; they separated with mutual tears, 
that no selfish love might bring such horrors on the 
people. She died soon afterwards, and Robert 

n2 
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married Constance, daughter of the Count of Pro- 
vence and Toulouse, a beautiful but imperious, 
capricious, unamiable, woman ; the plague of her 
husband, and the source of incessant broils and 
calamities to the nation by her unnatural preference, 
of her youngest son to the eldest, and her wicked 
attempts to enlist both against their gentle-tempered 
father. 

Budolph III., justly sumamed the Indolent, was 
acknowledged by the states of the kingdom, and 
crowned at Lausanne, 994. He had two wives, 
Egiltrude, who died about the year 1010, and Her- 
mengarde, whom he survived twenty-five years. This 
prince utterly destroyed the work of his ancestorB, 
ruined the country by his weakness and, laziness, 
and drew on the Swiss Romande all the misfortunes 
engendered by misrule and anarchy. 

Rudolph's listlessness speedily showed itself by 
not finding time for a ceremony which royalty 
rarely delays as onerous — that of his coronation — 
before the ensuing year after his accession, when 
he received the crown from the hands of his uncle, 
the good Burcard, archbishop of Lyons; and 
from that period his whole life, like the winter 
torrents of his native land, was one continuous 
struggle against the obstacles which each moment 
opposed themselves to his wants and wishes. The 
rights of a paramount lord, so little capable of defend- 
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ing them, were soon contested by an insubordinate 
aristocracy ; and he was for ever chafing against their 
ambitious checks, and the dire poverty that some- 
times rendered nugatory the services of that usually 
fully employed body of domestics, the cooks of the 
royal kitchen. ** He was,'' says an old writer, " the 
very poorest king in the imi verse," solely because his 
estates and immunities were so ill conducted. His 
unskilfulDess in the art of governing; and averse- 
ness from all exertion, mental as well as corporeal, 
with continual donations to monastic institutions, for 
masses to be recited for the good of his soul, made it 
impossible for him to bring about that salutary 
amendment in his aflfairs imperatively required after 
the death of Conrad.* He, the grandson of Bertha, 
who settled her financial accounts herself with her 
stewards, — signed her own leases, — ^like her ancestor 
Charlemagne knew to a nicety the number of pigs 

* Bans Tune il rend ^ Dieu et h St. Piarre du monasteie 
Bomain, et ce pour la garrison de son ^me, le village de Fer- 
reyres (villa Ferrieris) et tout son territoire ; de plus un maiioir 
h Mofirier, deux a Omyer, un a EcMpens, un a Senardens, un a 
Glans, un et demi k Penthazs, un a Giez, etc. Tout cela dans le 
oomt^ de Vauld. 

La mdme ann^e autre donation ou reddition, dit la Charte; du 
roi Rodolph a Romainmotier, savoir, etc. — Recherches sur le Cou- 
vent de Bomammotier, par Fred, de Charrtere, 

998. Rodolph III. donn^ a perp^tuit^ le comt^ de Valais a 
Hugues, ^v6que de Sion, et a ses successeurs. — Tableau Chrono- 
logique la Suisse. 
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that could be fattened in the royal forests, and was 
considered one of the best agriculturists of the age- 
shrunk with an effeminate pusHlanimity and loathing 
from all such active, healthful, manly occupations ; 
and ere long, pinched by a pressing want of money, 
he made some illegal attempts to withdraw certain 
fiefs from the great vassals of the crown, under the 
pretence that they were not hereditary. The nobility 
of the Transjurane, who had become strong in an 
inverse ratio as their monarchs grew weak, flew to 
arms : a cruel war ensued, which was terminated by 
the intermediation of his aunt, the dowager-empress 
Adelaide, to whom, in his distress, he finally applied 
for assistance. 

This excellent princess, whose admirable qualities 
are more known to the world than those of Bertha, 
from her exalted rank as the honoured wife of 0th o 
the Great, mother, and grandmother of the two suc- 
ceeding emperprs, had been a widow twenty-five 
years when thus called upon to interfere between 
her nephew and his rebellious subjects. She had 
already visited the Transjurane on the occasion of 
her mother's death, the performance of Bertha's fu- 
neral obsequies having, from some cause or other, 
devolved on her : the only point historically known 
is, that the empress buried her mother in the abbatial 
church of Payerne. There was a singular resem- 
blance in the fate, as well as mind and person, of 
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these illustrious women ; for Adelaide, like her 
mother, after having been, with her first husband 
Lothaire, driven from the throne of Italy, was again 
elevated to it by her second ; and died as Bertha did, 
queen-dowager of Italy, in consequence of the con- 
firmed hatred of the Italians to Berenger II., tJie 
successor of Hugh. Aware of his general unpopu- 
larity, and presuming on the emperor's protection, 
Berenger, soon after his accession, became arbitrary 
and tyrannical: the example he had presented, by 
invoking foreign aid, was followed ; other malcon- 
tents appealed to Otho against him, and in 961 he 
formally deposed Berenger at the unanimous desire 
of the people. The crown was thus again at the dis- 
position of the nobles. Adelaide's amiable qualities 
were yet fresh in • their remembrance ; — the evil o£ 
incessant change and continual civil war began to 
t^me the most turbulent ; and Otho was invited to 
unite the crown of Italy to the imperial diadem.* 
The succeeding year Otho was crowned at Rome 
by Pope John XII., and the German empire may be 
« said to date from that epoch. 

Thus was accomplished this great event—the fruit 
of the glory and popularity of the royal couple ; but 
considered by future historians as fatal to the pro- 
sperity of the Italians, since the refined became 

* II devient roi d'ltalie, par son manage avec Adelaide, veuve 
de Lothaire II. — Manuel Chrondogique, par Jean Humh^rt, 
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subject to tbe uncivilized, and the descendants of 
Otho, forgetful that he had been elected, were more 
inclined to consider Italy as a conquered province 
than part of their hereditary dominions. 

Although the Transjurane was a prey to anarchy 
and calamities of every kind, Adelaide did not 
hesitate to qtfit the sumptuous court of which she 
was the pride and ornament, and confiding in the 
name of Bertha, and her own mnate consciousness 
of worth, announced her intention of visiting the 
scene of her birth. Commencing her journey soon 
afterwards, she reached the Transjurane early in 999, 
and from the regard felt for her personally, the ani- 
mosity of the adverse parties was immediately lulled 
into some appearance of reconciliation. Accompanied 
by a few chaplains and domestics only, with the ladies 
of her suite, she arrived at Lausanne, where she ex- 
perienced a reception that evinced how well she had 
comprehended the feelings of her brother's subjects. 
She was met by Rudolph and the bishop ; and amidst 
the chaunting of the priests, and the glad shouts of 
the people, conducted on her road to Orbe. There 
she assembled the great vassals of the kingdom, over 
whom her superior mind, though now in her sixty- 
ninth year, had far more influence than the ill-paid, 
ill-disciplined troops of their sovereign. She gave 
audiences to all who desired them ; examined into 
the causes of discontent on the side of the insurgents ; 
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and prevailed upon Rudolph to render voluntary 
justice in many cases where he was clearly the ag- 
gressor. She obtained the pardon of several whom 
his reckless conduct had lashed into rebellion ; and 
finally, by the force of her genius, and the general 
respect entertained for her known judgment and 
piety, obtained for him an advantageous peace at the 
very time that the throne tottered to its fall. After 
having had the happiness of extinguishing this 
furious civil war in her native country, she still re- 
mained some' time to alleviate the horrors it had 
engendered ; and when she quitted it about the close 
of the year 999, she had expended so much money 
among the sufferers, that her return to Germany was 
become necessary to enable her to obtain a fresh 
supply for her own wants ; and her very wardrobe 
was left behind her. Adelaide survived this visit 
scarcely two years. A widow indeed, although in the 
prime of beauty when Otho died, she never changed 
her mourning ; preserving for twenty-seven years this 
emblem of fidelity. Serious, but serene in her 
deportment — receiving with hospitable dignity 
foreigners and literary men, she was yet rather the 
denizen of another world than of tnat which she 
adorned to the last hour of her life. She ended her 
days in a convent ; and her walk through this short 
passage leading to eternity was so pure, so circumspect, 
80 beneficent, so truly holy, that she was canonized ; 

n3 
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and perhaps no human being, on whom that Romish 
honour fell, ever more deserved it* 

Many were the regrets in Catholic times that 
Bertha's virtues did not receive the same recom- 
pense*!*; and many, even pious members of the 

* ** Adelaide, figlia di Budolfo II. re di Borgogna, Data iiel 930, 
sposd successivamente Lotario II., re d'ltalia, e Tlmperatore 
Ottone I., e mort nel monastero di Seltz 1001." — Nuovo Dizio- 
nario Storico, " Femme d'un grand caractdre, comme sa m^re." 
— MuUer. 

t " Without the consent of any pope, the people of the 
Transjurane have, however, bestowed on Bertha the honour of 
apotheosis. Some years before her remains were discovered, a 
sexton of Pay erne, speculating on the tradition of her intei"- 
ment in the abbatial church, pretended to have found one of 
her jaws ; and when strangers or the Catholic inhabitants of the 
country came to see her saddle, and bow the knee over her 
grave, he had still always * the last tooth of Saint Bertha to 
sell,' till, says one of her biographers, * he disposed of so many 
that, if they were reunited, at least twenty jaws, each wfth its 
juvenile complement of teeth, would be found in different parts 
of Europe all belonging to the good old queen." — ViiUiemin, 

Ulric, bishop of Augsburg, the first canonized saint of the 
Romish Calendar (by a council held in the Lateran 993), was 
either Bertha's uncle or cousin on her mother's side, and in- 
debted to her for hospitable shelter when his diocese was 
ravaged by the Hungarians, 927. He fled with her to the 
tower of Neuchatel, after she had ineffectually, but courage- 
oudly, endeavoured to make head against them in her own 
kingdom. He was a wise and excellent man, of a very noble 
house in Germany. He survived Bertha, having attained to 
nearly ninety years of age. The Saracens and Hungarians 
first appeared in the Transjurane the year after Rudolph went to 
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church, did not scruple to assign as the reason of this 
injustice her parsimonious wary legacy of ty;o sols 
a-year to the revenues of the papal states, and the 
untoward clause in her last charter, which exempted 
all popes from the trouble of presiding over the 
abundant possessions of the rich abbey of Payeme.* 

At Adelaide's death the Burgundian lords and her 
nephew, who had equally bowed at the shrine of her 
good sense, were soon again in collision j and to the 
distraction of the conflict was superadded a drought, 
so long and so severe that the streams and their 

Italy, and never ceased their incursions till 972. This scourge 
of Christendom visited the Komande in 924, 925, 927, 937, 941, 
950, 954, and 972. 

* " The ground on which Berthold of Zceringen began to 
build Friburg, and especially that plot where now stands the 
churcli of St. Michael, belonged to the abbey of Payerne, which 
had also lands in Alsace. And from a state document, drawn 
up by the emperor Frederick the Third, it appears that the 
Abbot of Payeme was, in virtue of his oiJice, a prince of the 
empire. * Religious houses ever declined,' says an historian, 
after enormous and increasing wealth rendered labour and a re- 
gard to the opinion of the public unnecessary to their existence.' 
— *La terre sur laquelle Berthold de Zceringen commen^a a 
bS,tir Fribonrg, et notamment celle sur laquelle s'^^ve I'^glise 
de St. Michel, appartenait a I'abbaye de Payeme. (Oharte de 
1178.) On lit dans Perths : * Otho in Alsaciam progrediens 
sorori suse Bertas abbatiam in Erestein dedit, inter Argentoratum 
et Scladdistatum.' Cette abbaye, sur Till, fut-elle donn^e a 
Payeme, qui regi^t * des terres en Alsace ?' — S'il en faut croire uh 
Etat d'Ordre de PEmpire, dress^ par Frederic III., Pabb^ de 
Payerne ^tait prince d'empire.' " — VuUiemm, 
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sources seemed arrested by some invisible agency. A 
multitude of human beings, with thousandis of cattle, 
perished ; the land brought not forth its increase ; 
and the miserable people, exposed to evils of all 
kinds, without a guide or protector to ward off a 
single danger, recalled with mingled despair and 
affection " the good times when Bertha spun." 

Continually flying from before the face of his foes, 
foreign and domestic — never believing himself in 
safety after his life was attempted, in 1009, by a 
gentleman of Neuch&tel — Rudolph dwelt turn in 
turn at Orbe, Chavomay, Soleure, Payeme, Vevey 
and St. Maurice ; rebuilding the abbey there, in part 
burnt by the Saracens — whilst at Vevey, where he 
sojourned in 1011, he gave to the bishoprick of 
Lausanne the major part of the Pays-de-Vaud, to the 
extreme displeasure of both the nobility and great 
towns, who disputed his right, and were thenceforth 
in perpetual opposition to him and the Chapter. 

For his escape from the perils which subsequently 
environed him, Rudolph was again indebted to femi- 
nine diplomacy, and his niece, the empress Gisfele, 
grand-daughter to his youngest sister, became the 
mediatrix between him and his exasperated subjects 
on the one hand, and many aspirants to his crow^ on 
the other. The principal source of dissension at this 
period was the succession to the kingdom at his 
death. Having no issue by either of his wives, and 
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ever lacking money, he had (for a large sum paid in 
advance), made over the crown to the emperor 
Henry II., son of his sister Gisfele, duchess of Bavaria. 
Henry was a pious prince, elected to the imperial 
throne after the premature death of his cousin, 
Otho III., grandson of Adelaide, but nevertheless at 
this news, the whole of the Transjurane was thrown 
into conviilsion. The states maintained that at 
Rudolph's demise without heirs, the choice of a 
successor devolved on them — whilst the Burgundian 
lords, who all aspired to independence, and many of 
whom had some claim to ascend the throne, haughtily 
refused to receive as their king a foreign monarch 
whose title was inferior to that of several other 
branches.* Eudes, count of Champagne, opposing to 
the emperor the rights of his mother Bertha, eldest 
sister of Gis^le, armed his vassals, and, assisted by 

* Les seigneurs et les villes s'oppos^rent a cette donation, qui 
dfes-lors fut toujours contest^e. C'est ainsi que Rudolph se 
"ddpouilloit de ses plus belles terres; s'il ne s'^toit r^serv^ des 
pensions sur les ^vSch^s et les monasteres, enricMs de ses 
d^ponilles, il n'eiit pas eu de quoi pourvoir h son entretien et a 
celui de sa petite cour. — Bridel, t. v., p. 340. 

. . . . il s'^toit persuade que quand il seroit reduit a 
Textrfime indigence, et ne vivroit plus que d*aum6nes, I'entr^ 
du Giel lui seroit assur^. Dans un acte de donation de ce prince 
en faveur de I'abbaye de St. Maurice, on trouve un long commen- 
taire sur ces paroles de I'Evangile : **i7 est pliis aise d un cJiameau 
de passer par le trou d*ime aiguiUey qu*d un riche cTentrer dan$ 
le Cid'^ — Histoire des Suisaes, par MdUety t. i. p. 129. 
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some neighbouring nobles, marched with great force 
into Burgundy. Rudolph, abandoned by his people, 
fled to Strasbourg and claimed the protection of the 
emperor. Werner, bishop of Strasbourg, with his 
brothers the counts Badbod and Lancelin, from whom 
descended the house of Austria, took the command of 
a portion of the emperor's army — penetrated to the 
lake of Qeneva, drove back Eudes, and forced the 
Burgundians to receive once more their despised 
monarch. 

The falling throne thus strengthened, a short peace 
ensued, interrupted by the death of the emperor 
(childless), in 1024, leaving the succession again un- 
decided. Many competitors now appeared on the 
stage; for Conrad 11. , called the Salique, Henry's 
successor, amongst others, put in a claim as such, and 
also as the husband of Gisfele. The emperor s preten- 
sions were exceedingly displeasing to all parties ; the 
treaty with Henry was considered dissolved by his 
death, and the count of Champagne, who stood next 
in legitimate order of succession, had justly many par- 
tisana* Rudolph himself leaned to the duke of 
Swabia, Gisfele's son by a former marriage, but the 

* Le regime f^odal, appeW aussi Teutonique, bas^ sur les prin- 
cipes saliques, excluait les femmes de toute participation a 
rh^retage des biens territoriaux (terrae salicas) et des fiefs 
(feuda ; beneficia). La coutume Bourguigonne ou Romane, 
d^riv^e de I'ancienne loi fondamentale des Burgonden ; consacrait 
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emperor Conrad, being determined to annex Bur- 
gandy to his dominions, raised an army, and marched 
upon Basle. In this extremity Rudolph sought suc- 
cour from the empress, and her ingenuity suggested 
a middle course, which saved him and the country 
from absolute subjection. 

Gisfele, grand-daughter of Conrad the Pacifique by 
his youngest daughter Gerberge, and wife of the em- 
peror Coni-ad the Salique, possessed the spirit and 
ability that placed all Bertha's female descendants in 
such marked contrast with the masculine line of the 
Transjurane. Her first husband was the duke of 
Swabia, by whom she had a son, but his rights were 
inferior to those of Eudes II., count of Champagne, 
son of her aunt Bertha, Conrad the Peaceful's second 
daughter. Under these circumstances she advised 
Rudolph to go to Basle and receive the emperor as 
an ally, coming to negotiate rather than to conquer ; 
and there, by powers of persuasion apparently quite 
equal to those of her great aunt Adelaide, she tad the 
address to prevail on the Transjurane nobles to accept, 
as their future sovereign, at Rudolph's demise, her 

• 

la transmission h^r^ditaire des fiefs et de tons les autres biens 
fonciers (alodia) en ligne directe, sans exclure les femmes, qui 
h^ritalent pr^f^rablement aux agnats des lignes coUat^rales. 

Wippol, c. p. 442. " Et diu desuetam atque pene deletam 
legem tunc primum Burgundiam prselibare fecerat." Lex (hm- 
dohada. Tit. xiii. 1 et 2 ; et Boive Joum, Hdvet, Mars 1747 
p. 273 et suiv. 
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husband, the emperor Conrad, and the son she had 
borne him, afterwards Henry III., her eloquence, 
backed, it is believed, by more potent arguments pro- 
ceeding from the emperor's treasury. Rudolph, thus 
protected, gained courage to quit the country for a 
season, crossed the great St. Bernard, joined the 
emperor and empress at Yvr^e, and followed them 
to Rome to witness the ceremony of Conrad's corona- 
tion. 

This peaceable adjustment of the question at issue, 
manifestly unjust both to the count of Champagne 
and the son of Gisele's first marriage, did not decide 
it In 1027, shortly after Rudolph's return from 
Rome, he found his dominions attacked by another 
and more formidable opponent than the count of 
Champagne. Ernest, duke of Swabia, Gisfele s eldest 
son, a spirited young prince, on no terms with his 
step-father, determined to try his fortune in the 
Transjurane. He forced the passages of the Jura, 
and pushed forward without opposition from the peo- 
ple into German Switzerland. On this memorable 
occasion Rudolph, sustained by great loans from the 
emperor, shook off his habitual want of energy, raised 
troops, and marched against the invader. He found 
him occupied in fortifying the small island of St. 
Pierre in the Lake of Bienne, unprepared for such 
prompt vigorous resistance, compelled him to coirie to 
an engagement, defeated him, and forced him to 
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quit the Transjurane. Dreading, nevertheless, his 
return, and the animosity of his own insurgent sub- 
jects, he sought once more succour from the empress ; 
went, by her counsel, to Muttens, near Basle, where 
he was met by Conrad ; obtained the emperor's pro- 
mise of efficient aid in every future difficulty ; and 
ratified in this laldt interview all his own preceding 
acts. 

However questionable the justice of this armnge- 
ment, the result was favourable to a country ex- 
hausted by wars, famine, and disorder. Had the 
emperor entered the Tmnsjurane hostUely his success 
would have been certain, and Gisfele may be there- 
fore considered a friend to the land of her forefathers.* 
The most perfect peace succeeded this species of ca- 
pitulation, which lasted till the death of Rudolph, in 
the year of our Lord 1032. 

Mariana, in his history of the dynasty of Henry of 
Trastamare of Spain, whose descendants sunk into 

* The spacious old hotel at Basle, formerly known to all tra- 
vellieTS by the title of Brei Konige, but now Trois Bois, on the 
Ithine, was the neutral building where, in 1026, the emperor 
Conrad the Salique, his son Henry III., King of the Ro- 
mans, the eqapress GisMe, and her uncle, Kudolph the Indolent, 
had their first interview. Three rudely executed, but not inex- 
pressive, statues of the three monarchs, placed over the door, to 
commemorate this event, conferred the future name of Drei 
Konige. It was rebuilding three years ago on a great scale. — 
Conservateur Suisse, tome viii., p. 300. 
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sloth and voluptuousness, remaxks that, " not only 
men cease to exist, but it seems (such is the incqn- 
sistency of human things) their hereditary virtues and 
qualities often become enfeebled ; that families have 
their revolutions, and degenerate as inferior animals, 
from their first origin by the lapse of time." The 
royal house of the Transjurane kings, like that of the 
Carlovingian monarchs, is an illustration of this me* 
lancholy observatioiL The successors of the warlike 
Conrad and his glorious son, the first Budolph, gra- 
dually declined in valour and Tnsdom, till the lasjb 
male branch, losing even the shadow of their mantle, 
laid down a sceptre long become too heavy for his 
weak imsteady hands, and died acknowledging the 
sovereignty of the emperors of Germany. After a 
reign of thirty-eight years, equally disastrous to his 
subjects and distressful to himself, during which he 
was several times in exile, Budolph III. expired at 
Lausanne, aged sixty years, of a quinsy ; a lone and 
melancholy man, having survived his second wife, 
Hermengarde, twenty-five years. When he found 
himself dying, he sent his crown and the sacred lance 
of St. Maurice* to the emperor Conrad the Salique, 

• The holy lance of St. Maurice, thus bequeathed to the em- 
peror Conrad in solemn acknowledgment of his rights to the 
kingdom of Aries and Little Burgundy, was the same already 
mentioned as having been found in the hands of two bishops, 
Hughbert, Abbot of St. Maurice, and Burcard, Bishop of Lau- 
sanne, after their death in the field of battle. This celebrated 
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whom he regarded as his heir, and was buried in the 
cathedral, apart from all his race. 

This hapless monarch appears to have been equally 

relic, brought into Helvetia by St. Maurice, prefect of the 
Theban legion, is said to have been the identical lance or spear 
which pierced the side of the Saviour when on the cross. It 
had, however, independent of this claim tp sanctity, another, 
arising from St. Maurice himself, who, at the head of six thou- 
sand Eoman cavalry, received the crown of martyrdom from the 
ferocious Maximian, about the end of the third century, because 
they would not sacrifice to the pagan gods of Rome. The scene 
of this terrible butchery is laid quite close to the town of St. 
Maurice in the Yalais ; and a small expiatory chapel, called 
Veriolez, pointed out as built on the precise spot where, like so 
many lambs led to the slaughter, they offered their necks to the 
headsman. Voltaire, with his usual scepticism and unscrupulous 
insincerity where religion was in question, declared he had 
visited this celebrated valley, remarkable from the wild, savage, 
gloomy grandeur of the barren rocks which environ it on all 
sides, and ascertained that six thousand men could not have 
stood there. But the Abb^ de Rivaz, whose interesting docu- 
ments on the history of the Valais are distinguished for that 
historic fidelity and accuracy so much wanted in the splendid 
diction of Voltaire, has most triumphantly refuted this asser- 
tion ; and proved, besides, that the disingenuous poet never went 
to St. Maurice in his whole life ! 

St. Maurice thenceforth became the titular saint of the Valais. 
The name of the town was changed from Agaune to St. Maurice 
in his honour, and the lance still remains in the treasury of the 
monastery. The handle is said to be of open iron-work, similar 
to many ancient ones found in various arsenels ; au reste, it is 
certainly of great antiquity, and probably really belonged to 
the Christian chief of the Theban legion. Twice the writer of 
these sketches hoped to have seen this famous relic, and a 
valuable chalice given to the monastery by Queen Bertha ; but 
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unfortunate in the domestic relations of life. No 
mention of either of his wives is made in any docu- 



the first time she visited St. Maurice the custodier was out, 
and the second time she was infonned the relics had been sent 
over the mountains, in the expectation of internal troubles 
which, in fact, biu*8t out within six weeks afterwards. Ladies 
not being permitted to pollute the sacred purity of the interior 
of the monastery, she saw the entrance chamber only, a dark 
vaulted dismal room, and the church, yet interesting to the 
lovers of the past. Whilst the gentlemen of the party went 
over the building, she sat with a female friend on the low wall 
in front of the comparatively modern fa^adcy and examined the 
large reservoir for fish in one of the court-yards, to which is 
appended the following tradition. From its still dingy waters 
arose (in former times) a strange-looking ; fish which, after 
sundry wild roamings, and splashings, and flounderings up and 
down, to the manifold surprise and alarm of the finny^ tribe, its 
legitimate inhabitants, died ; and lay on the surface till death 
knocked at the door of some friar's cell, and bade him prepare 
for the reward of all his labours and privations. In the palmy 
days of by-gone splendour it seems, however, that this call was 
not so welcome as might have been ex]^)ected ; and that on the 
undesired appearance of this scaly herald to another world the 
monks used to crowd to the brink, and, by reciting various 
litanies, each tried to avert the individual journey which must 
be performed by some one. 

A noble dog, of the St. Bernard breed, the guardian of this 
deep pond, when the writer lingered some hours at St. Maurice, 
more gallant than the monks, his masters, showed no signs of 
an unfriendly disposition towards her. 

Gibbon mentions another holy lance found at Antioch by the 
Crusaders ; but the point of that lance was fashioned from one 
of the nails employed in the Crucifixion. 
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ment. HenueBgarde, who was married to hiin several 
years, does not seem to have followed his many wan- 
derings, and comes down to posterity more as the 
mother, by a former husband, of Hugh, Bishop of 
Lausanne, the author of the pacific treaty termed the 
'* Truce of God," by which, for about three-quar- 
ters of the year, all fighting was forbidden under 
pain of excommunication, than as the \vife of a sove- 
reign. 

Thus drearily was extinguished in desolation and 
decay, the second kingdom of Burgundy, which arose 
like a bright star in the thick darkness of the moral 
horizon of the tenth century, illuminating all within 
its beneficent influence, after having subsisted 144 
years under four kings : Rudolph the Valiant, who 
founded it ; Rudolph the Glorious, who aggrandized 
it ; Conrad the Peaceful, who preserved it ; and 
Rudolph the Indolent, who ruined it. 

At the death of this prince, whose strenuous idle- 
ness, disdaining all useful occupation, had made him 
the scorn and the prey of every one within his sphere, 
a contest again arose for the Transjurane between 
Conrad, Emperor of Germany, and Eudes II., count 
of Champagne, the undoubted legitimate heir, in 
which it is possible the attachment of the Burgun- 
dians to the grandson of Conrad the Peaceful might 
have turned the scale in his favour had he not pe- 
rished unsuccessfully battling against his rival five 
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years afterwards, 1037. The Transjurane, therefore 
finally passed under the sceptre of Germany, from 
which it had been withdrawn by Eudolph I. in the 
year 888. 

The fate of the sister kingdom of AVles was similar. 
The listless misrule of Rudolph had rendered his 
power there merely nominal : the principal nobility 

converted their fiefs into independent principalities ; 
the lord or dauphin of Vienne, whose family be- 
came eventually masters of the whole province, was 
one ; the lord or count of Provence, in the weakness 
and dissolution of the kingdom, another ; and ulti- 
mately Charles, last count of Provence, the evening 
before his death, appointed for his heir Louis XL, 
king of France, though Renier, duke of Lorraine, 
had a claim on Aries, which, like that of Eudes, 
Count of Champagne, on the Transjurane, could not 
be repelled by any argument but the all-potent one 
of force. In January, 1482, the commissioner of 
Louis XL came to Aries to receive the oath of 
fidelity to that king, and thus reunited to the king- 
dom of France Aries and its territory, dismembered 
from it by Boson in 878.* 

With the last of the Transjurane kings the memoir 

* On trouv^ dans la Notice Historique sur la Ville d'Orbe 
(Conservateur, t. v. p. 223 — 247) tout ce qii'on a pu recueillir 
sur les quatre rois Rudolphiens qui ont r^gnd sur le Pays-de- 
Vaud et une partie de la Suisse, depuis 888 jusqu'i 1032, pen- 
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9 

of Bertha properly terminates, and nothing remains 
for her biographer but to touch on the numerous and 
affecting proofs which that memoir has furnished of 
the fact that the Great and the Good never die. The 
thrones of the Transjurane, of Aries, of Lombardy, 
have each been amalgamated in the vast monarchies 
of Germany and France ; her known legitimate poste- 
rity, long extending by various ramifications through 
those royal lines, became extinct in the last scion of 
the ill-fated house of Swabia or Hohenstauffen in the 
person of Conradin, beheaded by the sanguinary 
Charles of Anjou at Naples in 1268. Time and the 
vast revolution effected by the Reformation, have 
swept away the monasteries she founded, and levelled 
once more to the earth many of the churches she had 
raised from their ruins ; the rich revenues she devoted 
to charitable institutions have been diverted from 
their original course by the storms and changes of 
successive ages ; her little citadels of refuge are be- 
come so merely to the wild denizens of the earth and 
air ; " the spider has wove his web, and the owl hath 
sung her watch-song " in the towers of Bertha, and 
her palaces are dust : her children and her children's 
children departed — ^buried and forgotten ; but she 

dant 144 ans. Leurs etats a'appellent indistinctement Petite 
Bourgogne ou Transjurane. 

For many particulars of the individual life of Bertha, see vols, 
iii. and ix. of the Comervateur Suisse. 
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lived on — lives still — and will live so long as thia 
world endures. The work she came to do she per- 
formed : she " fed her people with a faithful and 
true heart, and ruled them prudently with all her 
power/** and in the hearts of that grateful people she 
governed with such gentleness and wisdom she will 
never die.'f 

It might have been supposed that the mortal spoils 



* Psalm Ixxviii. 23. 

t '* The Swiss, constitutionally valorous, look back with 
national pride to the period when, yet in their infancy as a 
people, they made gallant head against the common enemy of 
civilized Europe; and the life of Bertha is so amalgamated with 
this heroic age, that she and the Saracens are bound up together 
in the tablets of memory consecrated by them to Swiss annals 
and Swiss heroism. ' That old tower perched up so high was 
the refuge of the royal spinster Bertha, when the Moor and the 
Hungarian, contending with us field by field for our father- 
land, traversed the plains, glided at the foot of our mountains, 
and, creeping like wild animals of prey from valley to valley, 
compelled our rural population to flee to the high countryf 
and nestle hi our Alpine solitudes.' . * The tower of Gourze, that 
shadowy queen of the horizon, with the sky for a canopy and 
clouds for a footstool ! Think what that tower has witnessed. 
All that is the most glorious, the most heroic in our history. 
Bertha and the Saracens !' ' By the side of Julia Apinula, per- 
fect portrait of filial love — by Hubert, Bishop of St. Maurice, 
defending unto death his honour and that of one of our 
daughters, figures not less affectingly Bertha, that good Bertha, 
queen-mother, protectress of all 1* Such is the language em- 
ployed by Swiss writers when speaking of Bertha. She is in 
truth the Alpha and Omega of their history ; every essential 
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of a queen, committed to the tomb she had selected 
and prepared, amid the solemn pageants of the 
church of Rome, and the tears of an entire country, 
would there rest till that solemn hour when the grave 
shall give up its dead ; but in a world where nothing 
is lasting, and in a kingdom ever the sport of ephe- 
meral power, they experienced a different fate. A 
band of armed freebooters, at a period now forgotten, 
penetrated into the monastery, opened the sarco- 
phagus in which they were deported, for the sake 
of the jewels and crown which usually decorated the 
persons of royalty, and, afler plundering these hal. 
lowed remains of whatever the piety of Adelaide had 
enriched them, departed unknown. 

Notwithstanding the melancholy tradition that the 
tomb had been plundered, and the church itself 
appropriated to another purpose, the CathoUc in- 
habitants of Fribourg and the Yalais generally made 
it a religious duty to visit the reputed scene of her 
burial when circumstances brought them into the 
Vaud, and recite a few prayers for the repose of her 
soul, from whence they repaired to the parochial 
church to gaze on her saddle, still hanging up in 

period dates from before or after her reign. In a chronology 
appended to an almanac for 1845, printed at Lausanne, the 
tenth century is thus signalized : — * Invasion of the Hungarians 
— Time at which Bertha flourished.' " — Olivier, Le Canton-dc 
Vavdj ii. ; Rev, P. Bridel ; M, Vvlliemvn, 

VOL. II. O 
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the nave, where it had been deposited as a relic at 
the period of her interment. But these were indi- 
vidual marks of love and respect : the shade of Bertha 
was destined to obtain a prouder triumph, and per- 
haps the '' humble queen'' is the single earthly 
sovereign whose remains (nine centuries afterwards) 
received a second time the rites of sepulture, granted 
by the unanimous veneration of an entire people, no 
longer under the dominion of her race, and no longer 
professing the same religious opinions. 

Some alterations having become necessary in the 
school-house, once part of the monastery, in digging 
near the vault of St. Michael's tower, anciently the 
peristyle of the abbey church, a sarcophagus was dis- 
covered on the 18th of October, 1817. It was cut out 
of a solid block of the same grey freestone employed 
in the erection of the abbey, and contained a skull 
and the principal bones of a female, enveloped in a 
thick layer of dust, the crumbling remnants of mor- 
tality. The lid was gone, but, even had it remained, 
nothing further would probably have been elucidated, 
as archselogoists are decided that inscriptions were 
rarely placed on cofl&ns in the tenth century. The 
length of the bones, the care employed in walling up 
the tomb, the nature and form of the sarcophagus, 
its isolated position, and the tradition (from time 
immemorial) that she was interred under the dome 
of St. Michael's tower, all confirmed, incontestably. 
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the idea that the mortal remams of Bertha had been 
revealed to the deseendau&ts of her people. The sar- 
cophagus was raised from thr tomb and carefully 
covered up. The authorities assembled in delibera-' 
tion, many arrangements were made, and the 15th 
of August, 1818, was appointed for evincing, by 
some public demonstration, the veneration and grati- 
tude of the country, so immediately blessed by her 
abode in Helvetia. On the morning of that day these 
relics of Bertha, previously placed in a small cofiin, 
covered with white cambric, over which was thrown 
a black velvet shawl, richly trimmed with silver, were 
borne by four young ladies, dressed in white, to 
the parish church. The magistrates and the Pro- 
testant ministers, with all the municipal authorities, 
in full costume, followed, attended by a numerous 
concourse, composed of both sexes and all conditions, 
crowding from the town and country. On reaching 
the chancel the little coffin was deposited in the same 
sarcophagu^i, elevated on a marble socle, and when 
this ceremony was finished the chief magistrate, 
representative of the government, stepped forward, 
and taking his place at the head, pronounced an 
eloquent eulogium on Bertha, queen of the Trans- 
jurane. He recalled the principal features of her 
life, her courage in clanger, her wise administration, 
and her boundless charities, constituting her right to 
the gratitude of the people of the Vaud while time 

o2 
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shall endure. A solid and beautiful slab of black 
marble, on which was engraved the following 
inscription, in Latin, was then placed upon the 
sarcophagus : — 

TO BERTHA 

OF HOLY AND BLESSED MEMOBY, 

THE MOhT ADIOBABLE WIFE OF BUDOLFH n. 

KING OF LITTLE BtTRGUNDY. 

HBE NAME IB A BLESSING 

AND UEB DISTAFF AN EXAMPLE. 

SHE FOUNDED CHUBCHES AND FORTIFIED CASTLES; 

SHE OPENED BOADS ; 

SHE CULTIVATED BABBEN WASTES : 

SHE NOUBISUED THE NEEDY, 

AND WAS THE MOTHEB AND DELIGHT 

OF THE TBANSJUBANE OUB NATIVE LAND. 

AFTBB TEN CENTUBIBS, 

THE SEPULCHBE IN WHICH, AS WE ABE TOLD, 

SHE WAS INTEBBED 
HAVING BEEN FOUND IN THE YEAB OF GBACE 

MDCCCXVIII. 

THE SONS, GBATEFUL FOB HEB BENEFITS 

TO THEIB FATHERS, 

HAVE BELIQIOUSLY BESTORED IT. 

THE SENATE AND THE PEOPLE OF THE VAUD. 

The whole assembly remained standing in religious 
silence, listening to a solemn dirge performed on the 
organ, till the lid of the sarcophagus was affixed, 
when they all burst into the following simple but 
pathetic address ; — 

Ta m^moire est toujours Mnie, 
Ton souvenir est toujours beau. 
Repose en paix, reine ch^rie, 
Dans nos coeurs et dans ce tombeau. 
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Module du palais oomme de la chaiimi^re, 
Encourageaiit la ville, instmisant le hameau, 
Toi-mdme travaillais, royale filandidre ! 
Et le sceptre en tes mains s'allait an fnseau. 
Si des jours ^couMs nous consultons lliistoire, 
Qui n'aime h revenir, d^s que ton nom paratt, 
Vers ce temps, ce bon temps d'instructive m^moire 
Ou sur son palefroi ndtre Berthe filait ? 

Ta m^moire est toujours b^nie, 
Ton souvenir est toujours beau. 
Repose en paix, reine ch^rie, 
Dans nos cceurs et dans ce tombeau. 

Bev, P, Bridd, Paster of Montreux. 

(translation.) 
Thy name is ever blest 
Thy memory ever fair, 
And peaceful be thy sainted rest 
Beloved queen I in earth's cold breast 
As in our hearts .... for thou art there 1 

With thine own hand thou didst the spindle guide ! 

Thy royal hand, that oft a sceptre bore. 

Instructress of the hamlet ! and the pride 

And solace of the city : yet not more 

A model for the great ones of the earth 

Than for the dwellers round the poor man's hearth ! 

Ah I who that reads the tale of days gone by 
But loves to turn .... yet turns wit^ half a sigh 
Back to the good old times, the golden age 
When first thy name sheds brightness o'er the page ! 
Times full of teaching for those yet to run, 
When Bertha on her palfrey rode and spwn. 

Thy name is ever blest 

Thy memory ever fair. 

And peaceful be thy sainted rest 

Beloved queen I in earth's cold, breast 

As in our hearts .... for thou art there ! 
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There is something veiy touching in this spon- 
taneous efiusion of homage and veneration to the 
manes of one over whom nine oenturies had rolled 
their successiTe tides of woe and weal and wondrom 
change, — something that speaks powerfully for l^ose 
who thus testified th^ achniration of virtue and their 
inextinguishablegiatitude for benefitsbestowedon their 
ancestors. They who could thus sympathize with . a 
noble character, they who could thus bend in com- 
memorative reverence before virtue, must despise vice ! 

Amongst the many memorials of Bertha are several 
national melodies, one of which, called the " Wheel 
Song," is still familiar to the people, and marks how 
truly she has ever been loved, since, although now 
very ancient, it must have been composed some cen- 
turies after her death, the general use of the wheel 
being comparatively a modem invention. It is 
believed to have originated at Payeme, where they 
still sing it, forgetting, in unbounded admiration of 
their benefactress, that one of her primary claims on 
the gratitude of ^eir ancestors was the shelter she 
afforded them and their possessions from the incessant 
attacks made in these '^ good times" by the Saracens 
and Hungarians and other freebooters, who, turn in 
turn, ravaged the miserable country. 
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LA CHANSON DBS ROUETS. 

Ainsi que moi filoit jadis 

La reine Bertlie en oe pays . . . je file. 

Par DOS rouets, par nos chansons, 

Les jours d*hiver nous abregeons. 
Nous filons, nous filons, ma fille et moi. 

Quand ma voisine sur le soir 

Avec sa niece vient nous voir . . . je file. 

Autour du feu nous nous rangeons 

Et toutes quatre nous cbantons. 
Nous filons, nous filons, ma fille et moi. 

A mon joU petit garden 
En filant je fais la le9on . . . je file. 
Puis je le vois leste a souhait 
Sauter autour de mon rouet. 
Nous filons, nous filons, ma fille et moi. 

En filant on pent bien causer 
Mais du prochain ne faut gloser . . . je file. 
Quand de m^dire on fait metier, 
Le fil devieut rude et grossier. 
Nous filons, nous filons, ma fille et moi. 

Ne tordez ni trop, ni trop pen, 
Mais gardez un juste milieu . . . je file. 
Fille qui songe k son amant 
Va trop vite ou trop lentement. 
Nous filons, nous filons, ma fille et moi. 

(Xgnez souvent votre rouet. 
Pour qu'en toumant il solt muet . . . je file. 
Mettez-y I'buile de douceur, 
C'est le cbarme de tout labour. 
Nous filons, nous filons, ma fille et moi. 

La fille dont le rouet fait bruit 
Bestera seule jour et nuit . . . je file. 
C'est l*embleme de son humeur, 
Et Tamour recule de pcur. 
Nous filons, nous^lons, mfa fille et moi. 
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Bien filer du matin au 80ir, 

Fileuses c'est votre devoir . . . je file. ' 

Et vers vous quelqu' un k son tour 
Filera la parfait amour. 
Nous filons, nous filons, ma fille et moi. 

Filez, filez, mes chers enfans 1 
Filez d*acoord, filez longtemps . . . je file. 
Filez ^gal, et filez doux, 
Filez pour nous et nous pour vous. 
Nous filons, nous filons, ma fille et moi. 

(teakslation.) 

1. 
Just as we spin, of old 'tis said 

Queen Bertha used to twine the thread ... I spin. ' 

And with our wheels and merry song 

Winter's dark hours flow blithely on I 

We spin, my girl and I. ^ 

2. 

When my neighbour comes at night 

With her niece — to share our light ... I spin. < 

Round the blazing fire we gather, 

And we sing and spin together. 

We spin, my girl and J. ^ 

3. 

While I twist the whistling thread 

The daily task is quickly said ... I spin. . I 

And then my little happy boy 
Frisks round my wheel in careless joy. 
We spin, my girl and I. 

4. I 
We may gossip as we spin, 
But to backbite is a sin ... I spin. 

They who slander soon shall find i 

Coarse and rough the thread they wind. | 

We spin, my girl and I. ' 
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6. 

Twist it neither slack nor tight. 
Keep between and 'twill be right ... I spin. 
Girls who think of lovers — go 
Always over — ^fast or slow. 
We spin, my girl and I. 

6. 
Oil your wheel, that turning round 
It may make no creaking sound ... I spin. 
Oil of patience is the oil I 
Sweetener that of every toil ! 
We spin, my girl and I. 

7. 
Maid whose wheel turns gratingly 
Day and night shall lonely be ... I spin. 
Of her temper 'tis a proof 
Frighten'd love will keep aloof. 
We spin, my giil and I. 

8. 
Spin, spin, from mom till night. 
Maidens, do your task aright ... I spin. 
And in time some lover true 
Shall twine a thread of love for you ! 
We spin, my girl and I. 

Spin girls, then spin ever 
Spin long — spin well t<^ther ... I spin. 
Gently go, and steadily too. 
You for us and we for you. 
We spin, my girl and I. 

To this specimen of the simple ballad literature of 
the Transjurane has been subjoined one of far higher 
order — ^the most celebrated of that series of national 

o3 
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melodies known under the common title of Ranz des 
Yaches — and the Fable of the Nightingale and the 
Vine, also of great antiquity, equally belonging to this 
portion of Western Helvetia : and thus it is hoped 
not irrelevant to its brief history, traced, however 
imperfectly, for the first time in the memoir of 
Queen Bertha. 

The ArmaiUis, or Shepherds of Colombett^, ranks 
as the oldest and most beautiful of the numerous list 
of Helvetic melodies, forbidden to be played by the 
bands of Swiss regiments when on foreign service, 
from the melancholy effect it produces on the nerves 
of the men. by reminding them of their beloved 
native country. The malady, frequently fatal, is al- 
luded to by the learned professor of Basle, Dr. Zwinger, 
who first printed (1710) the music of the Romz des 
Vachea, in his curious dissertation on Nostalgie, or 
Mai du pays. There are nearly forty, peculiar to 
different localities, slightly unlike each other in accent 
and words, but all originating from this, the genuine 
Romz des Vaches, of Gruyeres, Canton Fribourg. 
Monsieur Tarenne published eight of the most cele- 
brated at Paris, in 1813. Earlier J. J. Rousseau gave 
the air a place in his Dictionary of Music, but incor- 
rectly noted down ; and Gretry introduced it with 
good effect into his overture to Guillaume Tell. 
MiMiBieur Laborde has likewise inserted it in his 
Sssap SUV lotf Musique AnoieTme et JUodeme ; and 
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Yiotti made it the basis of many original solos in hiB 
exquisite performances on the violin. This thef 
d'ceuvre of by-gone ages is a little pastoral dramfti 
told in couplets, full of successire scenes so varied, 
and so vividly portrayed, that the whole is brought at 
once to the mind's eye as distinctly as the legends 
traced above ancient pictures. First the matinal 
rising of the herdsmen at dawn of day, with the call- 
ing together by the alp-horn, and numbering of the 
flocks— black and white, red and spotted — to be 
milked under the accustomed oak. Then the march, 
soon interrupted by the dangerous quagmire and im- 
peding torrent. The tumultuous halt — the grave 
consultation of the bewildered cowherds, ending in a 
determmation to beg a mass from the curS to extri- 
cate them from their difficulties. The arrival of the 
messenger at the presbytery — the knock at the door, 
and the dialogue with the cur^. The petition of 
Pierre, and bargain entered into between them — the 
efficacy of the mass contingent on the cheese de- 
manded by the curS, as the recompense of his services, 
depending on its being made of new — not skim milk ! 
The refusal of the cautious priest to allow his pretty 
servant to fetch the cheese; and the droll reply of 
Peter, through which peeps a touch of satire at the 
expense of the church. Finally Peter's return to the 
discomfited flock and their guardians — the fortunate 
passage through the marsh, and mire, and torrent, 
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followed by sach a miiaculous milking that the huge 
cauldron was quite brimming over before half the 
cows had been milked. — Graphic picture of a sylvan 
oountiy in its primitive age of simplicity. 

RANZ DES VACHES. 
Avec la traduction dupaiois en Franfcis, 

1 lA zannailli dei Golombett^ 
D^ bon matin s^ san leha. 

SEFBEIN. 

Ha ah 1 ha ah ! 
Liauba I liauba ! por aria. 

Yinid^ tot^, 

Bllantz' et nair^, 

Bodz' et motaiM, 

Dzjouven' et otro, 

D^so on tschftno 

lo vo z*ario, 

Ddzo on treinbllo 

lo Xe treintzo, 
Liauba ! liauba ! por aria (bis). 

2 Kan san vegniu ai bass^ z'ivou^, 
D'ne sein lo pi k'Pan pu passa. 

3 Pouro Pierro, ke fain-no ice ? 
No n'no sein pas mo einreinblla. 

4 Te fo alia frapft la porta, 
A la porta de reincouia. 

5 K^ volliai vo ke le lai di^sso 
A noutron bravo Teinooura ? 
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6 Ee fo ke no di^'ouna messa, 
For k'no puchein lai z'i passa. 

7. U4 z'alla fierre k la porta, 
E Ta de d'ains' k Veincoura : 

8 Fo ke YO no di^sse na messa, 
For ke no lai puchein pasda. 

9 L'eincoura lai Xa fai responsa, 
Fouro frare I s'te van passa, 

10 Te fo m^ bailli na motetta ; 
Ma ne t^ fo pa recrama. 

11 Einvohi no voiitra serveinta ; 
No lai farein on bon pri gra. 

12 Ma serveinta ... 1'^ tru gal^za ; 
Yo poria bein m^ la youarda. 

13 N'oussi pa pouaire, noutron pritro ; 
No n'ein sein pa tan afama. 

14 De tru mola voutra serveinta 
Fudrai ^pei no confessa. 

15 De preindre lo bein de I'ehllise 
No ne sarian pa perdouna. 

16 Heintoma t'ein, mon pouro Fierro 
Deri por vo n'avfe maria. 

17 Frau bein, prau pri Se vo sohetto 
Ma vigni me sovein trova. 

18 Fierro revein ai basse z'ivou^, 
Et to.lo drai Ton pu passa. 

19 L'an m^ lo co k la tzaudaira 
Ee n'avian pa k mt aria. 

"Li sonaillir^ 
Van 1^ premtr^ : 
lA tot^ naire 
Van' 14 derraire. 
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RANZ DES VACHES 

1 Les vachers des Colombettes 
De bon matin se sont Xev^s 
Vaches I vaches ! pour (voiu) traire. 

Yenez tontes, 
Blanches et noires, 
Rouges et ^toil^es, 
Jeunes et autres. 
Sous un cbdne 
Oil Qe) Yous trais 
Sous un tremble 
Ou je tranche (le lait.) 
Vaches I vaches I pour (yous) traire. 
N.B. Ge reirein se r^pdte apr^s chaque couplet de deux vers. 

2 Quand sont Yenus aux basses eaux, 

NuUement ils n*ont pu passer. ) 

3 PauYre Pierre, que faisons-nous icl ? H 
Nous ne sommes pas mal embourb^. I 

4 (H) te faut aller frapper k la porte, < 
A la porte du cur^. 

6 Que Youlez-Yous que je lui dise 

A notre brave cur^. « 

6 Qu'il faut qu'il nous dise une messe, 
Pour que nous puissions Ik y passer. 

7 n est all^ frapper k la porte, ^ 
Et 11 a dit ainsi au cur^ : 

8 (n) faut que yous nous disiez une messe. 
Pour que nous y puissions passer. 

9 Le cur^ lui a fait r^ponse, 
Pauvre frfere si tu veux passer, 

10 (H) te faut me donner un petit fromi^ ; 
Mais (il) ne te faut pas I'^crdmer. 

11 Envoy ez-nous votre servante ; 
Nous lui ferons un bon fromage gras. 

12 Ma servante . . . elle est trop jolie, 
Yous pourriez bien me la garder. 
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< 

13 N'ayez pas peur, notre prdtre ; * 
Nous n'en sommes pas tant affam^s. 

14 De trop embrasser votre servante 
(II) faudroit peut-Stre nous confessor. 

15 De prendre le bien de T^glise 
Nous ne serions pas pardonn^s. 

16 Retourne-t-en mon pauvre Pierre 
( Je) dirai pour vous un av^-maria. 

17 Assez bien, assez fromage je vous souhaite, 
Mais venez-moi souvent visiter. 

18 Pierre revint aux basses eaux, 
Et tout de suite ils ont pu passer. 

19 (lis) ont mis la pressure k la cbaudi^re 
Qu'ils n'avoient pas k moiti^ trait. 

Outre le grand refrein, il y en a un plus court, qu'on fait 
altemer quelquefois avec le premier, en le mettant apr^s cliaque 
couplet pair ; mais il: exige une autre m^lodie, c*est celui-ci : — 

Celles qui portent des clocbettes 
Vont les premieres : 
Les toutes noires 
Vont les demiferes. 

THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE VINE. 

A very ancient Fable of that portion of Switzerland formerly called Bomande, 

now Ganton^de-Yaad. 

The song of the Nightingale was not always mournful, nor did 
she seek solitary glades, or pour forth as now her melancholy 
music to the cold ear of night. Long long ago, ere sorrow had 
touched her youthful heart, she carolled her matin hymns with 
the early Lark, and her vespers were prolonged after the pensive 
Blackbird had ceased his evening chants. Her soul was then 
attimed to joy and gladness, and her varied cadences were the 
sweet echoes of her own happy breast. Spring came dancing 
on — ^the Nightingale loved, and her attachment was returned by 
the budding Vine. All day long she sat delighted on the 
ragged arms of her beloved, making the blue mountains and 
dark pine woods resound with her melodious strains. His broad 
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green leaves sheltered her from the noontide sun and the passing 
storm, and at night she nestled her head in his odorons branches. 
Smnmer advanced with silent but rapid steps ; and the fragrant 
flowers of the Vine promised a rich re^iast in Autumn for his 
charming companion. But the Nightingale remarked that her 
friend threw out long slender tendrils which interlaced each 
other, and sometimes prevented her from flying to his bosom, 
and she ventured a demand that he would withdraw them. 
The Vine lamented that she was subject to this inconvenience, 
but replied, " that it was impossible to grant her request, as 
they were designed to entangle the little birds who came to feed 
on his grapes in Autunm, and thus deliver them up captive to 
the fowler." The Nightingale's heart grew cold as she listened 
— ^she also was a bird — an exception might be made in her 
favour — but her confidence was gone. She felt too late that her 
affections were misplaced, and she fled in anguish to the deep 
solitude of woods and glens, that she might unreservedly bewail 
the fate of her feathered kindred, and her own individual mis- 
fortune. 

It might be imagined, from a chain of attachment 
so strong and unbroken to Queen Bertha^ that the 
Transjurane had ever continued under the rule of some 
of her posterity ; but such was not the case. The death 
of her grandson, Eudes, count of Champagne, had 
secured its peaceable possession to the empire scarcely 
one hundred and fifty years, when the power of the 
house of Savoy began to be felt. The rise of this 
dangerous neighbour, to whom the opposite shore of 
Lake Leman legitimately belonged, dates from the 
gift, by Conrad the Salique, of the Chablais, the 
Valais, and some other fiefs, to Humbert "of the 
White Hands/' in recompense of the service he had 
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iiendered him by fighting against the count of Cham- 
pagbe.* The bishoprics and castles extorted from the 
emperor Henry IV., by the marchioness of Suza and 
her son, the co«irt of Mamienne, ere they would 
fltififer him to cross the St. Bernard, which fell to 
Savoy at her death, added great strength to that 
growing dynasty ; and in 12S$ it was so much aug- 
mented that Amadous lY. gave his brother, count 
Peter, called the " Little Charlemagne," aU the dis- 
trict between the Rhone and Vevey. From that 
period the Counts of Savoy were constantly increasing 
their territory in the Romande, notwithstanding some 
vigorous efforts on the part of successive emperors to 
resist their encroachments ; and a bloody battle, deli- 
vered in 1259, under the walls of Chillon, secured 
the conquest of the debateable land to them. The 
chosen countiy of Bertha passed thus to the crown of 
Savoy till the Reformation, when the inhabitants 
became alienated, to a certain extent, froin a sove- 
reign no longer agreeing with them on points of reli- 
gious faith ; and finally the Pays-de-Vaud was sub- 
dued, m 1536, by Berne, with whom it remained for 
two hundred and sixty-two years, when the people 
threw off, unanimously, in 1798, a domestic yoke 
which was considered far less paternal than that of 
the foreign potentates who had previously governed 

* Humbert aux Blanches Mains, fils de B^rold, lieutenant du 
royaume d' Aries, re9oit de Conrad II. le Comt^ de Maurienne k ' 
titre de fief. — Origme de la Maison de Savoie, 
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them.* The white cross of Savoy still decorates the 
portals and windows of many a romantic church, 
and hangs over many a house of public entertain- 
ment^ both in the towns and villages of the Bo- 
mande ; whilst the symbol of Berne, a huge bear, 
has been as carefully extirpated from every comme- 
morative stone or escutcheon, as if it XK>ssessed the 
destructive qualities of the formidable beast it repre- 
sents.t 

* Le Pays-de-Yand est conquis par les Bemois, 1536. — 
Momud Chrondoffique. 

t Lausanne, the capital of the Canton de Yaud, was the 
chosen abode of our illustrious historian Gibbon, and he has 
perpetuated the close of his great work, in a few sentences of 
such beauty and tenderness, that they form a legacy of admira- 
tion, bequeathed to the scenes which inspired them. 

" It was on the day, or rather the flight of the 27th of June, 
1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the 
last line of the last page, in a summer-house in my garden. 
After laying down my pen, I took several turns in a berceau or 
covered walk of acacias, which commands a prospect of the 
country, the lake, and the mountains. The air was temperate, 
the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected 
from the waves, and all nature was silent." 

The garden has experienced some diminution, and the sum- 
mer-house is become dilapidated, but the house wholly un- 
changed (not usually shown to strangers), was courteously 
opened to the writer of these pages, at the request of an obliging 
lady of Lausanne, and, at the moment of her departure from this 
refined city, she received the gift of a branch of elm, cut from 
a favourite tree near the summer-house, against which the 
philosopher was accustomed to lean at *< even-tide," and con- 
template the glorious prospect of the woods and waters, and 
Alps, tinged by the setting sun with all the primary colours of 
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It is to the successive conquests of Savoy and 
Beme that the paucity of documents relative to this 
portion of Helvetia is attributed. Savoy is known 
to possess many, and " Beme, jealous to efface our 

national remembrances," is the dignified reproach of 
a great historian.* 

Many antique buildings are pointed out to the 
stranger as vestiges of the palaces, or royal farms, 
where Queen Bertha held her ambulatory court, or 
where she occasionally passed some days, super- 
intending her immense agricultural establishments. 
At St. Maurice the crumbling remains of two round 
towers, behind an old half-castellated building, the 
former residence of the governor, at the extremity of 
the bridge which separates the Canton de Yaud 
from the Valais, on thfe Valais side, are considered as 
the protecting turrets of the royal gateway. At 
Geneva, near the Bov/rg du Tour^ stands a very 
ancient arch, probably Roman, which is supposed to 
have been a portion of her palace, and bears her 
name, and the royal residence of Vufflens exists in 
almost primitive strength and form, to give some 
idea of Bertha's domestic architecture, and recall 
her dominion.-|- 

nature, as a pleasing Temlniscence of her visit to the classic spot 
where the " Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire " was begun 
and finished. 

* L. Vulliemin. 

t In one of her many Toys^es from Villeneuve, at the head 
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The life of Bertha was peculiarly chequered — s. 
mingled coil, indeed, of singular vicissitudes; but 
her memorial is yet more marvellously strange. It 
is not surprising that she is often mistaken by the 
French for her ancestress Bertha, mother of Charle- 
magne, whose "great foot" French historians might 

of Lake Leman, to Geneva, its other extremity, wMlst the 
writer was intently gazing on the antique towers and dome of 
Vufflens, as they stood beautifully out from a clear blue sky, 
when the vessel neared Morges, she heard the following colloquy 
between an English traveller, not burthened with Miuray's 
valuable hand-book for Switzerland, and a compatriot empUfyi 
belonging to the steamer : — " What's the name of that queer- 
looking place yonder ?'* " Vufflens, the castle of Queen Bertha, 
sir. The queen of this country some time a/go, as our queen 
Victoria is now, and a most wonderful sort of lady she was, by 
all accounts — good at every thing, fighting as well ; for she 
was quite too much for the Saracens, and drave them out when 
they run over every other country." Poor Bertha, good at 
fighting ! and yet this too was still the strain of ealogy — a re- 
cognition of her glorious deeds, for she did wonderfully protect 
her country and her people. Two bishops only, the aged prelate 
of Lausanne, who voluntarily exposed himself to their fury, a 
martyr to his imagined duty, and the Bishop of B&sle, are 
recojrded to have lost their lives in Helvetia, whilst at the same 
epoch, all Italy, Germany, and the South of France quailed 
before them ; and Kaymond, Count of Toulouse, writing soon 
afterwards to Pope Jobjj the Tenth, asserts that "scarcely 
any eminent ecclesiastics, out of a great number, were left 
alive." 

The chateau of Vufflens is commonly attributed to Bertha, 
although some antiquaries, judging from its foundation walls 
and style of architecture, affix to it a more remote origin, be- 
lieving she merely added a square Saracenic building, flanked by 
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well have overlooked in the still greater qualities of 
her mind ; or for some of the many Berthas, prin- 
cesses of Italy, one of whom was the wife of Rudolph's 
predecessor, Berenger I. ; but in Germany, and Hel- 
vetia, she is confounded with personages of a very 
different nature ; and, whilst history and tradition 
concur in representing Bertha as the most lovely and 
benevolent of created beings, she is strangely asso- 

four most Oriental-looking towers, each of which is the reputed 

prison of a fair maiden, incarcerated, from her birth, for the 

remediless fanlt of not having come into the world a boy ! The 

late Comitess Isabella de Montolieu, a daughter of the ancient 

house of Blonay, who deligfeted in the legendary lore of her 

country, has made this tradition the basis of a very romantic 

and well-told tale, the more pleasing because it ends happily ; 

for the stem baron (whose luckless lady had produced the four 
feminine culprits, and for her incorrigible sinning in so doing, 

was shut up also, somewhere else, aft«r a mock funeral) at 
length repented, and having still no son, assembled the four 
astonished'demoiselleB and their delighted mother around his 
death-bed, where the contrition of such men, in truth, generally 
begins. 

The walls are calculated, from their great solidity, to resist 
the tooth of time yet many ages more ; they are of brick, and 
the mortar so incorporated as to fona a part and portion of the 
whole. The towers have each a small round cabinet apartment 
with a narrow window in form of a loophole, and a little 
entrance chamber before the centre one is reached, for jailer or 
servant. " The hearts of these chivalric lords of olden times," 
observes the Countess, *^ were generally as hard as their cui- 
rasses ;" and it appears the fair lady of their love, to whom they 
had knelt at tilt and tournament before marriage, was often 
destined to returfi the compliment afterwards at home. Such is 
romance uid reality. 
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dated with extraordinary legends and superstitious 
rites, at once so singular and so opposite that it 
awakens a feeling of wonder how her name can have 
thus blended with them, in the remotest remi- 
niscences of the past : it becomes an enigma in the 
history of the human mind, how one, who lived and 
died in the presence of her people, could ever be 
linked (even in their wildest thoughts) with the 
spiritual beings supposed to people every part of 
this globe — ^mountain and forest, lake, river, and 
dell, encavemed in the earth, and riding on the 
clouds ! 

This remarkable feature in Bertha's fate may 
possibly have arisen from her great mental powers, 
which an age not yet sufficiently removed from the 
fabulous period (common to every nation) to reject 
its wild, but stirring and interesting fictions, sup- 
posed could only be attributed to something beyond 
humanity ; and from this point the step is easy to 
the belief, that, at her departure from life, she re- 
sumed her former state, preserving the distinctive 
traits which marked her pilgrimage on earth. 

The native mythology of Switzerland is exquisitely 
beautiful, fanciful, and original; their fairy creed 
contained some of the loveliest dogmas that ever 
gilded an imaginary faith. Gentle beings of matchless 
charms, free from every stain, but that of loving man, 
sometimes deigned to quit their sparkling grottos, and 
relinquish their magic powers to come and dwell with 
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a bold hunter, 6r handsome mountaineer, to whom 
they were the fondest and faithfulest of friends, 
whilst the object of their disinterested attachment 
was constaTit; but, at the faintest symptoms of 
infidelity, they sighed ; burst the trammels that love 
only had- formed ; raised themselves from mortal 
bondage, and fled for ever. £arth had no secrets for 
them ; they knew the properties of plants and 
minerals; could penetrate into the deep caverns 
buried in the bowels of Mont Blanc, glittering with 
silver and gold, and gems of every hue, and grant a 
lease of life for one hundred years to the true of 
heart. Alas ! there is no tradition that fickle man 
ever won the gift, while many a romantic legend 
chronicles a different story. 

When Bertha ruled in Helvetia, a great religious 
revolution had not been effected sufficiently long to 
remove all traces of the old code of belief. The 
barbarians, who subjected Rome nearly six centuries 
before, had, in turn, been conquered by the gospel, 
and embraced the Christian faith ; but the priests of 
Christ, fearful of disgusting or discouraging the new 
converts, by too suddenly requiring the sacrifice of 
all their ancient modes of thinking, made vast con- 
cessions to the neophytes they received in baptism. 
Many pagan fetes were preserved under the invoca- 
tions of St. Peter and St. Paul, St. George or St. 
Christopher, the Virgin or St. Magdalene. The 
heathen deities were condemned as false, but their 

VOL. II. P 
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existence was not absolutely denied ; there was a 
fearful mixture of sacred and profane lore in the 
legends of the cloister, well calculated to confuse the 
ideas of a simple ignorant people, unable to circum- 
scribe the illimitable powers of an unknown world. 
The witch of Endor, and the Sybil of ancient days — 
the possessed of early Christianity, and demons of yet 
earlier mythology^ often figured in the same wild, 
fabulous tale. 

The* barbarians, accustomed to see eveiywhere the 
presence of Odin, of FreJa, and other inferior diyi- 
nities, continued to believe in their action; only, 
instead of being beneficial to the human race, they 
were now considered inimical They inspired fatal 
passions — they reigned over marshes, sicknesses, and 
calamities ; they were in such numbers, that the Alps 
and glaciers, forests and waters, were filled with them ; 
they usually took a malignant pleasure in harassing 
and terrifying, and injuring those who no longer 
worshipped them ; but some separate spirits of a 
gentle, kindlier order, recompensed the virtuous ; and 
thus good and evil were yet supposed to depend, in 
some degree, on their influence over mortal a£EEdrs. 
Nature, adored by the pagans before their conversion, 
had not entirely lost its empire over their coarse 
benighted minds, and the traditions, fears, and hopes 
of the fathers still lingered in the memories and 
clung round the hearts of the children, even in the 
tenth century. In Germany, the land of dark 
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mystical romance, Bertha, strangely allegorized, 
shares the attributes of Freia, the goddess who reigns 
over the reflected light of the chaste moon, and the 
fair features of pure maidens. Sometimes she is 
represented as a follower in the cortege of Freia ; and 
when: wind and storm shook the primeval forests, it 
was the ancient belief that Bertha then passed, not 
on her humble palfrey, attended by her reverend 

almoner, staid ladies and sober pages ; but in far 
less orderly society, seated on a liery-tempered 

courser, whose expanded nostrils emitted volumes of 
flame, flying through the nether world she had once 
inhabited, with a multitude of other bodiless com- 
panions, especially Nickar, king of the Nixes, in the 
valley de Bo/gnes* — that tall, black hunter, monarch 
of all the Alps, whose shrill, bra^pn alp-hom, could 
summon in a moment myriads* of vassal sprites from 
the stony hearts and airy pinnacles of the green Jura, 
and snowy chains of the Oberland and Mont Blanc to 
do his bidding.-f- 

At the midnight hour, which separates Christmas 

* Traditions valaisannes, et siirtout celles de la valine de 
Bagnes. 

t The mountainous region formerly belonging to the pastoral 
princes of Gniy^res, was filled with these sweet, nondescript, 
connecting links between earth and air ; and should life remain, 
some of these imaginings of a fervid fancy, with their long train 
of Sylphs, and Gnomes, and ruby-eyed serpents, guardians of 
gold and diamond mines in the Swiss Alps, will accompany, in 
another series, the last hapless count of that noble race to his 
distant, imhonoured grave, far from the picturesque land which 
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from the dawning year, the epoch which northern 
nations consecrated to their goddess. Bertha — ^Bertha, 
of the Transjurane, becomes a fairy, and may be seen 
attired as Diana, or entirely clad in white fleecy 
lobes, radiant with jewels, and instead of her sceptre 
or distaff, bearing, in her pale clear hands, a wand of 
black shining ebony, as queen of the magicians. Woe, 
at that moment, to the house, inhabited by rebel 
children— woe to the indolent houscAvife, on w^hose 
distaff flax has grown tangled and dusty, or whose 
presses (infallible sign of laziness) are empty of linen. 
She takes pleasure in spoiling and destroying all 
V»elonging to that idle one. Faithful to her former 
habits of method and wholesome economy, she loves 
when she comes back to earth to find the family 
repasts prepared ^th ^the ancient simplicity of her 
own times : the dainty morsel, seasoned by modem 
luxury, for the palate of gluttony, sometimes dis- 
appears or is found scattered on the ground, and in 
its place — lo, hemp ! She is gifted with the Sesame 
of Oriental efl&cacy : at her word, doors fly noiselessly 
open, and she penetrates (queen-like), with none to 
oppose her passage, everywhere : she throws a com- 
placent look on all carved furniture and coffers, 
glossy with the polish of industrious neatness ; and 
she is at the head of that countless domestic race, 
half ethereal, half mortal, half wicked, half amiable, 

he and his forefathers had niled with paternal love for more 
than nine centuries. 
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half fiery, half funny, existing in all northern nations, 
under divers appellations, ("those raw materials so 
beautifally woven up in Shakespeare's rich loom^" 
when he composed the Tempest and Midsummer 
Night's Dream,) known in Helvetia by the name of 
Servams, where this active body still exercise their 
calling, though . with abated vigour, especially in 
towns. Still, in villages they make themselves 
considerably felt, even now, especially in the Alpine 
districts of Berne, and the Eomande. At Bertha's 
command, they take care everything is orderly in the 
mansion- and court-yard ; they second by unseen 
labour the eflfbrts of the industrious, whUe they add 
to the task of the indolent. Tlie covering is often 
rudely snatched from the bed of the inconigible 
sluggard ; the finest cow in the winter bam is some- 
times found with its neck dislocated, as a punishment 
for unkempt elfin locks, dangling over a milk-pail ; 
the best gown left tossing untidily about, on chair or 
table, not unfrequently drops into shreds, to the terror 
of the disconsolate owner ; and then, after having 
thus pushed pleasantry, or warning to the utmost 
verge of malicefiil mischief, the wild troop may be 
heard skurrying away, uttering loud shouts, and 
peals of hoUow mocking laughter. But Bertha, the 
royal spinster, is not merely the queen of fairies, the 
protector and encpurager of household virtues, the 
avenger of slothfulness, the chastiser of negligent 
domestics, the bugbear of cradled infants, and 
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maturer childhood;* the wife of the Burgnndian 
monarch, the ** humble queen/' subject to all the ilk 
to which frail humanity is heir, becomes lost in the 
misty atmosphere of myiholc^. Her blonde Ger- 
man features merge in those of the dusky Isis of 
Egypt, or the ancient Cybelet, mother of all of 
mortal fiume. She is recognized as one of the Fates, 
occupied with fatal perseverance in spinning the 
destinies of earth. 

At the dose of a humid winter, eyer favourable 
to the rocky and scanty soil of Helvetia, she appears 
(particularly in the vicinity of the Tour de Gourze) 
as Ceres, carrying a large sieve from which at every 
step she scatters vegetable treasures, while the 
children of Flora, hypaticas, lilies, crocuses, violets, 
cowslips, and whole hosts of primroses, and polyan- 
thuses, in mottled liveries of every colour and tint 
start up in the fresh beauty of spring under her feet 
She is Minerva, Diana, Arachne ; the female pro- 
genitor of all the generations of man, the fair frail 
Eve ; or invested with the awful beauty of the Virgin 
Mother of the Saviour of mankind, with a glory, and 
surrounded by a halo of her own long fair hair. 

* Still! Still! die eiseme Bertha kommt! Peace! Silence- 
the iron Bertha is coming ! 

t Bertha, Ertha, Erde; terra mater; alma mater. She is 
also Holda in the North, where she presides over pasturages ; 
and Bertha in the South, where she blesses agriculture and 
the labour of the spinner. — VvUiemin : Orimm^s Deutsche My- 
thdogie. 
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" But under all these various disguises/' says the 
eloquent native writer, from whom many of these 
details have been translated, " we her sons shall 
always know how to recognize her; whilst at least her 
virtues still continue to throw a reflected lustre over 
us ; for ours is the land she fertilized, ours is the land 
she loved, and defended." * 

Nor is this burst of national pride misplaced, for 
truly theirs was the land she loved, — " their country 
was her country — ^their God her God — ^with them 
she lived and died, and was buried." t But although 
Bertha thus individually belonged to the country and 
people of her adoption, she had yet a nobler office 
awarded her than to guide their destinies^ and kindle 
the flame of knowledge and of virtue in their hearts. 
She was '* not of an age, or of a race, but for all 
time," designed as a beacon-light to lead all of what- 
ever tongue — of whatever soil, by her glorious ex- 
ample, " to fight the good fight, and press forward" 
through .the wastes and labyrinths, the storms and 
trials, and temptations of this world, to that other, 
the constant goal of her own hopes and exertions. 

Bertha, as already stated, is believed to have lived 
beyond 970, and must therefore have dropped into 
the vale of years when ** the silver cord of life is 
loosened, and the grasshopper becomes a burden : '' 
but not a hint haB been transmitted to posterity that 

♦ L. VuUiemin. f Ruth, chap. i. 16, 17. 
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she evinced any symptoms of decay, either in the 
exercise of her vigorous faculties, kindly warmth of 
heart, or assiduous employment of time. She signed, 
under som^ peculiar circumstance, not explained, a 
charter for her son Conrad, in 970, and rode from 
one royal residence to another, as in the days of her 
youth. Everything implies that she was of a lively, 
happy temperament, rendering religion lovely in the 
eyes of her people ; and, if the native bent of her 
character may be judged by thie authenticated anec- 
dote which has been quoted of her adroit application 
of Jacob's appropriation of the blessing by being the 
first comer, there was in it a dash of playful raillery 
— of fine irony — that enabled her to convey a lesson 
without harshness. No penitential pilgrimages — 
no ascetic austerities are incrusted, like painful 
excrescences upon the sober solidity of her strong 
judgment. She withdrew into no hermit solitude, 
there to fast and to pray ; she did both in her own 
palace ; and thus showed that all may obey the rules 
of the communion to which they belong, and honour 
the Divine Creator in whatever rank of life, or in 
whatever place : — that the worship of the heart (that 
sacrifice only acceptable to Him) may be offered 
before the domestic altar, or in the sacred sanctuary 
of home. Hers was the higher merit to live unspotted 
in the world, enjoying (with thankfulness) the bless- 
ings heaped upon her by the King of kings, and dis- 
pensing them in turn ; his instrument among those 
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who beheld in her his visible agert on eaxth for good 
to man. When the emperor and her daughter went * 
to St. Maurice, to bow the knee before the relics of 
the Theban martyrs, she naturally accompanied 
them ; but this is the only recorded visit she ever 
paid to any shrine. Nor did her piety lead her to 
believe that it was requisite to abandon the ensigns 
of her exalted rank : her court was ever considered 
splendid for the times : the coronation of the infant 
Conrad at Lausanne, a few days after Rudolph's death, 
and his marriage twenty years subsequently, at Cha- 
vomay (both ceremonies doubtless directed by her), 
are signalized as being very magnificent * 

The union of Adelaide at Colombier, and her 
subsequent court at the castle of Balden, are also 
proofs that she knew how to steer between eco- 
nomy and parsimony, that she had discovered the 
golden, but often invisible, line which marks the 
boundary between careful habitual prudence in 
the administration of our revenues, and a sordid 
hoarding of the fruits of our wisdom. Not insensible 
to the wants or wishes of any class of her subjects, 
aftxsr her return from Italy she instituted a chapter 
for six noble ladies, and the college of St. Urs for the 
education of well-bom youths at Soleure ; besides 
rebuilding the city walls which had been in great 
measure levelled by the Hungarians. The ancient 

• Les noces furent cel6br^es k Chavornay, avec une majrnifi- 
cence royale. — M. de Oin^ins^ Jfev. P. BrideL 

p3 
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walls with which the Romans had protected their 
colonies were in many instances thrown down by 
violence, or crumbling from age, and these safeguards 
become again of paramount importance, she now re- 
paired in several places as well as at Soleura* She 
never appeared without being attended by her 
almoner, who carried a large purse, from whence he 

* From this" calamitous epoch towns, and even villages, 
began to be universally surrounded by walls and fosses. Per- 
mission to the people, to guard themselves against the continual 
surprises, and brigandage of the barbarian armies was now 
freely granted by kings and their subordinates, willing by the 
same means to preserve their castles and domains from the 
dangers of rival princes or neighbouring nobles. Out of this 
inestimable privilege grew the subsequent importance of muni- 
cipal authorities and the proverbial wealth of civic bodies. 
Conquest was never the object of these savages : they came for 
spoil, and the thousands of citizens, hitherto obliged to pay 
heavy ransoms to a few hundred plimderers, found courage 
under the shelter of ramparts and towers to set them at defiance. 
Industry increased with security : and, as the stream of time 
washed the feet of these " fenced cities," the burghers found 
gold to purchase their enfranchisement from onerous submission 
to a suzerain. 

From a statistical account of Soleure, it ap]>ears that in 177G, 
a chapter founded by Queen Bertha in 930, for eleven canons 
and a provost, members of noble families, was still in being. 
The endowment must have been very ample, as the salary of the 
provost then amounted to 360?. per annum ; and that of each 
canon to 160Z. The provost was chosen by the senate, and 
the canons appointed alternately by the jxjpe and the senate. 
Although not secularized, the revenues and original constitu- 
tion had doubtless undergone some changes at that epoch. 
Archdeacon Coxe says, incorrectly, that Queen Bertha was 
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distributed the gifts she ever dispensed on her progress 
Her steed, though represented small, possibly to 
facilitate the continual mountings and dismountings, 
necessary in expeditions over the Alpine country of 
her predilection, comes down to posterity most gal- 
lantly trapped and caparisoned in rich housings that 
nearly enveloped all but his smart fiery little face, 
looking proudly out from under his gay gear, as if 
conscious of his finery, and the privilege of carrying 
the ** good queen/' 

The memoir of Bertha goes backward on the dial 
of time nine centuries ! What changes ! what revo- 
lutions! what losses have shed their many colours 
over the solemn face of time in that period ! Amid 
the myriad heaps of meaner men (dimly seen in that 
shadowy vision of the past), as the weary traveller, 
after a long day of toilsome journeying recals, whilst 
his senses are sinking into oblivion, the flitting scenes 
scarce beheld ere left behind, how many royal heads 
have worn a crown, performed their princely part — 
perished and been forgotten ! but she is still remem- 
bered — ^registered by her own deeds. Charlemagne 
is not better known than Bertha. They trod the 
same ground— they wore the same diadem — they 
sprung from the same stock — the same blood circulated 

widow of Rudolph II. when she instituted this chapter in 930. 
Rudolph was then in Italy. From the absoluteness of her 
government as regent, for so many years, she was not unfre- 
quently imagined a widow whilst yet a wife. 
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in their veins, and the same ardent spirit spurred on 
their energetic coarse ; but there was a diflFerence 
in their views, and a difference in their renown. 
Charlemagne is remembered as the conqueror — 
Bertha as the mother of the people. All therefore 
that appertained to her is interesting in their eyes, 
auil her portrait-copy, made from a copy of yet more 
ancient date, shows her regally attired. The elegant 
veil of Italy (Mezere), adopted after her first visit 
with Rudolph, now worn by the middle classes of 
society, but then the exclusive sign of high descent, 
thrown lightly over the head and back, falls forward 
in long graceful folds on the shoulders, nearly to the 
feet, forming a soft shade to the high brow and 
polished cheek ; and is surmounted by a small gold 
crown of conical shape, not much unlike the form of 
the tiara, subsequently adopted by the chief of the 
papal dominions. A mantle trimmed with ermine 
clasped by a jewelled agraffe, hangs low over the rich 
swelling plaits of her patrician drapery, and her 
features are singularly marked with the impress of a 
thoughtful, compassionate, yet dignifiedly happy spirit. 
Her exemplary daughter Adelaide, more under 
the influence of her age," withdrew into a monas- 
tery soon after she left the Transjurane, where 
she died, leaving her youthful grandson, Otho the 
Third, to brave alone the tumults and temptations 
attending his short reign ; but Bertha, grand to the 
latest hour of her abode on earth, remained a living 
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model of every virtue, in the midst of the world. 
And when she went to her rest (for this is the 
correct and beautiful metaphor employed by all 
who speak of her departure from life), her mission 
as guide and instructor did not cease. All who 
mourned for her, as a man moumeth heavily for 
his mother, — all who even now invoke her blessed 
name — ^give proof that her personal agency con- 
tinues. All, indeed, who prize either genius, or good- 
ness, must remember with veneration her perfect 
impersonation of a magnanimous queen, and Christian 
heroine, who, emerging from the clouds of darkness, 
mental and moral, that hung over an age of the 
densest gloom, so lived that her light irradiating all 
around her, " showed her good works to the glory of 
her Father in heaven." And if any of earth earthy, 
may be permitted to appropriate the triumphant 
language of the apostle, " I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith : 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righte- 
ousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me,'' surely the queen of Italy might be allowed 
so to apply them ? Although her unassuming spirit 
would probably have shrunk with pious awe and self- 
distrusting diffidence from such an approximation of 
her humble walk, and labours to the sacred cai'eer of 
St. Paul, it is, however, very possible that in the 
many times her eye must have gone over the sublime 
pages of that holy Volume, from whence she daily 
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drew the knowledge that rendered her so wise and 
so good; she may have paused and pondered over 
some passages in the sublime book of Job, where her 
own position and deeds seem shadowed forth as in 
the spirit of prophecy. 

When the ear heard me, then it hlessed me ; and when the eye 

saw me, it gave witness to me : 
Because I delivered the x^or that cried, and the fatherless, and 

him that had none to help him. 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me : 

and I caused the widow's heart to sing for joy. 
I put on righteousness, and it clothed me : my judgment was as 

a robe and a diadem. 
I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. 
I was a father to the poor i and the cause which I knew not I 

searched out. 
And I brake the jaws of the wicked, and plucked the spoil out 

of his teeth. 
My root was spread out by the waters, and the dew lay all night 

upon my branch. 
My glory was fresh in me, and my bow was renewed in my 

hand. 
Unto me men gave ear, and waited, and kept silence at my 

counsel. 
After my words they spake not again ; and my speech dropped 

upon them. 
And they waited for me as for the rain ; and they opened their 

mouth wide as for the latter rain. 
I chose out their way, and sat chief, and dwelt as a king in the 

army, as one that comforteth the mourners. — Job xxix. 

11. 

Whether one so imbued with the genuine humility 
of a disciple of Christ ever, in a moment of that self- 
consciousaess of virtue which no piety can ever wholly 
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eradicate, saw her own portrait in these remarkable 
sentences, is unknown ; but those who contemplate 
her character and her career can feel no scruple in 
affixing them to her hallowed memorial ; and when 
we recal her constant perusal of the Scriptures amid 
so many cares and occupations,* her courage in 
danger, her prudence in defeat, her scrupulous dis- 
charge of her private as well as public duties, her 
patriotism, her simplicity, her active industry, her 
compassion to the poor and afflicted, her conjugal and 
maternal love, her earnest solicitude to leave undone 
nothing that might conduce to the welfare of her 
family or kingdom, — her faith in God, her hope in 
Christ, her strong sense breaking through the mists 
of superstition which enveloped her, yet so far bowing 
before the ignorance of her period that her learning 
might illuminate those who sat in thick darkness, — 
the graces of the woman gilding the sterner attri- 
butes of a masculine mind, and thus presenting a 
portrait of all that could adorn the most refined 
and intellectual era of civilization, — we cannot but 
feel assured that to this illustrious woman will be 
addressed the blessed welcome of her Lord and 
Master when he shall judge the quick and the dead, — 

" Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord." 



* La Bible qui ^toit sa lecture habituelle. — Conservateur 
Suisse, vol. ix. p. 400. 
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QUEEN BERTHA'S POSTERITY. 

To those who have felt interest in the memoir of a 
great queen, and yet greater woman, and who are 
fond of tracing family descents, it may not be im- 
amusing to follow her yet awhile through those lines 
springing directly from her. The race of Adelaide 
was utterly extinct, in 1002, thirty ye«ars before the 
Transju^ane returned to the Germanic empire by the 
death of Rudolph III. Otho IL, Bertha's imperial 
grandson, had neither the abilities nor virtues of 
Otho the Great. The idol of his father, who is 
accused of preferring the ofi&pring of his second mar- 
riage to the first, he was associated with him in the 
crown of Germany when a mere boy, and at eighteen 
occupied, alone, the two thrones of Germany and 
Italy. Addicted to pleasure, his luxurious court 
soon became distasteful to Adelaide, who formed 
another, distinguished for the sterner graces of litera- 
ture and religion. Otho II. had, however, that 
energy and spirit which subjects often take as pro- 
cursive marks of a great king, and his reign of ten 
years was not destitute of glory, though his ambition 
betrayed him into some idle and unjust wars, which 
involved him in difficulties, from whence he escaped, 
on one occasion, with little honour, though with much 
courage. Having been taken prisoner, in a very ill- 
advised naval expedition against the Greeks and 
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Saracens, he promised the Greek captain who had 
seized him whilst flying after defeat, an immense 
reward if he would land him at Bossano, where 
Adelaide was then sojourning. The cupidity of the 
commander lured him into this act of treachery to 
his country, and instead of proceeding with the prize 
to Constantinople, he steered, as stipulated upon, to 
Rossano. On arriving,' messengers were despatched 
to the empress desiring her to get ready the appointed 
sum, and in the mean time the emperor continued on 
board, but, from respect to his high rank, free in jail 
his movements. The money was speedily raised by 
his anxious mother ; a boat came alongside the vessel, 
and a single agent stepped on board to finish the 
negotiation before the gold should be paid over. 
While the captain was occupied below by this impor- 
tant transaction, the emperor, with fearless energy, 
jumped into the sea, swam to the fi^l little bark 
lying off at a distance, seized the oars, and before the 
astonished Greek recovered presence of mind to de- 
cide upon his own behaviour under such an unex- 
pected circumstance, the fugitive had gained the port 
and was beyond his reach, with the money safely 
stowed at the bottom of the boat. The commander 
richly deserved the disappointment ; but Otho, in the 
transaction, displayed something like the "noble 
astucity " eulogized by the monk Eccaid in narrating 
the treaties entered into by his uncle Conrad witb the 
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Saracens and Hungarians, without their eitenuating 
apology. Oonrad was dealing with barbarians, in- 
vaders of the kingdom, and, excepting that the mind 
always recoils from treachery and deceit, was, to a 
certain degree, justified by his own fearful position. 
Otho had no such excuse to oflfer for the want of 
generosity and probity displayed in withholding the 
proflfered bribe, which succeeded in seducing a brave 
man from his duty. He died at Rome shortly after- 
wards from the eflfects of a scratch by a poisoned 
an:ow received in this ill-starred enterprise, be- 
queathing the care of his son, an infant, to his own 
mother, Adelaide, and his widow, Theophania, a 
Greek princess,, sister of the emperors Constantine 
and Basil 

He had, by not unskilful tactics, secured to his 
successor the two thrones, and at fifteen years of age 
Otho III. entered Italy as its master. He was 
haughty and ambitious. A struggle soon arose be- 
tween him and the nobility, and he put to death, in 
defiance of a solemn capitulation, Crecentius, a noble 
Roman consul, who had opposed his tyranny. The 
country became thenceforth tranquillized by fear ; 
but, the deed accomplished, his conscience lacked the 
guilty courage with which he had executed it. He 
went on a pilgrimage of expiation to Mont Gargano, 
and becoming" indisposed after his return, Stephania, 
the widow of Crecentius, a woman of ravishing 
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beauty, who had vowed to revenge her husband's 
cruel doom, obtained an interview with him, on the 
pretence of being, profoundly versed in medicine. 
Affecting to consider Crecentius the dupe of a wicked 
party, and herself under personal obligations to the 
emperor for sparing her own life, she soon acquired 
his confidence, and such unbounded influence over 
him, that he took whatever she prescribed, and died 
poisoned by her drugs, some of which, it is said, 
were conveyed through the medium of a present of 
embroidered gloves, at Patemo, on the 9th of January, 
1002, little more than twenty-two years of age, un- 
married. Thus perished, a victim to his own perfidy, 
immorality, and the blind credulity it occasioned, the 
last descendant of Adelaide; — ^and thus was extin- 
guished the once glorious house of Saxe. 

The reigns of Bertha and Adelaide, and the 
expeditions of the three Othos into Italy, are^ only 
short episodes in the history of that country ; but 
through the feminine posterity of Conrad the Peace- 
ful, Bertha's son, Italy and the empire were governed 
for good and for evil, with two short exceptions (com- 
prising in all a period of twenty-two years only), till 
1254 At the death of Otho III., his cousin, Henry 
II., grandson of Bertha, by Conrad's eldest daughter, 
was called to the imperial throne ; and after the death 
of Conrad the Salique (husband of Gisele, Conrad's 
grand-daughter) her son, Henry III., occupied his 
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father's seat Henry III. was, with the exception of 
Charlemagne, the most powerful emperor that ever 
filled that high dignity, and, had he not died at 
thirty seven, his princely line might have experienced 
a very different and far happier fate. The melancholy 
doom of his son, Henry lY., has been sketched in the 
War of the Two Abbots. He was doubly descended 
from the Transjurane dynasty, his mother, Agnes, 
being daughter of Otto William, count of Burgundy, 
great grandson of Willa, daughter of Rodolph L 
Henry V. leagued with the pope against a father 
whose chief crime was a noble defence of his royal 
rights^ died childlesa *'I shall, like my brother 
Conrad, perish without posterity," was the expressive 
acknowledgment of the hidden anguish of a self- 
stricken conscience. On the death of this unnatural 
son (infamous for his rebellious ambition), broken- 
hearted by remorse and papal wars, at forty-four, the 
unsleeping animosity of the court of Rome raised up 
a rival, in Lothaire II., to the claims of the grandsons 
of Henry IV., by his daughter Agnes, married to 
the duke of Swabia ; but at his demise (after a 
stormy reign), the nation, fondly clinging to the 
legitimate stock, elected Conrad III., grandson of 
Henry IV., to the throne of his ancestors. Frederick 
Barbarossa, Duke of Swabia, nephew to Conrad III., 
and his sons, Henry VI., called the Severe, and 
Philip, all displayed the energy and military skill of 
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their predecessors. The minority of Frederick II. 
again gave the papal court Ihe opportunity of intro- 
ducing a rival ; but Otho IV. proved rebellious to the 
arbitrary power which raised him, and he died an 
exUe, crushed in ten years by its vindictive hand. 

The gallant, chivalric; refined Frederick II. then 
assumed the purple worn by his father, Henry VI. 
This wonderful genius — warrior, poet, statesman, 
linguist, and author — after vainly struggling, like his 
proscribed race, against the hatred and tyranny of 
Rome, gave up with gladness his weary breath, at 
fifty-seven. He was accused, by his papal foes, of 
writing an infidel work, in Latin, against the reve- 
lations of Moses and Jesus Christ, which no one ever 
saw, and which perhai^ never existed. His want of 
faith in the sacred origin and dogmas of popes is less 
doubtful; he was avowedly terribly suspicious of 
them and their mission, and employed as much 
address to defend himself firom their enterprises 
as his ancestress, Bertha, displayed to protect her 
monastery at Payeme. With her more immediate 
descendant, Henry IV., he was almost ever under the 
ban of excommunication, either for not going to 
Palestine to fight for the empty tomb of the Saviour 
of Peace, when he judged that his own aflfairs re- 
quired him imperatively at home, or because a fit of 
sickness prevented him from employing the celerity 
he was enjoined to use when on his journey ; or for 
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havutg finally recovered Jerusalem fropi the hands of 
the Sultan by the peaceable method of negotiation, 
instead of employing the edge of the sword, a plan 
more agreeable to the ferocious spirit of the haughty 
pontiflf.* 

Frederick II. was followed to the grave, in four 
years, by his son, Conrad IV., a prince who had 
displayed much prudence and many great qualities 
during his father's frequent absences. Conrad lY. 
left an only child, scarcely two years of age, to the 
guardianship of his illegitimate brother, Manfred, son 
of Frederick II., a most valiant, magnanimous man ; 
and there is every reason to believe (despite papal 
authority to the contrary) that Manfred was not 
unworthy of his brother's confidence. But vain was 
now Ihe last wrestle of this heroic line with the 
increasing importance of its sworn enemy. After 
offering the birthright of the infant king of Rome to 
many crowned heads too just to accept the illegal 
boon, Charles, duke of Anjou, the cruel, unscru- 
pulous brother of St. Louis, garnished his brows of 
brass with the crown of Naples ; and the three 

* There are many allusions in Dante to the posterity of 
Bertha, and to the unjust persecutions of the popes. And 
several historians have recorded that Charles of Anjou was in- 
stigated to the cold-blooded murder of Conradin by these admo- 
nitory words of the pope : — Conradi vita, Caroli mors ; Caroli 
vita, Conradi mors. The life of Conradin is the death of 
Charles ; the life of Charles is the death of Conradin. 
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illustrious bouses of the Transjurane, Franconia, and 
Swabia, were Stfiiiihilated at one fell swoop in the 
person of the high-minded, spirited Conradin, who 
perished under the axe of the executioner, by the 
order, and in the presence of, the savage usurper of 
his crown. This intrepid prince, taken prisoner in a 
gallant effort to regain the thrones wrested from him 
in his childhood, died as became the heir of the 
Rudolphs, the Henrys, and the Fredericks. A few 
minutes before he laid down on the block, without 
shrinking, a head over which seventeen summers had 
scarcely shed their bloom, he advanced to the edge of 
the scaffold and threw amongst the crowd (assembled 
in silent horror in the great market-place at Naples, 
the 26th of October, 1269, to view the terrific spec- 
tacle) his glove, as a defiance to the rights of his 
murderer, and a pledge that he bestowed the 
inheritance of which the popes had despoiled his 
family on those who could defend them: it was 
picked up by some faithful adherent, whose escape 
was favoured by the sympathizing crowd, and con- 
veyed by him to Constance, queen of Aragon, 
daughter of the valorous Manfred, king of the Two 
Sicilies, already slain two years before, near Bene- 
vento, combatting for his own possessions and those 
of his young nephew.- Constance was married to 
Peter III., King of Aragon, who succeeded to the 
kingdom of Sicily 1282, after the Sicilian Vespers 
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exterminated the hated rule of the French in that 
island. Don Pedro of Aragon was then called to the 
inheritance bequeathed to him by the hapless Cod- 
radin at the fearful moment of death, as the heir of 
the house of Hohenstauffen or Swabia; and thus, 
through Constance, daughter of Manfred, the thrice 
royal, thrice noble blood of Bertha, has been trans- 
fused, and yet circulates in the veins of many a 
reigning dynasty ; for every Bourbon branch spring- 
ing from Peter III. of Aragon may claim her as their 
progenitor ! 

The rigid rules of Blazonry would demand, indeed, 
a bar across each shield thus quartered with the arms 
of Manfred ; but the suflfrage of all antiquity having 
decided that in descending even illegitimately from 
royalty and genius, there is '* honour in dishonour,'' 
the most illustrious personages can feel it no dero- 
gation from their dignity to trace a sovereign line 
through so many glorious kings and emperors, to 
Bertha, the great and good queen of Little Burgundy, 
Aries, and Italy- 

THE END. 
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